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SARGENT’S RODEO. 


A VAQUERO. 


* ever: ladies will have to rough it,” 

said Sargent; ‘‘but it isn’t often 

that you'll get a chance now-a-days to 

see a real old-fashioned Spanish rodeo, 

and I think it will be worth your while to 
come.” 

Nine of us accepted his invitation— 


Lizzie, the animal - painter, whose next 
year’s picture is to be a vaquero lasso- 
ing a wild bull; Joseph, the figure-paint- 
er, with a sprained ankle, who rode in 
slippers; Bel, a young lady who sketches 
and carries a pug-dog in her arms; Vi- © 
nole, shortened into Nolie, frésh and 
sweet as a pink, whose pretty name is 
Hawaiian for peace; Antonio, a hand- 
some young Spaniard, who sings with a 
fine baritone and twangs a guitar beneath 
a fair lady’s window with all the grace 
and sentiment of his ancestors.from sto- 
ried Castile ; Sam, the boy of eleven, with 
a taste for history, who supposes any re- 
mark a feint to extract historical inform- 
ation, which he imparts with a cheerful 
alacrity not always appreciated; Nelly, 
myself, and, last but not least, Bob. 
Without Bob we should be lost indeed. 
Bob builds the fires ; Bob mends the fur- 
niture—makes it at a pinch; Bob white- 
washes the ceilings and the fences; Bob 
harnesses the horses; Bob poses for the 
artists. In fact, Bob does whatever no 
one else likes to do, and is more than 
repaid by a few kind words and a glass 
of whiskey, a fondness for spirits being 
Bob's only failing, the one blot on his © 
escutcheon. But in.consideration of his 
many virtues, his readiness to oblige, his 
kind heart, his childlike faith in human 
nature, his fidelity to his friends, his thou- 
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sand and one good qualities, we readily 
forgive the one fault that holds Bob down 
to earth and “this here town of Monte- 
rey,” as he calls it; for there is nothing 
conventional about Bob, from his free 
use of English to the panther-like grace 
with which he swings over the ground. 
We all like Bob, every one likes Bob; 
and therein lies his possible, nay his prob- 


VAQUERO WAITING IN THE FOG. 


able, ruin. Silver and gold has he none, 
and, like a true son of Nature, for silver 
and gold he cares not at all. Ever ready 
to do a service, he is offended by the offer 
of money, but has never been known to 
refuse the social glass. 

Until three o'clock Monday afternoon 
we baked and we brewed, and we tied up 
blankets with picket-ropes. At least, we 
baked and tied, and Antonio brought a 
keg of beer. At sharp three Bob, resplen- 
dent in a new red shirt and butternut 
“overalls,”’ gave the horses their heads 
and away we dashed with a cheer. 

We all sat in the wagon on the blank- 
ets, except Nolie, Lizzie, Joseph and Sam, 


who followed on horseback, with one of 
the young Sargents as guide. We felt a 
little shy about driving through “this here 
town of Monterey,” as the women were 
dressed for the exigences of camp-life, 
in short skirts and trousers; but we 
need have had no fear: Monterey has 
not lain asleep by the sea for more than 
a century to be awakened to life and cu- 
riosity by the advent of a 
few women in Bloomers. 

Our road wound over 
the hills toward the old 
Carmel Mission church, 
which now lies in ruins 
—one of the few and 
most picturesque relics 
of early times in Califor- 
nia. It isa burning 
shame and disgrace to 
the State that it is allow- 
ed to decay and fall in 
pieces, when a little time- 
ly care and a very little 
expenditure of money 
would save its noble pro- _ 
portions, round which 
cluster so many associ- 
ations and legends, from 
utter annihilation. O 
sleek and prosperous 
merchants! O portly 
bankers! you have your 
fine shops, your elegant 
residences, your villas 
and gardens: can you not 
give us our ruins, our poor 
little bits of romance 
and poetry? O farmers! how dared you 
with sacrilegious hand tear down the great 
beams laboriously bound together with 
leathern thongs by the patient hands of 
Father Serra and his faithful savages, 
carry them away and convert them into 
ignoble gate-posts? May the ghosts of 
the eleven governors whose graves you 
have bared to the elements haunt your 
sleeping hours, and Father Junipero Ser- 
ra’s voice whisper maledictions in your 
ears! 

“This is Las Cruces,” said Antonio in 
his soft Spanish accent. “The good fa- 
thers of Carmel set up a cross yonder to 
keep the foul fiend in check: whilst he 
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was raging before it Brother Anselmo 


slyly nailed another cross on yonder 
tree, and there was Satan a prisoner be- 
tween the two trees. So they say. Un- 
fortunately, this was on the road to the 
Mission, and all travel went that way. 
But the danger was only after nightfall. 
One evening a belated traveller ventured 
to pass: he was riding, and dashed past 
the first cross at a great speed. The dark- 
ness now turned to a thick blackness, out 
of which came an icy wind that chilled 
the man’s body with cold and his soul 
with fright. Ghostly voices called him 
by name. Small gophers and owls, their 
eyes shining with so fierce a fire that they 
became visible in the heavy darkness, 
came out of the ground: it was they that 
called his name. Being a man of cour- 
age, he still pressed on. More voices 
called his name, until the hills rang with 
the sound; but as he neared the last cross 


all the noises ceased. A great black dog. 


sprang upon the horse and caught the 
man by the sleeve. He struggled vainly 
to throw it off: it still clung to him after 
he had passed the last cross and until 
he dashed into the enclosure of the 
church, when the monks came out to 
meet him. As they approached the dog 
disappeared, but the man fell from his 
horse dead in their arms. In the morn- 
ing the horse too lay dead where they 
left him.—I do not know whether ‘this 
is true, but they say it is.’ 

No one asked when the dead man had 
told his story, and Antonio went on: 
“They say, too, that toward nightfall a 
black hen with a brood of black chicks 
comes out of the brush and calls the 
names of those who are to die during 
the year. 

“Once, a man walking near this place 
heard the cry of a new-born baby: he 
looked down and saw it lying at his feet. 
In pity he took it up in his arms: after a 
time it seemed to grow strangely heavy. 
He looked at it: it had become much 
larger, and an impish intelligence shone 
in its eyes. ‘What is this? cried the 
man, affrighted.— See how my teeth are 
growing,’ said the child. The man look- 
ed, and saw that teeth a couple of inches 
long were projecting from its mouth, which 
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now spread from ear to ear. He dashed 
the creature to the earth and ran away. 
For a long time he could hear its piteous 
wailings behind him.” 

A shriek from Nelly, “A horse is biting 
me!” startled us all. Sam, with dilated 
eyes, had crowded close to the tail of the 
wagon, and his vicious little Indian pony 
had nipped Nelly’s shoulder. 

“Oh!” cried Sam in a tone of horror, 
“there’s blood on her arm!” 

Anxious investigation proved that it 
was only a glimpse of red flannel show- 
ing where the stitches were long, but the 


spirit of the moment had fled. Antonio's 
soft voice was silent. The Mission church 


lay far behind, and before us. stretched 


the county road. Some of us were tired, 
some of us were cross, and all of us were 
hungry, Sam’s instructive remarks upon 
the superstitions of the ancient Britons 
dropped now into the right ear, now into 
the left, as his pony, regardless of the 
bit, ate grass upon the banks or grazed 
its haunch upon the wagon-wheel. Blank- 
ets make a comfortable seat for a little 


while, but for a long drive the weary 


back clamors for a rest and the legs get- 
benumbed. 

Arrived at our quarters for the night, 
we cooked our dinner at the camp-fire 
and slept upon the sweet hay in the barn. 
We were to be called at three in the 
morning. The hitherto undivulged de- 
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sire of my heart was placed before me 
in the light of a necessity: I was to ride 
a man’s saddle “leg aside,” as a rural 
maiden once put it in excess of modesty. 

The trampling of horses, the jingling 
of spurs and the shouts of vaqueros woke 
us long before the hour. Bob gave us our 


coffee hot, which we drank shivering over 
the fire. The order was given to mount 
* and away, with a parting caution not to 
lose sight of thé vaqueros, as it would 
be no trifling matter to lose one’s self 
on a ranch of fifteen or sixteen thousand 
acres, 
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As we filed out one by one, after a sol- 
emn old Don-Quixote-looking vaquero 
who led the procession, the figures of’ 
those in advance were almost lost in the 
obscurity of early dawn. The horses 
moved noiselessly over the grass, leav- 
ing long ribbons of vivid green where 

their hoofs had brushed away the 
dew. Except for these ribbons of 
color the grass lay everywhere a 
silver gray: all about us was gray 
and shadowed and mystic. The 
cool violet odors of wild flowers 
rose from the ground. 

We skirted round and round 
the hills, always rising, until sud- 
denly one, two, three figures show- 
ed on the ridge of ahill. They 
stood waiting for us, black and 
motionless in silhouette against 
the morning sky. I knew my- | 
self then for a phantom and one 
of a band of phantoms. 

The road now became more 
rugged and precipitous. The trail 
led along the edges of steep cliffs, 
where a misstep threatened instant 
destruction. Our unshod mustangs 


climbed the hills like goats, taking 


a zigzag route. It had been very 
damp and chill until we reached a 
plateau on the upper hills. Here 
we stepped suddenly out from a 
stratum of cold air into a soft 
breeze, warm like the breath of 
an oven. It is a peculiarity of 
these Californian hills that dur- 
ing a long summer season they 
are fanned at a certain height by 
warm winds long before and long 
after the valleys below have taken - 
on the garb of winter. Waking in 
the morning, one may see dis- 
tinctly where the frost-line ceases 
near the hilltops. 

The vaqueros left us at the pla- 
teau, and divided into parties to 
vodeo, or drive in (the verb is rodear), . 
the different bands of cattle. As used 
by the vaqueros, the word may be trans- 

lated “bunch” or “bunching.” 
We sat silently upon our horses, for the 
glamour of the hour still held us. Be- 
neath us lay abrupt hills, narrow, fertile 
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valleys and a winding river, the Carmel, 
gradually coming from out the gloom. 
Sunrise was close upon us. Farther back 
a rosy light hovered over the brim of 
Carmel Bay. As we gazed the sun rose 
with a triumphant bound from the ho- 
rizon and filled the world with glory; 
sharp outlines cut the sky; every dew- 
drop flashed out a spark of fire. 
The song of birds floated up to 
us on the warm, fragrant breeze. 
Everywhere, at once, awoke sound 
and light and color. 

Far away at first, and then near- 
er and nearer, we could hear the 
cries of vaqueros and the lowing 
of the cattle, which were gradual- 
ly driven together into one vast 
herd upon a plain beneath us lock- 
ed in by hills. A weird mite of a 
child, a lariat hanging from his 
saddle, galloped toward us, mak- 
ing signs to follow. That he was 
no “soaring human boy” I am 
convinced, but a Thing evolved 
from the dark mysteries of the 
Ccafions, or more probably the babe 
of Las Cruces. We followed the* 
gesticulating sprite to the plains 
below, where the cattle were bel- 
lowing their hearts out. 

Nolie lagged a little, but soon 
emerged from behind a hill, trium- 
phant. ‘I have been helpin’! I’ve 
been helpin’!” she cried. “I saw 
a cow coming toward me, and—I 
chased it back.” 

Her joy was soon changed into 
chagrin. Joseph rode back to 
complain that some one of us had 
headed off a leading cow, and the 
whole band was thereby lost again 
among the hills. 

“It was only an accident,” 
pleaded poor Nolie. “ The animal 
frightened itself at my horse: I didn’t 
really chase it.” 

A few more straggling bands were 
brought in, Nolie’s with the rest, and 
then the business of sorting and driving 
began. 

The cattle, many hundreds in number, 
were huddled together at the foot of a 
steep hill. The air resounded with their 
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) lowing. The baby-cries of the little calves, 


the bawling of the mothers and the occa- 
sional hoarse booming of a noble bull 
mingled together in what at a short dis- 
tance became an harmonious and mu- 
sical sound. 

One cow in the van sent out a succes- 
sion of shrill shrieks, most -unpleasantly 


WE FILED OUT ONE BY ONE.” 


suggestive of a woman in mortal fear. 
Another sobbed and wailed in piteous 
despair. Moo-oo-ow, of dear!” I am - 
sure came from the wide-open mouth of 
a dun-colored Spanish cow with long 
branching horns as she caught sight of 
the small Brownie. 

A little apparently aimless riding here 
and there amongst the cattle by the va- 
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GATHERING OF THE CATTLE. 


queros resulted in the separation of a 
number of animals with a strange brand. 
Those which showed any unwillingness 
to go were at once lassoed and dragged 
away. After about twenty-five strays had 
thus been disposed of, the division of the 
cattle from those of last year’s branding 
began. Several cows with their calves 
were driven to the opposite side of the 
plain, where they formed a group alone. 
More and more were, with a great deal 
of shouting and hard riding, added to 
the number, until the separation was 
complete. At last Nolie had her chance 
to help without doing inadvertent mis- 
chief. She assisted in the most graceful 
and ladylike manner possible, heading 


off stray cows and crying “Shoo! shoo !’’ 
in persuasive tones. 

The herd was driven slowly, with oc- 
casional rests, to a corral a couple of miles 
distant. Joe’s horse, “‘ Black,” wet with 
sweat and foam, charged wildly round 
the struggling mass, snorting and pant- 
ing with excitement. | 

Quiet, shy Lizzie, the animal - painter, 
became for the moment a sort of toy 
vaquero, her pale cheeks flushing and 
a steely glitter shining in her eyes. As 
we neared the corral we found her there 
long before us, heading off wild cattle 
and giving most efficient aid. 

The corral was an enclosure about an 
old adobe house of three or four rooms,. 
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much dilapidated. We stopped to rest 
_and water our horses at a brook a few 
yards from the corral, and had all dis- 


mounted when the Gnome appeared, 


warning us to fly to a place of safety, 
as a wild bull, too dangerous to be taken 
into the corral, had been branded and 
was about to be loosed. 

They’re a-sawin’ his horns off!’’ he 
shouted with elfin glee as he galloped off. 
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We hastily tied our horses in the thicket _ 
and tried frantically to climb trees—all but 
Lizzie, the lion - hearted, who wished to 
study the bull nearer with an eye to her 
picture. Nelly alone succeeded in perch- 
ing herself upon the branch of a tree. 
Sam and I made for the adobe house, 
which we just reached in time. A dis- 
mounted vaquero dodged in after us and 


fastened the door. The bull came charg- 


Sut 


" ing after us, turned at the gate, and, lash: 


HMSNYCER 
“WE CLIMBED THE FENCE.” © ~~ 


ing out with his hind hoofs, sent it flying. 

The vaquero closed the shutters of the only 

window that had any sort of fastening. 
“Keep back!” he cried: “don’t let the 


bull see you through the slats or he will be 
upon 

I sprang back in terror, and examined the 
chances for escape in case of an assault. There 


was an open window in another room. 

“Stand by the window, Sam!” I cried, “but 
do not attempt to get out until I say ‘Jump!’” 

I crept cautiously back to my post of obser- 


. vation, and, peeping between the slats, saw the 
bull’s head only a couple of feet distant. His 
eyes were rolling in frenzy, and as he made 
charges at a couple of dogs that were worry- 
ing him, blood spouted in fountains from the 
stumps of his horns. His strong, nervous flanks 


wa 
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were quivering with rage and agony. 
He lowered his head, pawed the earth 
and made a sudden plunge toward the 
open window in the next room. 

“This way, Sam!” I cried, but Sam 
in his confusion jumped into the window, 
and was dragged out just in time to save 
him from springing into the very face of 
the infuriated animal. 

To our great relief, the dogs soon drove 
the bull outside of the enclosure, scatter- 
ing the mounted vaqueros right and left. 


LASSOING THE CALVES. 


At the same moment both Joseph’s 
horse and Lizzie’s plunged a fore leg 
into a rabbit-hole, falling and throw- 
ing their riders. In less time than it 
takes to write it they mounted and 
were off again. ie 

The vaqueros began throwing their 
lassos over the bull. At least five 
different nooses bound him, and five 
horses bent their united strength to 

the task of dragging him away.. 
Now came the branding of the calves. 
Weclimbed the fence and posted ourselves 
upon the topmost rail. Nothing could be 
finer than the graceful motions of the va- 
queros, swinging their lariats over their 
heads in great circling loops, their cat- 
like movements and the daring with 
which they rode. Lariats crossed lariats 
in seemingly inextricable confusion ; but 
a twist of the supple body, a movement 
backward or a spring forward, and.every 
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rope tightened without the least entangle- 


ment. One loop held a steer about the 
neck, another bound his heels together. 
Thus he was dragged over the ground 
and delivered into the hands of the brand- 
ers at the other end of the corral, happily 
out of our sight and hearing. Twelve 
men were lassoing, and the corral was 
packed with animals. Once or twice a 
horse caught his hoof in | 
a loop and “bucked” 
himself free, and a man 
or two was thrown, but no 
serious accident occurred. 

The poor mother-cows 
huddledinacentralgroup 
and formed a circle about = 
their calves, lowing and 
plunging and tearing up 
the earth as the vaqueros 
forced their way through 
the living barrier. Among 
the rest was a deformed 
calf, walking upon his fore 
knees, and wearing the 
same anxious, worried 
expression so often seen 
upon the faces of hunch- 
backs. One little calf, its 
ear slit, a bleeding tag 
hanging from under its 
chin, and the mark of the 
brand upon its haunch, crept close to its 
mother and looked into her face with the 
pitiful appealing air of a suffering child. 

Weaving his way in and out, like a 
shuttle in the loom, appeared the elfin 
boy, on foot and whirling a lariat as he 
strode through a stampede of cattle. A 
cry of horror arose from the fence, but he 
emerged with a grim smile: the loop of 
his lariat flew through the air, and in a 
moment a choking calf was dragging the 
little fellow under the hoofs of horses and 
cattle. The vaqueros shouted with laugh- 
ter, and applauded vehemently. The 
mite set his heels into the ground and 
clenched his teeth, but the brute strength 
of the calf was too much for skill and 
agility, even when assisted by the black 
arts. A laughing Mexican finally went 
to his assistance and threw a rope around 
the animal’s hind legs. 

At noon the horses were exchanged 


for fresh ones. The men regaled them- 
selves upon hard-tack and jerked beef. 
Jerked beef is very strong as to salt, and 
redolent of smoke and grease and leath- 
er. The work began again as soon as 
luncheon was done. Joseph and Lizzie 
and Bel sat under a tree and made 
sketches, while Nell looked on. 
In the midst of a discussion upon high 


JOSEPH AND LIZZIE. 


art the cry arose, “Look out! A mad 
bull!” 

They looked out and saw the mad 
bull’s tail turned toward them at some 
distance away. 

“Let’s get on our horses,” said Bel : 
“I don’t feel quite safe here. See how 
the vaqueros keep out of the way, as 
though they were afraid !” 

“Nonsense!” cried Joé in a manly 
voice. ‘There is no reason whatever in 
being afraid. Ifthe bull comes this way, 
walk boldly toward him and look him 
steadily in the eye—you can quell any 
beast that way if you only have the cour- 
age-—-but above all things don’t run. If . 
you run you are lost.” 

“Hi! hi!” cried the vaqueros. 

The bull had turned his tail the other 
way, and was making for the artists at 
| full speed. Nelly whipped behind the 
tree, Bel clinging to her skirt. And Jo- 
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seph walked up to the bull and quelled 
it with his eagle eye? On the contrary, 
Joe threw his arm around Bel’s waist 
with a familiarity he had never before 
shown in public, and dodged behind the 
tree like lightning. Round and round the 
tree went the bull, and round and round 
the tree went Nelly and the artists. The 
bull was fearfully close. It was a most 
exciting moment, when the first lariat 
came — through the air and set- 


= \ 


tled quietly around his horns: another 
and another soon followed. 

“Saved!” cried Joseph in a melodra- 
matic voice as he fell panting upon the 
grass. “Ah, girls, didn’t I scare- you, 
pretending to be afraid? There wasn’t 
any danger, and would have been less 
if the bull had kept his head up instead 
of his tail, so I could have looked him 
full in the eye.” 

“Please,” said Nelly, “look him in the 


eye next time: I don’t like cont jokes. 
I really thought you were frightened, 
and of course that made me still more 
afraid.” 

““What an actor you would make!” 
said Bel admiringly. 

The branding finished, a heifer was 
killed for dinner, and fires built, round 
which the vaqueros gathered, roasting 
small pieces of meat on long sharpened 
sticks. The rich mahogany of the swar- 
thy faces, brightened into a coppery glow 
next the firelight, the fierce black eyes, 
the glitter of the white teeth, the free 
gestures and picturesque dress, gave a 
strange foreign aspect to the scene. It 
required no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to fancy that we were beholding the 


JOSEPH QUELLS THE WILD BULL. 


orgies of a party of banditti, and our own 
faces would have done well for terrified 
prisoners as we shudderingly watched 
several of the Mexicans tear out the 
small intestines from the carcass of the 
heifer, and, smoking as they were from 
the heat of the newly-killed animal, throw 
them into the coals to roast, and greedily 
devour them. This dish is highly regard- 
ed among the Mexicans, and is known 
by the relishing name of “ marrow-guts.”’ 

Our fire Bob made at a modest dis- 
tance from theirs, and we sat down to a 
feast fit for the gods. The fresh moun- 
tain-air and unwonted exercise had given 
us all the appetites of navvies. The spec- 
tacle of the dainty Nolie and the fastid- 
ious Nelly cutting out choice morsels from 
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and pilfered a biscuit. Dinner over, 


the carcass on the tree with their pen- 
knives was a thing to admire and re- 
member. Surely, never was beef so ten- 
der, so juicy or so sweet, with such an 
exquisite suggestion of the flavor of 
smoke, as that we toasted over the fire 
in the fashion of the vaqueros. Never 
before had coffee such an aroma, and 
never before was nectar of the gods 
(made of honey and water fer- 
mented, the metheglin of Shake- 
speare) served from a demijohn 
by a nobler-looking Ganymede 
than our handsome Bob. The 
soft brown nose of Sam’s pony 
occasionally insinuated itself gently 
over a shoulder or under an arm, 


we added our toasting-sticks to 
the fire, and wiping our penknives 
upon the grass dropped them into 
our pockets. What glorious house- 
keeping! No dishes to wash, no 
knives to scour, no tablecloths to 
fold, no crumbs to brush away, no 
moon-eyed Ah Sin to crush us 
with his impenetrable gravity and 
suave dignity. 

More logs were piled upon the 
fire, which threw a cheerful glow 
upon our faces. Joseph balanced” 
himself upon an upturned keg and 
ingeniously made himself a pair of 
moccasins from hide sewn with 
thongs of leather, his slippers hav- 
ing dropped in pieces by the way, 
while Bel sang in clear tones a 
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Grant but to me my angel sweet— | 
Grant me, I pray, my sweet sweetheart ! 


Thou knowest not, love, my with’ring care. 
Present, thy charms fierce torment prove; 
Absent, I die of dire despair ; 
T’ll to thy feet to die of love. 


As we sat listening to the last sweet 
notes of the plaintive air, Sam, who had 


medley of songs—Scotch ballads, «747g DAINTY NOLIE AND THE FASTIDIOUs 


German folk-songs, old French 
chansons, negro melodies; and 
at our earnest entreaty Antonio gave us 
an old Spanish love-song: 
' Nada te pido, mi Dios, con la injusticia ; 
Yo no te pido torres ni oro ; 


Lo que te pido es un angel que yo adoro, 
Lo que yo quiero es un tierno corazon. 


Tu no comprendes mis plegarias tristes, 
Tu me acompaiias 4 un tormento fiero ; 
Abandonado, que me desesperé! 

Quiero 4 tus plantas agonizar de amor. 


A free translation of which might be giv- 
en as— 


Nothing I ask, ye heavens, unmeet— 
Not hoarded gold nor palaced art: 


NELLY.” 


been struggling violently with a bit of ir- 
relevant historical information, burst out 
with, “Queen Anne had nineteen chil- 
dren, and I never knew it until last 
night !”” 

This astounding bit of antique news 
failing in the effect anticipated by Sam, 
he subsided into a state of retrospective 
meditation, coming to the surface occa- 


_ sionally with a murmur about knights of 


fair worship, crusades and the questing 
beast. 

After many contortions and writhings 
and half refusals, Bob agreed to sing if 
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we allowed him to take a more comfort- 
able position. Throwing himself at full 
length before the fire, his chin in his 
hand, Bob looked a fine creature, and 
never showed to better advantage than 
at that moment: lithe and strong and 
shaggy, he lay there like a wild animal 
taking its rest. 

“Begin, Bob; don’t be so bashful and 
shy.” 

“T am a-beginning now ;” and he sang 
in a minor key and a somewhat tremu- 
lous voice a couple of lines to the effect 
that his mother was dead and he was 
lonely now. 

““Why don’t you go on, Bob?” 

“T don’t like to sing that there song 
about my mother a-bein’ dead.” 

A thrill of sympathy ran through the 
circle, and we were glad that no one had 
laughed. 

‘I don’t like,’ continued Bob, sing 
that there song, ‘cause my mother she 
ain’t dead yet." The impression this 
gave was hardly that of the pretty and 
tender sentiment in Bob’s mind. 

After an embarrassed cough he tried 
again. “I don’t quite get that there tune,” 
said he. “‘ That open grave—that open— 
open—that open grave.’ There! I’ve fell 
into it now.” 

A shout of laughter disconcerted poor 
Bob, and he would sing no more, but lay 
sullenly by the fire, while Mr. Sargent 
showed a wild-cat his boys had just kill- 
ed weighing some eighteen pounds, and 
told anecdotes about grizzlies and pu- 
mas, and how the story of his inadver- 
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tent riding of a grizzly had travelled 
to the far -East and become the foun- 
dation of a sensational story in a New 
York weekly. More songs, more sto- . 
ries, a country-dance by moonlight—for 
the moon had now risen — and _ bed- 
time had come. 

Frames over which hides were stretch- 
ed were already standing in the corners 
of the cabin: we threw our blankets over 
them, and lay down to the sweetest sleep 
we had ever known. The lowing of herds, 
the barking of dogs, not even the ponder- 
ous snoring of the pug-dog, interrupted 
our slumbers. 

Morning came all too soon. Yawning 
and only half awake, and rather stiff in 
the joints, we mounted our ponies and 
turned our faces homeward. The va- 
queros scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. The elfin boy resolved himself 
into the elements. Sargent’s rodeo had 
already become a thing of the past. 
Back in our little rose-covered adobe 
house in the quaint old town, where even 
Death has fallen asleep by the wayside, 
leaving poor old Sefiora Umecia to drag 
about her weight of one. hundred and 
twenty years in the grass-grown streets, 
it seems impossible that we have ever 
had to do with a different life; and when 
the story came to us of a seven-foot lion 
killed on the very spot where we had en- 
camped, it sounded a wild and improb- 
able tale, but no more wild and improb- 
able than that we were once part and 
parcel of the party that went to Sargent’s 
rodeo. F. M. OSBOURNE. 
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SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; OR, RAMBLES IN THE BACKWOODS 
OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE VALLEY OF OAXACA. 


Mariners who reach this strand 
Will renounce their native land. 
Tasso: L’ Orto d’Armida. 


FALLS OF THE RIO VERDE, 


HE most enviable homesteads 

on earth are generally sup- 

_ posed to be the suburban villas of 
some Eastern capitals, whose en- 
virons have been reclaimed by Na- 
ture, and thus combine the peace 
and the verdure of a rustic solitude 
“with the opportunities of a great 
commercial metropolis, as the gar- 
dens of Castellamare near Naples, 
or the Val d’Arno, which Chateau- 
briand calls an “Arcadian fau- 
bourg, and for the abode of an inde- 
pendent human being the most desirable 
site.” But that claim might be disputed 
by some of the mountain-regions of our 
continent, which enjoy the abundance 
of the tropics together with the immuni- 
ties of a higher latitude, and compensate 
their inhabitants for the absence of a few 


artificial luxuries by a lavish and gratu-. — 


itous supply of their daily natural wants. 

The happiest situation of this kind is per- 
haps that of the terrace-land which the 
agents of Maximilian selected for the res- 
ervation of a Swiss colony on the heights 
of a plateau that overlooks the incompar- 
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able Valley of Oaxaca. The Rio Verde, 
which drains this valley, empties into the 
Pacific near the upper isthmus of our con- 
tinent. Eight hundred miles north-west 
of torrid Panama the American mainland 
contracts to one-fiftieth of its breadth be- 
tween Baltimore and San Francisco, and 
the traveller who disembarks at Alvara- 
do, on the Gulf of Mexico, can reach the 
Pacific coast after a leisurely ride of two 
or three days. The climate, therefore, is 
insular, the sun of South Mexico tempered 
by the breezes of two oceans, while the 
excessive moisture is moderated by the 
elevation of the central plateau. West 
and south-west of the isthmus and along 
the spurs of the Sierra Madre the lowlands 
of Tehuantepec spread their swamps 
around, and the lower forty miles of the 
Rio Verde lead through the depths of a 
forest-region whose annual rainfall ex- 
ceeds seventy inches, and whose exube- 
rance of animal and vegetable life would 
make it a Garden of Avalon if mosqui- 
- toes and perennial thunderstorms were 
compatible with an abode of the blest ; 
but within easy reach of this wonderland 
of tropical marvels and treasures the 


Llanos Ventosos, or ‘‘Wind Plains,” of ° 


the Sierra de San Miguel rival the sum- 
mer climate of the Maritime Alps, and 
derive their moisture-supply less from the 
clouds than from the dew of the cool, clear 
nights and the unfailing springs of the 
Central Sierra. 

I crossed this region in the summer of 
1876, in the midst of the rainy season, 
and was astonished at the contrast of the 
cloudless heights with the reeking atmo- 
sphere of the Tierra Caliente, whose mists 
and showers were even then confined to 
the lower two thousand feet, the undu- 
lating plains and the slopes of the foot- 
hills, while all above was serene and dry 
as an October day in the southern Apen- 
nines. From the cliffs of the Llanos Ven- 
tosos the wanderer looks down upon an 
ocean of clouds and driving fog, which 
boils up from a thousand valleys and far- 
stretching coast-forests, and often sub- 
merges the island-like summits of the 
foot-hills ; but if the spray of the misty 
sea should sprinkle the rocks at his feet, 
he may ascend to higher and drier 


ground, as the ramble1 on a rocky beach 
retreats from the rising tide. Hazy white 
cloudlets drift over the surging fog, gloomy 
vapors bulge up from the jungles and 
stand like looming hills on the horizon, 
and in August and September this cloud- 
panorama seems often as immeasurable 
as the azure vault above, but its upper 
limits are always clearly defined, and 
while the sun remains above the horizon 
the peaks of the Sierra de San Miguel are 
rarely dimmed by a shadow. 

Our steamer left Acapulco in a thick 
squall, and all along the coast from Cape 
Lopez to Tehuantepec the land was veil- 
ed by a shroud of rain-clouds till toward 
sunset, when the horizon partly cleared, 
and between the gray-green coast-hills 
the vapor could be seen rising from the 
valleys as the white steam from our boil- 
er-valves ; but far beyond the coast, be- 
yond the cloudbank and beyond the ho- 
rizon itself, the blue heights of the Sierra 
Madre stood revealed like the aérial forms 
of another world. When the setting sun 
gilded their crests the effect was strange 
indeed —a long-stretched, sombre fog- 
bank crowned with gleaming pinnacles, 
mountain-capt clouds instead of cloud- 
capt mountains. 

We reached the offing of Tehuantepec 
at ten o'clock on the following morning, 
and, as the mail-skiff of our steamer look- 
ed rather overloaded, I stayed behind 
and asked them to engage a shore-yawl. 
The weather was oppressively sultry, and 
when our engines ceased to puff we heard — 
the growl of an approaching thunder- 
storm. Before the boats returned the 
coast wind spattered the deck with big 
drops of rain, but my baggage was hand- 
ed down as soon as the yawl came along- 
side, and I had to follow. Two minutes 
after the squall there broke upon us a 
torrent of rain and spray that drenched 
me to the skin in less than ten seconds. 
Our outrigger was torn into shreds, the . 
boatmen crouched under the thwarts, de- 
nouncing the shortcomings of their patron 
saint in the most unequivocal terms, and 
for more than twenty minutes we were 
unable to face the storm. At length, 
taking advantage of the varying wind, 
we readjusted the remnants of our jib- 
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sheet, and managed to reach the pier, as 
wet as if we had come up from the bot- 
tom of the Pacific. 

I went to the agency of the Tabasco 
mail-coach, and, finding doors and shut- 
ters closed, inquired for the a/calderia, 
the city mayor’s office. My business be- 
ing semi- official, the deputy alcalde put 
his “house and services at my disposi- 
tion,’ but warned me that I should have 
to prepare for some delay, as no con- 
veyance of any kind had crossed the 
flooded Tierra Caliente for the last ten 
days, and ‘there was no saying if the 
diligencia would resume its regular trips 
before the end of the month. But further 
inquiry elicited the fact that the Trans- 
Continental Stage Company still de- 
spatched a weekly coach from San 
Miguel in the Sierra Madre, which 
might possibly be reached by taking a 
coast-boat to Guatalco, from where the 
trails through the Tierra Caliente were 
less subaqueous than in the immediate 
neighborhood of Tehuantepec. I could 
not learn the precise day on which the 
stage would leave its present western ter- 
minus, but I preferred to wait in the Sier- 


ra Madre, where a delay of a few days 


would give me a long-desired oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Swiss settlement 
near San Miguel. Guatalco is nothing 
but a wharf with a few abandoned har- 
bor-sheds, so I was advised to engage a 
guide and carrier at Tehuantepec. The 
latter was soon found, but the few profes- 
sional caminadors (‘‘way-makers’’) of the 
little town confessed their ignorance of 
the Guatalco trail, and disinterested par- 
ties, as well as my landlord, assured me 
that I had better rent a week-room and 
wait for the next diligencia or mule-car- 
avan than tempt the dangers of an un- 
known road in the worst week of the 
rainy season. 

I was on the point of adopting their 
plan when I learned that a Swiss colo- 
nist, who had been involved in a suit be- 
fore the probate court, was still boarding 
at one of the down-town posadas. He 
proved to be familiar with a quite prac- 
ticable trail, and very anxious to return 
if he could come to terms with the au- 
thorities. It appeared that the son of a 
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Swiss ranchero at San Miguel had been 


apprenticed to a Tehuantepec harness- 
saddler, and when, after the death of his 
father, his mother sent one of her neigh- 
bors to bring her son home, the saddler 


stuck to the terms of the indenture and 


refused to let him go. After a private 
interview with the artificer in leather and 
iron, I went to the mayor’s office, and the 
old Switzer nearly dislocated my. wrist 
when I informed him that the alcalde 
had compounded the difficulty. 

It had rained day and night for the 
last forty-eight hours, but we hired a boat 
on the same forenoon, and before dark 
reached Guatalco, where we encamped 


in one of the open sheds and dried our 


clothes before a roaring fire of shingles 
and pitch-buckets. After dark its glare 
was reflected from the dense drizzling 
fog as from a screen, but my Mexican 
carrier assured us that. such weather 
could not last much longer, even in the 
wettest season. Three days of uninter- 
rupted rain was about the maximum, he 
said, and this night would wind it upe 
Yet the next morning dawned late and 
chilly and the monotonous patter on the 
shingle roof of our shed still continued. 
Hadn’t we better stay and build another 
fire ? 

No, said the Switzer: if the rain would 
not leave us, we could leave the rain: a 
four hours’ march inland and upward 
would bring us to a different climate. 
Vorwarts ! 

My carrier had been right, though. 
We had a glimpse of the sun before we 
finished our short breakfast, and when 
we plunged into the maze of the forest 
the occasional vistas through the leafy 
vault revealed larger and larger patches 
of bright blue sky. Our so-called road, 
however, was worse than anything I had 
ever seen or heard of Flemish or South 
Louisiana synonyms of that word—miry 
lagoons and spongy mud as black and 


as sticky as pitch. I followed at the heels - 


of my‘carrier, who preferred the lagoons 
and seemed to find the shallow places by a 
sort of instinct, and the Switzer managed to 
propel his heavy boots through the tough- 
est quagmire ; but his boy, after losing his 


shoes five or six times, slung them across 
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his shoulder and splashed on barefoot. 
We kept through a comparatively open 
forest of cottonwood and tulip trees, with 
a dense jungle on our right-hand side, 
while on our left the land sloped toward 
the bottom of the Rio Verde, which is 
here about five hundred paces wide, and 
during the rainy season fills its muddy 
banks: to the brink. 

These lower coast-forests abound in 
gigantic trees, whose fruits are only ac- 
cessible to the winged and four-handed 
denizens of the forest, but farther up the 
river-shores are lined for miles with a 
dense growth of wild-growing plantains, 
of which the natives distinguish four va- 
rieties under as many different names. 
The fruit of the largest, the cuernavacas 
(““cow-horns”’), attains a weight of sev- 
en pounds, and resembles in shape the 
crooked pod of the tamarind rather than 
the cucumber-shaped little bananas which 
reach our Northern markets. They ripen 
very slowly, and often rot on the tree be- 
fore they become eatable, but the Mex- 

sicans cure them over a slow fire of em- 
bers and green brushwood, after which 
their taste can + ‘ly be distinguished 
from that of ux yellow bananas. 
Palm trees mingle here with the massive 
stems of the cottonwoods, talipot palms 
and the Jalma prieta, whose nut might 
become a profitable article of export, hav- 
ing a close resemblance toa filbert. The 
plum -clusters of the mango can only be 
reached by a bold climber, as the trunk 
_rises like a mast, often perfectly free from 
branches for eighty or ninety feet, and 
the chief beneficiaries of this region are 
still the macaws and squirrel-monkeys ; 
but farther up Pomona becomes more 
condescending, and the ancient Gym- 
nosophists, whose religion restricted true 
believers to a diet of wild-growing tree- 
fruits, would have found their fittest home 
in the terrace-land between the lower 
- twenty miles of the Rio Verde and the 
foot-hills of the Sierra de San Miguel. 
Plum-bearing bushes abound from June 
to September with red, yellow and wax- 
colored fruit ; the mora, or wild mulberry 
tree, literally covers the ground with its 
dark, honey-sweet berries ; the crown of 
the pifio palm is loaded with grape-like 


clusters, which, struck by a cudgel, dis- 
charge a shower of rich acorn -shaped 
nuts; guavas, alligator-pears, mamayos, 
chirimoyas and wild oranges display flow- 
ers and fruit at the same time, and un- 
der the alternate influence of heat and 
moisture produce their perennial crops 
with unfailing regularity; the algarobe 
(Mimosa siligua), a species of mezquite 
not larger than an apple tree, yields half 
a ton of the edible pods known as carob- 
beans or St. John’s bread ; the figs of the 
gigantic banyan tree furnish an aromatic 
syrup; the trunks of the Robinia viridis 
exude an edible gum; and from the vine- 
tangle forming the vault of the forest hang 
the bunches and clusters of forty or fifty 
varieties of wild grapes, many of them 
superior to our scuppernongs and cataw- 
bas, while the amber-colored uva real 
rivals the flavor of the finest Damascene 
raisin-grapes. 

A forced march of ten hours through 
fens and silent virgin woods brought us 
at last to the hummock region : the plain 
swelled into mounds and the current of 
the sluggish bayous became more per- 
ceptible. The higher levels showed’ ves- 
tiges of cultivation: we crossed dikes and 
ditches, a neglected fence here and there ; 
and where the larger trees had been fell- 
ed grapes and liana figs covered even 
the bushes and hedges in incredible pro- 
fusion. A troop of capuchin-monkeys 
leaped from a low mango tree, and two 
stumbling youngsters who brought up 
the rear in the scramble for the high 
timber would have tempted us to a chase 
if we had not been anxious to reach less 
malarious quarters before night. The 
neighborhood of the great swamps still 
betrayed itself by that peculiar miasmatic 
odor which emanates from stagnant pools 
and decaying vegetable matter, and in 
the recesses of the forest fluttered the | 
slate-colored swamp-moth, the ominous 
harbinger of the mosquito. The tipulary 
pests were getting ready for action: their 
skirmishers, the samcudos and moscas ne- 
gras, had already opened the campaign, 
and became sensible as well as audible 
in spite of the rapidity of our march. One . 
of the twilight species, the mosca delgada, 
a straw -colored little midge, bites like a 
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fire-ant—a mischievous, and, it seems, 
unpractical, freak of Nature, since the 
superfluous virulence of its sting must 
certainly interfere with the business fa- 
cilities of a suctorial insect. 

“Halloo! here is the corduroy road: 
we are near the Casa Blanca now,” cried 
the boy, who trotted ahead of us wher- 


ever the thickets were not too cruelly 
matted. 

“A hacienda, I suppose? Couldn't w 
get there before night ?” 

“Yes, a fine country-seat— Mr. Lacer- 
da’s place,” said the senior Switzer: “there 
is land belonging to it all the way up to 
San Miguel. Still, I would advise you to 


JUNGLES OF THE RIO VERDE. 


give the casa a wide berth. The owner 
is on his last legs, dropsical and decrepit, 
and the place is now bossed by a set of 
scandalous shrews. Miss Nancy Lacerda 
and her mother were up in our village last 
year, and my uncle Fritz lodged them in 
his parlor and treated them to the best his 
place affords— anyhow, never charged 
them a cent, I am sure—and how do 
you think they paid us? By ridiculing 
his poor old Swiss jacket and slandering 
our girls for not wearing vedosos” (a 
veil-like head-dress). ‘“Confound their 
tongues! No, no: I would rather sit in 
the stocks all night than trust myself in 
that den of venomous vixens.” 


Seeing I looked disappointed, “ Never 
Vor. XXV.—2 


mind,” said he, “I'll get you to a fine 
trapiche —a cotton-gin— before night : 
none of your tumbledown vemo/linas, but 
a mill with a strong roof and planed floors, 
all in good order except the machinery. 
It was built by a man from Texas, who 


bought land in this bottom twelve years — 


ago, but was gone before we came here. 
‘ The rancho of the crazy American,’ they 
used to call the place. He couldn’t agree 
with his neighbors, they say, and hedged 
his place in, threatening to shoot any one 
at sight who should dare to cross his fence. 
No doubt we should hear a different tale 
if we could see the man himself.” 

mosquitoes there, I hope ?” 

“No, not in the loft. That’s the best 
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of it: they never bother you in a high, 
open building, unless there are higher 
trees close by—maybe on account of the 
draught, for a good breeze blows them 
away like smoke, you know. The Greas- 
ers say they never go higher than twenty 
feet above the level ground, because the 
upper air belongs to St. Hubert, who does 
not tolerate witches and gnats in his de- 
partment.” 

The evening mist rose from the sat- 
urated ground and the woods began to 
darken. “Dzos mio!” grunted the car- 
rier, slapping his neck left and right: 
“ya vienen—we are in for it: here they 
come.” 

Yes, they were upon us: the nocturnal 
host of the Fly-god was in the field, and 
a humming cloud of invisible pursuers 
tracked our march like the ghost of a 
bloodhound. We kept on through bushes 
and brambles, across anthills and fallen 
trees, till the boy was getting blown and 
footsore, but when we tried to rest, sitting 
or standing, the whining falsetto of the 
little vampires increased rapidly to a 
fierce buzz that soon made us take to 
our heels again. Our guide, who had 
pressed forward in silent haste, began 
to peer around in a way that made me 
a little uneasy till a full hour after sun- 
set, when we stumbled upon a bramble- 
covered clearing, and a regular Appen- 
zell view-halloo whoop reassured my 
mind: Z’Gott, Herr Landsman, we 
found him! Now for the trapiche!” 

The cotton-gin loomed at the farther 
end of the field, and was taken by storm 
over piles of muck and scattered fence- 
rails. Seeing no ladder, we clambered 
through the pivot-hole in the ceiling of a 
musty-smelling machine-shed, but in the 
open loft above we found a delicious 
breeze, and—St. Hubert be praised !— 
not a single mosquito. 

The carrier threw himself upon his 


’ pack with a sigh of relief, and we squat- 


ted around the hatch to cool off before 
we opened our mess-bag. 

From the hills on our right came the 
perfume of blooming tamarisks, and from 
the jungle below a cool lake-air, and at 
times strange voices of the wilderness— 
the hoarse bark of a cayman, answered 


by the shriek of swamp-geese in the 
canebrakes of the Rio Verde, and in 
the distance now and then a queer rus- 
tling sound, like the shaking of a tree 
butted b some heavy animal. Bats 
were circling above our heads in the 
moonlight, and our advent seemed to 
have excited the curiosity of a troop of 
flying squirrels, who uttered their chirp- 
ing squeak now on the roof, now in 
the branches of a neighboring live-oak 
tree. After removing a layer of seed-cot- 
ton that might harbor scorpions or centi- 
pedes, I spread my blanket near the hatch 
and made myself comfortable for the night. 
My feet still smarted, though I had pulled 
off my stockings as well as my boots; yet 
I could not regret the hardships of a march 
which had brought us to such an encamp- 
ment. The portador was taking his ease 
in the centre of the floor, where the night 
wind played with his long hair, while the 
Swiss boy had fallen asleep on the man- 
tle of his countryman, who was sitting in 
the open louvre, smoking his pipe in meas- 
ureless content. The air up here was de- 
lightfully cool, and with the buzz of the 
legions of Beelzebub still ringing in our 
ears the sense of security itself was more 
than a negative comfort. 

Baron Savarin, who wrote a treatise on 
the art of enjoying life, should have add- 
ed a chapter on the happiness of contrast. 
A snug cottage in a stormy November 
night, a shade tree on the Llano Estaca- 
do, the silence of the upper Alleghanies 
after a “revival-meeting”’ in the valleys, 
a bath in the dog-days, would rank above 
all the luxuries of Paris and Stamboul if 
unbought enjoyments could ever become 
fashionable. 

The moon set soon after midnight, but 
we managed to readjust our luggage by 
the light of greased paper-spills, and en- 
tered the gates of the foot-hills before the 
watch-call of the nighthawk had been 
silenced by the réveille of the iris-crows. 
A keen land-breeze, tumbling the mists 
through the fens of the Tierra Caliente, 
gave promise of a bright day. What won- 
derful perfumes the morning wind brews 
from the atmosphere of a moist tropical 
forest-land !—scents that haunt the mem- 
ory more persistently than the echo of a 
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our near neighborhood the startling 


weird song. No latter-day nose could an- 
alyze these odors aind trace them to their 
several sources; but, with or without an 


attempt at further classification, they might 


be primarily divided into sweet, and pun- 
gent aromatic smells, the latter prevail- 
ing in the coast-jungles, the former in the 
mountain-forests. A few of the first named, 
the spicy scents, are so peculiar that, once 
identified, they can be easily recognized: 
here, for instance, the effluvium of the 
musk lianas, whose flowers diffuse a sort 
of odorous diapason, which predominates 
even through the bouquet-medley 
of the South Mexican flora. 

As the white streaks in the east 
assumed a yellowish tint the paro- 
quets in the crests of the pifio palms 
saluted the morning with sudden 
screams ; the multitudinous voices 
of a crow-swarm approached from 
the coast-forests; two and two, and 
in a series of pairs, the macaws 
came flying across the sky; and in 


cry of the chachalaca, or jungle- : 
pheasant, went up from an hibiscus- 
thicket. Softly first, then louder and 
louder, the ca/anda, the mocking- 
bird of the tropics, intonated its 
morning hymn, and the fluting 
curlew rose from the grass like a 
skylark; but a sweeter sound to 
our ears was the murmuring of 
a little brook at the roadside: we had 
reached the region of rocks and swift- 
flowing waters. 

Of reptiles, as of Red Republicans, it 
may be said that they are least dreaded 
in the countries where they most abound. 
While a New England boarding -school 
virgin goes into epileptic spasms at the 
aspect of a blindworm, the young Mex- 
icanas surround themselves with a vari- 
ety of ophidian pets, and view a freckled 
tree-snake and a gay butterfly with equal 
pleasure or equal unconcern. A little 
barefoot girl that met us on her way to 
the spring put her toes caressingly on the 
smooth hide of a green-and-white speck- 
led vivora mansa that wriggled across 
the road; and our barelegged portador 
kicked dozens of good-sized bush-snakes 
out of our path after noticing that they 
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frightened our young travelling compan- 
ion. More than ninety per cent. of all 
South American snakes are as harmless 
as lizards, and the four or five venom- 
ous varieties are well known and easily 
avoided. 

I will here add a word on the dreaded 
venomous insects of the tropics. The ant 
and mosquito plagues of the coast-jungles 
can hardly be overestimated, but the vir- 
ulence of their larger congeners is fre- 
quently and grossly exaggerated. The 
chief insect-ogres of sensation romancers 


CYPRESS OF MARIA DEL TULE. 


and fireside travellers are three: the scor- 
pion, the tarantula and the centipede, 
either of whom can rival the homicidal 
prestige of Victor Hugo’s octopus. But 
I may confidently appeal to the verdict 
of any personal observer who has passed 
a few years in the African or American 
tropics when I assert that these supposed 
express-messengers of Death are not more 
venomous, and are far less aggressive, 
than our common North American hor- 
net. I doubt if the sting of twenty taran- 
tulas could cause the death of a healthy 
child, and I am quite sure that a poison- 
ivy blister and the bite of a fire-ant are 
more painful than the sting of a centi- 
pede. An hysterical lady may succumb 
to the bite of a common gadfly, but I hold 
that only co-operative insects — termites, 
wasps, humblebees, etc.— could ever 
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make away with a normally-constituted 
human being. 

Aswarm of vociferous iris-crows appear- 
ed in the sky overhead, and before they 
had passed the woods were wide awake 
all around. The humming-birds were on 
the wing, the wood-pigeons repeated their 
murmuring call in the taxus-groves, and 
from the lower depths of the forest came 
the chattering scream of a squirrel-mon- 
key. The rising sun was hidden by the 
treetops of the eastern valleys when we 
halted on the summit of a rocky bluff, 
but the mountain-mists had disappear- 
ed, and the vistas on our left afforded a 
dazzling view of the sunlit foot-hills and 
the valley of the Rio Verde. The river 
is here crossed by a rope-ferry a little 
above its junction with a tributary that 
drains the glorious valley of Morillo and 
an Alpine group whose wooded heights 
stand in my memory like a vision of 
Ganadesha, the mountain-park of In- 
dra’s Paradise. 

The air of these woodlands is the an- 
tithesis of our Northern workshop atmo- 
sphere. There is a feeling of delight— 
our lost sixth sense, I am tempted to call 
it —which gratifies the lungs rather than 
the olfactory organ if you inhale the morn- 
ing breezes, oxidated, and perhaps ozon- 
ized, by the first influence of sunlight on 
the aromatic vegetation of these hills—a 
delight which, like the charm of harmo- 
nious sounds, reacts on the soul, and 
awakens emotions which have lain dor- 
mant in the human breast since we ex- 
changed the air of our Summerland home 
for the dust of our hyperborean tenement- 
prisons. 

The hum of insects soon mingled with 
the bird-voices of our forest. To and fro, 
in fitful flight, flashed the Zde//as, the 
glitter- winged dragon - flies, and a few 
large papilios flopped lazily through the 
dew-drenched foliage. No gnats up here, 
but thousands of tiny, honey -seeking 
wasps and midges, and bright-winged 
grasshoppers that rose with a fluttering 
spring when the first sunbeams reach- 
ed the damp underbrush. Ants hurried 
about their daily toil, and when we 
ascended the next ridge we saw various 
kinds of lizards flitting across the road or 


basking on the wayside rocks, one of 
them a sort of dwarf iguana, of a moss- 
green tint, on which protective color it 
seemed to rely for its safety, as its move- 
ments were as sluggish as those of a toad. 

As we kept steadily uphill, the sun 
seemed to mount very rapidly, and, peak 
after peak, the summits of the upper sier- 
ra rose into view. Zempantepec, La Si- 
rena and the Nevado de Colcoyan tow- 
ered above the rest, the latter at least four 
thousand feet above the snow-line. Few 
prospects on earth could efface the im- 
pression of that panorama. In the Sier- 
ra de San Miguel our continent repro- 
duces the Syrian Lebanon on a grander 
scale. Septimus Severus, who vacillated 
between his throne and the Elysian val- 
leys of Daphne, would have renounced” 
the empire of the world for the moun- 
tain-gardens of the Val de Morillo, and 
the giants of the cypress forests on the 
south-eastern slope of the sierra dwarf 
all the cedars of Bashan and Hebron. 
The largest, though not the tallest, of 
these trees, the cypress of Maria del Tule 
(twelve miles south of San Miguel), which 
Humboldt calls the “oldest vegetable 
monument of our globe,” has a diam- 
eter of forty-two feet,* a circumference 
of one hundred and thirty-six feet near 
the ground and of one hundred and four 
six feet higher up, and measures two 
hundred and eighty-two feet between 
the extremities of two opposite branches. 
Yet this tree has many rivals in the Val 
de Morillo and near the sources of the 
Rio Verde, where groups of grayish- 
green mountain-firs rise like hillocks 
above the surrounding vegetation. 

On our right extended the orange-gar- 
dens of Casa Blanca for two miles along 
the base of the hill to a deep ravine, re- 
appearing on the other side, where their 
white-blooming treetops mingled with the 
copses of a banana-plantation. Farther 
up, euphorbias and hibiscus prevailed, 
and the upper limit of the foot - hills is 
marked by the paler green of the cork- 
oak forests that cover the slopes of the 

e 

* The celebrated “‘ cypress of Montezuma,” near 
the Mexican capital, measures only thirty-eight feet 
in circumference.—Vide Humboldt’s Views of Na- 
ture, p. 289, n. 12. 
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sierra proper. In the north-east this 
sierra becomes linked with the rami- 
fications of the central Cordilleras, and 
connected with our ridge by one of the 
densely-wooded spurs that flank the pla- 
teau of the Llanos Ventosos. The rocks 
at our feet belonged therefore to a moun- 
tain-chain that might be called a lineal 
continuation of the Gila range in Arizona 
and Nueva Leon. But what a difference 
in the climate and scenery! There, arid 
rocks and thorny ravines; here, dense 
mountain-forests, deep rivers, a saturated 
atmosphere, and springs on almost every 
acre of ground. The very 
brambles in the rock-clefts 
were fresh with dew, and 
the sprouts of the broom- 
furze looked like wilder- 
ing asparagus. The ra- 
vines flamed with flowers 
of every size and every 
hue. An agent of a Lon- 
don or Hamburg curios- 
ity-dealer might make his 
living here with a com- 
mon butterfly-net. On 
any sunny forenoon an 
active boy could gather a 
stock of Lepidoptera that 
would create a bonanza 
sensation among the col- 
lectors of a North European capital: the 
rhododendron thickets of the upper Rio 
Verde are frequented by gigantic vari- 


- eties of Nymphalis, Vanessa and Parnas- 


séus which would retail in Brussels at from 
two to ten dollars apiece. 

The sun rose higher, but not the ther- 
mometer, and when we clambered up 
through an orchard. of scattered cherry 
trees I am sure that the maximum tem- 
perature in the shade did not exceed 


sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit. We had 


reached the Llanos Ventosos, the air- 
plains of San Miguel, the playground 
of the four winds of heaven, where sun- 
strokes are unknown, though the mists 


of the rainy season never cloud their 
-deep-blue sky. Down in the coast-jun- 


gles the Rain-fiend was at it again : dark 
gray showers swept visibly along the shore, 
while the foot-hills simmered under the 
rays of a vertical sun. But up here the 


air was dry as well as cool: the edge of 
the plateau is at least six thousand feet 
above the level of the Pacific, which is 
in plain view from Punta Piedra tc the 
downs of Tehuantepec. : 

We entered the village about two P. M., 
and my companions conducted me to a 
little frame house, where I was hospita- 
bly received by the Indian gardener and 
the daughters of Pastor Wenck, the min- 
ister of the Protestant part of the commu- 
nity, whose brother in Tehuantepec had 
entrusted me with different letters, with. 
a note of introduction. The pastor had 


INDIAN FALCONER. 


harnessed his mule ar hour ago to get 
a load of Spanish moss from the foot- 
hills; so I left my carrier in charge of 
the Indian gardener and sauntered out 
into the village. 

Neubern (New Bern) de San Miguel— 
or Villa Cresciente, as it was originally 
called from its situation on a crescent- 
shaped bluff—was founded in 1865 un- 
der the happiest auspices, the charter of 
the colony including such inducements 
as exemption from taxes for the first five 
years, free roads and schools, gratuitous 
seed-corn, farming implements, etc. to 
indigent immigrants, and attracted a con- 
siderable number of the vey best agricul- 
turists from Tyrol and Southern Switzer- 
land. But after the collapse of the im- 
perial government a waning moon would 
have been the fitter emblem of the Cres- 
cent Village: its privileges were abro- 
gated, and many of the disappointed 
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Bauern returned to their native coun- 
tries. Still, the appointment of a few 
half-Indian officials is the only positive 
grievance of the colonists, and the ad- 
vantages of their climate and situation 
might well reconcile them to greater 
inconvenie. -ces. 

At a distance of only sixteen degrees 
from the equator, the average tempera- 
ture of the coldest and warmest months 
differs less than spring and summer in 
the United States, so that the September 
weather of Geneva or Innspruck is here 
as perennial as a sea-fog in Newfound- 
land. During a residence of seven years 
Pastor Wenck has chronicled four thun- 
derstorms, twenty-two common storms, 
two hoar-frosts (both in November), one 
sultry day and two hundred and eight 
short showers, leaving a balance of two 
thousand two hundred and ninety-two 
days of himmelswetter —heaven-weath- 
er—as he called it, alternating with cool 
nights whose dew indemnifies the fields 
for the scantiness of the annual rainfall. 
Yet the denizens of this Himmel -land 
come in for a first-hand share of all the 
luxuries which a compensating Nature 
has lavished on the inhabitants of the 
sweltering Tierra Caliente. 

Forty or fifty varieties of tropical fruits 
come to their tables in a freshness and 
sun -ripened sweetness quite unknown 
to our Northern markets; their builders 
may select their material from groves of 
mahogany, iron-wood, American ebony, 
greenheart, euphorbia and other timber 
trees of the coast-swamps; cacao, va- 
nilla, gums and frankincense can be 
bought at half trade-prices, and an ex- 
cursion of ten miles will take them to a 
region where the pot-hunter can fill his 
bag day after day without fear of ever 
exhausting the meat-supply, where the 
adventurous sportsman may try his luck 
and the mettle of his dogs, and where 


‘the naturalist can revel in all the won- 


ders of a tropical terra incognita. 

At six Pp. M. Pastor Wenck returned with 
a cargo of Spanish moss for mattresses 
and other domestic purposes, a bundle 
of broom-brush, and the following little 
extras: a rabbit, a six-pound cluster of 
yellow grapes, a handkerchief full of rare 
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orchids, a rhinoceros-beetle, a lot of wild 
yams and two swamp-turtles. He could 
have shot a hatch of nest- pheasants, he 
said, if he had not been short of ammu- 
nition, for down in the foot-hills his dogs | 
treed a young puma, and he exhausted 
his shot-pouch in a vain attempt to dis- 
lodge the little dodger. Venison was a 
drug in this market, he told me: his In- 
dian neighbors frequently offered a fat 
cimaron (bighorn sheep), an agouti-an- 
telope or a brace of turkeys for the priv- 
ilege of using his carpenter tools or hand- 
mill for a few minutes. Irish potatoes 
need a good deal of hoeing and artificial 
irrigation, and fetch four reals (forty-eight 
cents) per bushel, but most other vege- 
tables are as cheap as whortleberries in a 
Georgia swamp. As all foreign residents 
agreed that pulmonary complaints are 
not only rare, but quite unknown, on 
the Llanos Ventosos, the following price- 
list may interest Northern invalids who 
would like to try the Sierra de San Mi- 
guel for a winter or two: 

Rent, per month, of an unfur- 


nished cottage at Neubern. 10 reals =§1.20. 
Indian boy of all work, aa ‘day 3 medios = 18 cents. 


Saddle-horse, 2reals =24 
Guide, “cc 4 = 
Milk, per quart... ..... 1medio = 
Eggs, perscore ..:.... rreal =12 
Pigeon-eggs, per score . . 1medio = 6 
Butter, per pound ...... 3medios=18 
Flour (wheat), per bushel. . . greals =48 
Flour (maize), “‘ zreal “ 
Olive oil, per quart: . .. 3 medios= 18. 
Calmet-seed oil, per quart . . 1 medio = 6“ 
Mutton, per pound. ..... 
Rabbits, per halfscore. ... qreals = 
Pigeons, “ce “ 36 “ 
Turkeys, apiece. ...... 3 medios=18 
Brown beans, per bushel . 3 medios=18 “ 
Lentils, Sreals =60 
Sweet potatoes, ‘‘ 3medios=18 
Brown sugar, per pound ... r1medio = 6 “ 


Mangos (large plums), per! bush. 5 medios=30 ‘“ 


Grapes, best quality, 5 “f =30 “ 
Oranges, 3reals = 
Bananas, best, ba 3medios=18 “ 
Honey, per pound ...... tmedio = 6 “ 


The Valley of Oaxaca abounds in 
game ; red deer, elk, otters, turkeys and 
pheasants can always be met in their 
favorite haunts; panthers, pumas and. 
three varieties of bears frequent the jun- 
gles; and perfectly wild black cattle, shy- 
er than deer, are occasionally seen in the 
forests of the foot-hills. Still-hunting and 


| 


emboscados —lying in ambush near the 
springs and salt-licks—are the favorite 
methods; the great difficulty with hounds, 
besides the thickness of the jungles, be- 
ing the abundance of vermin, as an Ar- 
kansas hunter would say—of small quad- 
rupeds whose scent confuses all but the 
veteran finders. Mr. Wenck had a cou- 
ple of acclimatized deerhounds that would 
track a panther even through the thickets 
of the Tierra Caliente and 
follow a deer for days; but 
the scent of a capuchin- 
monkey never fails to throw 
them out: the peculiar rank 
odor of a gato pardo, or 
palm-cat, seems also to 
have an irresistible attrac- 
tion for canine nostrils. 

A species of stout chick- 
enhawk is trained by the 
Oaxaca Indians as falcons, 
and the hamlet of Villarica, 
near Amatlan, is famous 
for its bird-fanciers, among 
whom the “gentil craft of 
gerfalconry” has been 
handed down, with all its 
mysteries and by-laws, per- 
haps from the retainers of 
one of the Spanish robber- 
knights who infested these 
mountains in the sixteenth 
century. They train them 
to catch pheasants and woodcocks, and 
even gazafos, or mule-ear rabbits, on the 
upper table-lands; and Mr. Wenck told 
me about a half-breed falconer of the 
neighboring village of Las Tunas who, 
with the aid of two co-operating hawks, 
once filled an order for a dozen parrots 
in asingle forenoon. His birds captured 
nine macaws and twenty -two paroquets, 
nineteen of them “rough-caught ’—z. ¢. 
torn into pieces — but of the rest seven 
were apparently uninjured and five at 
least in a salable condition. 

I was obliged to decline the invita- 
tion of an American speculator who had 
purchased a promising silver-mine in 
the upper sierra, and wanted to show 
me his new hydraulic rock-blaster ; but 
Mr. Wenck insisted that I must stay till 
the next evening and see the festival of 
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Santa Lucia at the neighboring Domini- 
can convent of Las Tunas. 

The following morning my Swiss trav- 
elling-companion from Tehuantepec lent 
mg his saddle-horse, and the pastor man- 
aged to pack his family of six children, 
together with sundry baskets and boxes, 
into a two-wheeled cart padded and 
cushioned with hay; and, leaving the 
house in charge of the Indian gardener, 


DON CARL’s PETS. 


we proceeded in a north-easterly direc- 
tion on a tolerably good country road. 
After the village there was a long, grad- 
ual ascent of about a league, with the 
deep valley of the Rio Verde constantly 
in view on our left, while the rising hills 
on our right were covered with woods 
and orchards. Wherever we passed a 
clearing we got a glimpse of the snow- 
capped sierras in the north-east, and now 
and then of a glittering double peak a lit- 
tle farther south, somewhere in the cen- 
tral sierras of Guatemala. After an hour 
or two of slow riding and lively talk Mr. 
Wenck drew up on a level plateau where 
the road turned sharply to the left and 
downhill. 

“Tf my eldest son shows any turn for 
business,” said he, “I shall buy him this 
land and a silk-culture outfit. There are 
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whole forests of wild-growing mulberry 
trees in the valleys all around, and with 
the summer climate of Southern France 
it would be strange if we could not raise 
all the silkworms we want. Labor is 
cheaper here than in Languedoc, where 
food and winter-houses are a heavy ad- 
ditional expense. In New Orleans raw 
silk brings five dollars a pound: here I 
do not think that the producer’s expenses, 
including transportation to Vera Cruz, 
would amount to fifty cents. I have a 
mind to try it myself if I should ever 
resign my charge.” 

“So you have not lost faith in the pros- 
pects of the colony?” I asked. 

“No, but I should stay for better or 
worse,” said he. ‘My relations in Lu- 
cerne want me to come home, but I know 
that even in the valley of the Engadine I 
should be haunted by a homesickness 
after this Switzerland of the tropics.” 

We stopped for dinner at Las Casca- 
das, the country-seat of Captain Remely, 
a Tehuantepec merchant of German de- 
scent. The house, built in 1810 by the 
Spanish governor of Oaxaca, is charm- 
ingly situated near the lower falls of the 
Rio Verde, and the present proprietor has 
turned a portion of the old orchard into a 
botanical garden, with a little Zoo, whose 
inhabitants, with few exceptions, run at 
large like domesticated animals. 

The irregular groups of tropical trees 
and flower- bushes gave the garden a 
park-like appearance. There were huge 
old taxus trees, whose hollow branches 
were garrisoned by swarms of paroquets: 
orange-groves, where sloths and squirrel- 
monkeys could get free luncheon at all 
hours of the day; and a great variety of 
palms, many of which my Swiss cicerone 
could only distinguish under their Span- 
ish names. The trunks of different tall 
cocoanut trees were almost overloaded 
with a tangle of luxuriant grapevines, that 
hung like a mantle from a height of sixty 
feet to the ground ; and it struck me that 
viticulture would be as profitable as the 
silk business in this valley. 

“Tt has never been tried,’ said Mr. 
Wenck. “The natives get all the fresh 
grapes they want out in the woods, and 
only few of them are enterprising enough 


to sell them in the form of raisins. They 
do not care much for grapes, anyhow.” 

“Don’t they drink any wine ?” 

“Not often: they have other tipples. 
There is a disgusting kind of poison-herb 
growing in the swamps—cicuéa they call 
it, a sort of water-hemlock—and a simple 
decoction of a handful of the fresh leaves 
is enough to intoxicate the toughest toper. 
If you try it for the first time, a spoonful 
is enough to make you seasick, and a 
glassful might kill you; but they, some- 
how, get used to it, and prefer it to rum 
and pulque. I have often thought that 
any poison may become a ‘second na- 
ture’ and a‘tonic;’ and if a man must 
needs stimulate himself, he might as well 
get his tipple in the next poison-swamp, 
instead of buying it across the counter.” 

At least an inexpensive way of going 
to pot; but, like opium, czcufa seems to 
have the further advantage of inducing a 
peaceful kind of delirium, while hashish 
and alcohol affect the temper as well as 
the senses. 

The zoological department of the park 
comprised nearly all the felines and quad- 
rumana of Southern Mexico, besides birds 
and a variety of reptiles and curious ro- 
dents. If Mr. Remely’s captives object- 
ed to their treatment, they showed a 
strange want of enterprise, for the ring- 
fence that enclosed the park was low’ 
and full of loopholes ; but I suspect that 
a congenial climate and a liberal food- 
supply would reconcile most wild animals 
toa smaller and less agreeable prison than 
a forty-acre lot of woods and orchards. 
They seemed, indeed, to have made them- 
selves at home, agile squirrels, as well as 
sluggish water-hogs and defenceless mon- 
keys, not less than the larger carnivora, 
A coyote bitch suckled her litter of black- 
muzzled puppies under a bush close to 
the main gravel-path, and the capuchin- 
monkeys had multiplied till many of the 
young ones had to be drowned like super- 
numerary kittens. Mr. Remely’s eldest | 
son, a poor cripple of nineteen or twenty 
years, was at present the only Caucasian 
inhabitant of the casa, and could not 
enter the park in daylight without be- 
coming the centre of an excited group of 
four-handers and reptiles. They wound 
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around his crutch, clung to his legs, and 
often impeded his progress so effectually 
that he had to surrender at discretion, and 
wait on the next garden - bench till the 
monos chicos had filched the last nut from 
his pockets and the bear had satisfied 
himself that there would be no meat for 
supper this evening. A young boa wound 
around his waist when he showed me the 
she-bear’s den, and seemed to enjoy the 
warmth of his under-garments like a nest- 
squirrel. But an old armadillo on a bun- 
dle of reeds in the corner rolled himself 
up at our approach, and contracted his 
body with the tenacity of a hedgehog. 

““We have had this chap more than 
four years,” said Don Carl, “but I do 
not know if you will believe me if I tell 
you that nobody ever saw him eat yet. 
The carrots we leave near his couch dis- 
appear and his excrements accumulate 
periodically, so we know, that he does 
eat; but, like a grand Brahman, he con- 
ceals the act from all mortal eyes. ‘I be- 
lieve he would starve to death if you 
would sit up with a lantern and watch 
him.” 

Besides the capuchin- and squirrel- 
monkeys and a few good-sized sapajous 
(Ateles paniscus), they had a large coaita, 
or spider-monkey, from Guatemala, who 
seemed to prefer the society of man to 
that of his hairier Darwinian brethren. 


LIMESTONE CAVES OF THE SIERRA HONDA. 


He appreached us like a mendicant with 
outstretched paw: the gardener, Don Carl 
told me, had taught him to shake hands, 
and his notions of the efficacy of that 
function were somewhat transcendental. 
Being a native of the lower tropics, he 
was rather sensitive to cold, and on rainy 
winter mornings used to crouch under 
the gateway and shake hands with all 
visitors, as if to solicit their interference 
in the obnoxious meteorological proceed- 
ings. On the roof of a tool-shed we found 
a good-natured little sloth, who permitted 
me to tickle his neck and turned over on 
his back like a playful puppy, parrying 
my fingers with his long claws. A sloth 
is indeed rather awkward than sluggish: 
the peculiar formation of his limbs makes 
him almost helpless on level ground, but 
on his native trees he is active enough . 
for all practical purposes, and an old cin- 
namon bear is a much fitter emblem of 
laziness. The one in Mr. Remely’s park 
used to squat at the foot of a shady cop- 
per beech, embrace the trunk with his fore 
paws, and, pressing his forehead against 
a projecting root, remain immovable for - 
hours together, brooding over dreamy 
mementos of the Tierra Fria, whose 
temperature enabled him to prolong 
such blissful torpors for weeks and 
months. 

Don Carl’s gardener introduced me to 
an interesting little pet, a gray lynx, with | 
restless yellow eyes and an evident pen- 
chant for practical jokes. They kept him 
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in the open tool-shed, and as we entered 
he turned his head with a sudden inter- 
est in the construction of a patent lawn- 
mower behind his couch. But as I ap- 
proached, his right paw stole out from 
under the hay, he humped his back and 
with an abrupt spring alighted on my 
breast and had his paws around my neck 
inaminute. The guffaw of the old Prus- 
sian guaranteed the peaceful intentions 
of my interviewer, who cocked his head, 
and, with his left ear touching my chin, 
eyed me in a serio-comical way that al- 
most upset me with laughing before I 
could get rid of him. 

“IT wonder how you can keep this little 
bouncer away from your chickens and 
things,” said I when I recovered my 
breath, “if you leave his door open?” 

“God have mercy upon any of them if 
they touch my chickens!’ said the Prus- 
sian. “No, sir: I’m pretty safe as far as 
that’s concerned: they know I would skin 
them alive. We had a young pointer pup 
that got into the garden once in a while, 
and used to worry the pheasants, but I 
cured him in just twenty-four hours.” 

“What did you do to him?” 

“Well, sir, I caught him on top of a 
lame old cock-pheasant that I meant to 
kill anyhow; so, instead of whipping 
the dog, I opened his jaws and cram- 
med the cock in as far as I could, and 
then tied a twelve-yard wash-line around 
his muzzle, bird and all. With the rope 
I had left I tied his four legs into a bunch 
and threw him out in the hot sun. Chaw- 
ing the bird only made matters worse for 
him, for he bit through into its bowels, 
and with that mess in his mouth he had 
to lie in the broiling sun for full eight 
hours, all night and four hours the next 
morning, till I released him a little be- 
fore noon. I do not think he will forget 
the day of the month. The mere sight 
of a pheasant sets him galloping as if 
the devil were at his heels. I once caught 
old Mr. Cinnamon nosing around a pen 
where we kept a litter of young water- 
hogs, but I cured him by sticking a pitch- 
fork into his ribs whenever he came with- 
in ten yards of that pen.” 

““No wonder you can ‘cure’ them, if 
you have a list of such remedies.” 


“Yes, sir, you can break the most ob- 
stinate brutes of almost anything if you 
just show them that you are in down- 
right earnest. I wasn’t here two weeks 
before they found out who was ring- 
master of this circus. I can break them 
of all their bad habits — with one single 
exception, so far as I know: no human 
power or ingenuity can cure a capuchin- 
monkey of squealing if you take hold of — 
him. I tried it, and gave it up after kill- 
ing about fifteen of them.” 

“Youdid? They hadreasons for squeal- 
ing, then, I should say.” 

“Yes, but I tried them with fair means 
too—coaxed them, fondled them, let them 
starve and came up with my hands full 
of tidbits,—all no use: they licked their 
chops, but the moment I touched their 
starved carcasses the squealing began. I 
grabbed some of them and choked them 
till their eyes and tongues started out of 
their heads, but the minute they got wind 
enough they used it for squealing instead 
of breathing. There was no doubt of it 
that they did know what I choked them 
for, but they would rather die than live 
and not squeal.” 

“Don’t you think an animal's bite is 
dangerous if you torment it that way?” 

“Not a monkey’s, sir; but carnivorous 
brutes can give you a dose of gangrene 
with a mere scratch. I think it’s the pu- 
trid flesh and stuff sticking to their claws 
and poisoning your blood if they just rip 
your skin. But monkeys are subject to 
hydrophobia, it seems. We had a case 
of that kind a year ago with the mate 
of our big spider-monkey. She was the 
best-natured creature in the lot, but one 
morning she went tearing around the 
park like a wild-cat. It was some kind 
of a fit, we thought, but when we were 
at dinner in the casa she rushed into the 
room and upon my little poodle-dog, and 
bit him to death in less than a minute. 
It struck us then that she must be mad; 
and I can tell you, sir, I wished that 
there had been more than one door to 
that room or no wire-screen at the win- 
dows. She was crouching in the open 
door, ready to spring, and we had no 
gun handy, and hardly knew what to 
do. Don Carl turned as white as chalk, 
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but didn’t say a word, and I was satis- 
fied as long as he would not ask me to 
put that monkey out. We saw then that 
Greasers are not all cowards. Our old 
mestizo woodchopper went around the 
table and got a cider-jug in the opposite 
corner, swung it up and walked toward 
the door with his teeth set. The monkey 
did not seem to like his looks, and drew 
back a little, maybe to brace herself for 
a spring; but in the next second the jug 


isthmus mountains. The cavernous lime- 
stone crops out in a massive stratum at 
the head-waters of the Tehuantepec Riv- 
er, and follows the ridge of the sierra for 
more than twenty leagues to its junction 
with the eastern Cordilleras. The whole 
intermediate mountain-range abounds 
with unexplored caves, and must be ac- 
tually honeycombed, if we are to believe 
the Indian tradition of a hidden, passage 
from Amatlan to Villalta, on the eastern 
slope, by a continuous rock-tunnel, in 
whose lateral ramifications the satraps 
of Montezuma concealed their treasures 
when the Spaniards overran the prov- 
ince of Tehuantepec. 

About four P. M. we remounted, and 
reached the convent of Las Tunas an 
hour before sunset. At least two hun- 
dred horses were haltered outside in a 
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came down like an axe, and we had to’ 
own our mistake if we had thought that 
hydrophobia was incurable. Don Carl 
was puzzled for a new set of skull-bones 
when he tried to stuff that monkey.” 
There were four half-grown panthers 
and five very young pumas, who had all 
been captured in the rocks of the Sierra 
Honda, whose limestone caves seem, in- 
deed, to be used as a lying-in establish- 


THE WIGWAM SWING. 


ment by all the female carnivora of the 


row, and, seeing nothing but strange 
faces, Mr. Wenck drove through the 
lodge-gate in the hope of meeting one 
of his village Indians or finding a place 
for his mule in the convent stables. The 
gate-posts, the veranda and many trees 
were decorated with flags and huge bou- 
quets in honor of Santa Lucia, the con- 
vent’s patron saint and a far-famed ad- 
jutor of orthodox invalids. The function 
was an annual festival, and it was hoped 
that the liberality of the visitors would 
this time meet the expenses of a new 
corona and chaplet, of which, as a pla- 
card near the contribution-box informed 
us, the saint was in pressing need. A 
continual low tolling of the bells seemed 
to ring out a standing invitation to the 
faithful, who, indeed, had answered the 
summons in numbers which must have 
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been swelled by quotas from different ad- 
joining counties. 

The convent park was crowded with 
devotees and sightseers; the squaws of 
the Indian villages had mustered for 
dress-parade ; and noisy swarms of chil- 
dren on the grass and in the trees gave 
the.funcion somewhat of the mirth of a 
Sunday -school picnic. My padre Abad 
had squeezed his ample proportions into 
a garden-chair under a magnolia tree 
that rose from the centre of a round table 
as from a flower-pot, and the shade of the 
lawn, with its hillocks of fresh-mown hay 
and sprawling friars, seemed here so in- 
viting to our mule that she came to a full 
stop. Before we could set her agoing the 
hospitable Dominicans had removed the 
tail-board of our cart, deposited our bas- 
kets and buckets on the table and our 
youngsters on the garden-bench. When 
I rejoined them after a stroll through the 
park one of the padres had buttonholed 
Mr. Wenck about the loan of an Appen- 
zell rooster which he wished to enter at 
the next Mitla cocking-main, while the 
abbot helped the children of the heret- 
ical parson to open their lunch-basket and 
trotted one of the flaxen-haired girls on his 
knee. He complimented the pastor on 
the purity of his Spanish pronunciation 
—muy singular por un estranjero, quite 
unique in a foreigner—urged him to ad- 
dress the assembly, pretending to scout 
his objections, and between his argu- 
ments flirted with the young lady on his 
knee till she boxed his ears. But when 
her little brother provoked a jeremiad 
from paterfamilias by dropping the semi- 
fluid contents of the butter-bowl on his 
coat, the old celibatist grinned, and a 
sly twinkle of his roguish eyes made 
me fear that he meditated a mischievous 
sally. The physiognomy of his nose be- 
trayed a penchant for sarcasm, and the 
opportunity to indulge it might seem 
tempting, if not even recommended by 
a sense of duty. But presently the grin 
gave way to a good-natured smile: he 
had concluded to forbear —no sufficient 
inducements to spoil an evening like this. 

They expected a popular preacher from 
Mitla this evening, but in the mean while 
the assembly was indulged in a soirée 


dansante and musical exercises, in which 
even the choir-boys were permitted to 
join on condition that the dances must 
be confined to vondas—strictly decorous 
roundelays. Near the chapel, now ablaze 
with flowers and flounces, the father kitch- 
en-master had a little pavilion, where he 
dispensed iced orangeade and dulces at 
a penny & plate, and retailed a lot of 
splendid grapes for a mere song—often 
in the literal sense, for the choir-boys 
repeatedly filled their hats without ask- 
ing his permission. 

Some of the ozos outside fired off their 
musquetoons, and when the moonlight 
broke through the treetops a troop of 
Indians from Amatlan mounted the ve- 
randa and formed a semicircle to make 
room for a gtfana, a female vocalist, who 
stepped to the front and sang “ La Virgen 
del Pilar”’ in aringing contralto and with 
such electrifying pathos that almost at the 
first notes the chatter was hushed all 
around and the monks rose and stared 
at her in amazement and admiration. 
An officious usher slipped around to 
obviate noisy demonstrations, but the 
applause could not be wholly suppress- 
ed, and if she had repeated the song the 
canonized queen of the festival might 
have found a dangerous rival. 

Asimple hacha azu/—a blue torchlight 
fed with alum and odorous gum—sufficed, 
however, to attract a large part of the 
crowd to the opposite end of the park, 
and near the lodge-gate the young bucks 
thronged around a “wigwam swing,” a 
stout rope terminating about eight feet 
from the ground in a bunch of rings 
which could only be reached by a lucky 
jump; but after four or five athletes had 
got a good hand-hold the light-weight 
champions clung to their legs, and the 
bundle of yelling aéronauts was set agog 
by means of a drag-rope. He who let go 
first had either to pay a fine of a penny 
or assist in swinging the next batch. 
When one of the bundles had dropped 
from simultaneous exhaustion, a young 
Catalan Hercules, the shepherd of the 
convent farm, caught the two bottom 
rings at the first jump, and offered a bet 
that he would hold as many men as could 
hang on to his legs and arms directly or 


by proxy, with the sole proviso that the 
padre Vicario, a monastic Falstaff, should 
be made to keep his hands off. 

The convent church stands at the very 
edge of the plateau, and from the lodge 
of the gatekeeper we could see the lights 
of the city of Oaxaca, and farther back 
the long-stretched cloud-belt of the Tierra 
Caliente, illuminated now and then by a 
flash of sheet-lightning. But the peaks 
of Colula on our left were glittering cold 
and clear in the pale moonlight, and the 
zenith of our own table-land was as cloud- 
less as ever. In the intervals of the coast- 
lightnings only the faint forest - perfume 
of the night wind suggested the neighbor- 
hood of an ocean of tropical vegetation. 

Torches and Chinese lanterns -were 
now lighted in the park and around the 
terrace of the main building, where the 
choralists had assembled after surren- 
dering their pavilion to the lady visitors. 
The presence of a number of well-dress- 
ed mozos from Chimaltepec proved that 
the popularity of the patron saint was not 
confined by the comarca limits; and, to 
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judge by their frequent visits to the con- 
tribution-box, Santa Lucia’s chances for 
a new head-dress began to brighten. 
But when the choir was reinforced by a 
guitar-player from Amatlan, the enthu- 
siasm of her devotees became a trifle 
secular, and if the expected preacher had 
called the meeting to order just then the 
vanity of all earthly things would have 
been a rather unpopular text. Nobody 
interfered: the abbot himself clicked his 
plate like a castanet, and averted his at- 
tention with the utmost bonhomie if an 
unmindful dancer happened to pass the 
boundary between ronda and fandango 
by a step or two. 

The true Semitic assess can flourish 
only in a desert country, where the idea 
of a better world to come is within reach 
of our imagination, and where it is less 
difficult to renounce an earth which, af- 
ter all, might be—our only chance. But — 
here the very monks declined the risk 
of the experiment. The “vale-of-tears ” 
theory is untenable in the Valley of 
Oaxaca. FELIx L. OSWALD. 


AN UNTHRIFT. 


Sy bird, with a wisp in your mouth for your nest, 
Away! away! you have found your quest. 
Golden-ringed bee, through the air-sea steer home 
The freight of sweets that lured you to roam. 

O reapers! well may you sing, to hold 

Your arms brimful of the grain’s bossed gold. 
But what to me that ye all go by? 

An unthrift, empty-handed, fare I. 

Yet I heard, as I passed, the voice of a rill: 

In my heart of hearts it is singing still, 

Blent with the wind’s sough, the trill of a bird, 
A child’s laugh and a gracious word. 

Pictures saw I limned everywhere, 

A light here and a shadow there— 

A cloud, a stream, a flower small: 

In my heart of hearts I have hid them all; 

And some one, it may be, yet through me 

The songs shall hear and the pictures see. 

O brown bird, and bee, and reapers, go by! 


Richer than any of you am I. 


EMmILy A. BRADDOCK. 
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N the summit of the chain of hills 
that lies between the Val d’Arno 
and the Val di Pisa there is a place that 
is called the Pian’ di Cerri; and beneath 
the Pian’ di Cerri is a village with a won- 
derful Virgin, famous for her cure of mal- 
adies; and the village gives its name to 
the hills that rise above it, and that over- 
top one another in a succession of knolls 
and bluffs and pine-covered summits, 
with little valleys lying between them, 
and far away and below the gleaming 
west, with the silver shore that shows 
where the sea is beyond the peaks of 
Carrara. 

No one from the great world ever comes 
up here. Travellers know nothing about 
it, and would care nothing; artists who 
would care have never heard of it; the 
broad sandy road that climbs up between 
the chestnut thickets or passes through the 
pine woods only serves for the mule of 
the woodcutter and the oxen of the stone- 
cutter. In the fiercest summer heats these 
hills are always green and cool. Under- 
ground waters feed the trees and make a 
rich mountain- flora bloom. There are 
hundreds of the beautiful Italian pines, 
and an undergrowth of oak scrub, of 
purple heather, of golden gorse. It is 
full of balmy smells: there is hardly ever 
a sound except the sound of the axe or 
the pickaxe, which, alas! are never still 
there, for Italians are bent on the ruin of 
all such woodland as they have left. The 
little valleys look like birds’ nests dropped 
underneath green leaves. When the sun 
sets behind the purple shadows of Monte 
the Ave Maria rings everywhere below 
in the plains, as well as from the church- 
towers up above on the knolls and spurs 
that are the outskirts of the Apennines. 
People live here all their lives and pay 
no heed to the mad world and its mas- 
ters; know nothing of wars that rage or 
crowns that change; count time by their 
harvests, and pursue the simple routine 
of their years in peace, troubled only by 
the beetle and the fly and the grist-tax. 


UMILTA. 


UMILTA: A TUSCAN SKETCH. 


In turn, no one knows anything about 
them, and the great world believes in its 
conventional Italy, with ruins, brigands 
and a saffron sky, and is wholly ignorant 
of these fresh forest-nooks, of this home- 
ly pastoral life, of these solitudes, where 
the hill-hare scuds and the blue thrush 
sings, and the white owl hunts the paint- 
ed moth, and the splashes in the water- 
brooks, that are so thick with violets in 
spring -time that the very grass looks 
purple. “Ah! you like those poor little 
weeds ?”” say the women with a pleasant, 
pitying smile, and set to and gather them 
for you as they would humor a sick child 
in its folly. Umilta gathered them for me 
one day, and so I came in time to know 
her story. 

Umilta was as beautiful a woman as 
one could wish to see —tall and slen- 
der and straight, with perfect features 
and that ‘‘red Venetian gold ”’ in her hair 
which is not uncommon in Tuscany, and 
a walk which, like the poise of her head 
and the carriage of her graceful form, 
was proud and free and majestic. Stand- 
ing on the brow of this hill of hers, with 
one of the tall pines spreading its dusky 
branches above her and all the sunset 
color about her, Umilta was like a Titian 
picture. It was a feast-day: she had her 
pearls about her throat ; two pins with cor- 
al beads ran through the shining masses 
of her hair; a kerchief of soft yellow spun 
silk was crossed over her splendid breast, 
and threw up by contrast the sun-touch- 
ed, peach-like color of her skin; she had 
a knot of yellow honeysuckle near her 
throat ; a child like a little St. John roll- 
ed and tumbled at her feet, his hands 
full of cherries and his curls full of sun- 
beams. 

“Eh, eh!’ said a brown-yellow wo- 
man beside me—“‘eh, eh! that is Umilta! 
And to think she was a foundling and has 
been in prison!” 

“Will you never forget that?” said a 
man, roughly giving the brown - yellow 
one a shake.—*Women can never let 
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bygones be bygones,” he grumbled to 
me. “Not that it matters, you under- 
stand: every one knows.” 

The big bell of Mosciano clanged in 
its open belfry-tower down in the hollow 
where the village is ; the beautiful woman 
with her yellow honeysuckle (‘mother of 
the woods,” we call it here) went down 
through the pines to mass; the child 
tumbled after her, rolling as puppies do, 
dropping his cherries one by one: she 
lifted him up and carried him, and he 
hung a bunch of his cherries on one of 
the pins in her hair. The laughter of 
the baby echoed merrily through the sun- 
shine: they were soon both lost to sight 
through the tall lilac plumes of the heather. 

“She is the handsomest woman in these 
parts,” said the woodsman to me, “and 
that is why the women never will forget 
that she has been in prison. Story? Oh, 
I am no hand at a storys The priest will 
tell you better than I.” 

But it was not from the priest, but from 
Umilta herself and from one who loved 
her, that I came to know her story where 
she lived under the pines. 

One summer dawn down in Florence, 
on the steps of the Little Bigallo, a new- 
born child was found by one of the city 
guards. It went tothe Innocenti, no one 
claiming it and no trace of its parentage 
being found anywhere. At the Innocenti 
it was brought up with many another un- 


~ owned little mortal, and was called after 


the good St. Humility, as a name very 
well befitting to a foundling. No one 
wanting and no hearts being centred in 
her, Umilta throve apace, and grew up 
as lovely a child as those old walls ever 
enclosed ; very strong, too, and full of 
health and vigor; affectionate also, and 
intelligent, but rebellious and very often 
in disgrace. At fourteen she was almost 
a woman, and, being deemed old enough 
to gain her own living, was put out as a 
servant on the hills with the priest of 
Mosciano. 

Umilta, who had never been out of the 
Innocenti or the streets that surround it 
in her solemn little walks, winked her 
great eyes like a little dazzled owl as she 
was taken up the broad, steep road be- 
tween the wheat and vines and olives 


and set down in the lustre of the strong 
sunset light, with the valleys and the © 
mquntains and the clouds around her. 

“Is it heaven?” she said under her 

breath, startled arid afraid for so bold a 
child. ; 
The people laughed : there was no one 
to tell her that the unpolluted country is 
the only likeness of heaven that men and 
women have, would they but understand 
its blessing and divinity. She had thought 
a great deal about paradise, kneeling on 
the stones in the dusky chapel and hear- 
ing the droning tones of the preachers like 
the buzzing of big bees about her head, 
but she had always been told that it was 
hopeless for her to think of ever going 
there, because she was always so very . 
naughty. 

When she went to sleep that night on 
a little truckle-bed in the pigeon-house, 
though all the place was smelling foul 
with silkworms, as it was in the month 
of May, Umilta was still certain it was 
heaven. In the whole of the fair skies 
the stars were shining, and in almost ev- 
ery knot of heather sang a nightingale. 
She who had always closed her eyes on 
whitewashed walls, and never heard any 
even-song but a paternoster, felt quite sure 
that the saints had taken her, naughty 
though she was. 

At four o’clock Umilta was awakened 
by the pigeons flying out into the air and 
the cattle lowing in their stalls underneath 
her. The dawn was spreading in rosy 
flush over the sky. 

From that moment Umilta loved the 
pine hills of Mosciano. She had never 
before loved anything except a small for- 
bidden mouse, which was taken from her 
and drowned in a pail of water, at which 
she had screamed and sobbed, and flown 
at the nun in authority over her like a 
furious little dog with tooth and nail in 
blind, mad rage, and had been kept in 
confinement afterward for three long 
months and more, in vain effort to drive 
the evil spirit out of her. 

She had not been above a year or so 
with the priest’s household when he died 
and the family was dispersed. A farm- 
er’s wife, who lived on the hills and knew 
the girl (and knew her cleanliness, her 
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strength and her clever ways with beasts 
and poultry, which seemed to come to her 
by nature), offered her a home in return 
for her services. Umilta accepted glad- 
ly: all she cared for was not to leave the 
hills; and in the home of stout Signora 
Rosa she dwelt and grew up into wo- 
manhood. 

Donna Rosa was an excellent woman, 
industrious as a bee, pious in a formal, 
homely, old-fashioned way, and very 
honest—as times go. She was kind- 
hearted too, and hospitable, and had 
brought up her sons and daughters well, 
and was both loved and feared by them. 
She was a good woman, but she was 
a masterful one. Her husband never 
dreamed of having a will of his own, and 
sold his heifers and threshed his corn, 
and went out to work with his long-hand- 
led spade like a mere laborer, doing just 
as she pleased to tell him to do, and nev- 
er by any chance daring to grumble if 
the soup were thin and the polenta cold. 
With a mistress of this sort the stubborn 
will of Umilta was necessarily very often 
in collision, and never bent or broke with- 


out a severe struggle. 
Umilta was a girl good for little: so 


everybody agreed. The voice of the 
majority is considered now-a-days to be 
the voice of truth, so Umilta was con- 
demned by her neighbors. 

A few liked her, but they did not dar 
or care to say it. To be in the minority 
requires moral courage or intellectual 
vanity: neither quality was much known 
in the Pian’ di Cerri. That she was clev- 
er, and when she chose could do more in 
one hour than the rest of the maidens in 
six hours, nobody could refuse to admit. 
But then it was so very rarely that she 
did choose that this merit was seldom 
perceivable. She could spin magnificent- 
ly, she could plait, never even wanting to 
look down at her tress of straw, she knew 
all about herbs and simples, she could 
manage the cattle in a wonderful way; 
but then very usually she would do noth- 
ing at all except look at her own handsome 
face or braid her thick burnished coils of 
hair. Umilta was always weaving mar- 
vellous histories of herself, and had the 
misfortune of believing herself destined 
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to much finer fortunes than those which 
were as yet her lot. In a word, she was 
proud and discontented. 

These are not lovely or lovable quali- 
ties anywhere, though it may be an open 
question whether it is not they, and noth- 
ing better, that have produced the chief 
part of the world’s heroisms and martyr- 
doms; and they are qualities that are 
thoroughly detested in a village commu- 
nity high up in the hills, where every- 
body is as good as anybody else, and 
visions of any other world than this lit- 
tle world of sowing and reaping, planting 
and felling, oil-pressing and corn-thresh- 
ing, never by any chance are known. 

Moreover, Umilta was far too richly 
dowered by Nature to be well looked on 
by her female companions: she was real- 
ly beautiful, with a classic grace about her 
that made her “move like a queen,” as 
those innocentesouls said, who, never 
having seen any queens, kept their illu- 
sions. Umilta, standing with bare feet 
amongst the yellow corn of the thresh- 
ing-floor or amidst the lilac-flowering tall 
heather of the hills, was a royal creature 
in the fullest sense of those old majestic 
words, 

She kept her person, too, with a sweet 
cleanliness—so rare there that in itself it 
was a mark of extraordinary pride; and 
then she had a little money. She spent 
it, indeed, on adornments of her personal 
beauty, but with an unerring excellence 
of taste that made her hold the gaudy- 
colored kerchiefs and the flowered stuffs 
of her neighbors in a profound disdain. 
Umilta, too, would always have a knot 
of scarlet carnations in summer in her 
breast, or when she could get nothing 
rarer a cluster of the golden broom-flow- 
er in winter; and this also made them 
very angry, because nobody likes flowers 
except foreigners and fools, and it was 
only to show how white her skin was— 
her skin that never browned with any 
weather. 

On the whole, it was natural that 
Umilta should have no love in her com- 
munity. Certainly, some of the young 
men, blinded and distraught by that 
beauty of hers, would have made love 
to her, but she was so haughty, so rough, 
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so quick-tongued with them, that they re- 
treated shamefaced and went to other 
listeners more facile. “As if I would 
marry one of them!’’ said Umilta in her 
contemptuous soul; and she would drive 
the goats up amongst the pines and look 
across at the mountains, and dream all 
kinds of vague, shapeless dreams, in all 
of which she wore a crown of gold and 
saw throngs of people on their knees to 
her. 

If she could only know who she was! 
if she could only know! 

In the merry nights of the threshing or 
the maize-picking, of the walnut-shelling 
or the vintage, when other girls were 
laughing, chattering or listening round- 
eyed to an old-world tale or chiming in 
with the songs some lover sang to a gui- 
tar, Umilta sat aloof dreaming — always 
of the golden crown, always of the peo- 
ple on their knees. 

At such times she would as often as 
not take her portion of the work to be 
done with her, and go up into her loft 
and open the wooden shutter, and shell 
her maize or her walnuts by the light of 
the moon, and look up at it every now 
and then, and away at the dark silent 
valley and the silvery mountains that 
touched the clouds; and when the love- 
lay of the guitar thrilled up to her from 
below she would only feel sullen and 
sad and angry. She was impatient with 
her lot: life has no worse fever. 

One night as she sat thus, having taken 
up peas to shell—for it was full summer, 
and the cart went into market at mid- 
night, having many miles to go—she 
heard a loud, joyous uproar suddenly 
break in on the sounds of the singing 
in the court below, and she heard the 
women all laughing and crying together, 
and the voice of the good Signora Rosa 
shrieking above them all, “My son! my 
son! my son!” 

“It is Virginio come home at last,” 
thought Umilta as she cracked her peas: 
she had not even the curiosity or the in- 
terest to look out of her little window. 
Virginio was only one of his family— 
nothing to her. She went on cracking 
her peas, and all the glad, excited tu- 
mult of welcome underneath her moved 
Vor. XXV.—3 


her no more than it moved the cows 
munching their bundles of grass and the 
fowls roosting on their rails. When her 
portion of peas was all done she threw 
the pods through an opening in the floor: 
into the manger of the cows below, put 
her peas in a great measure, and sat 
gazing at the moon, which shone white 
and beautiful amidst light clouds above 
the edge of the pine woods. Down in 
the valleys bells were ringing, because 
it was a saint’s day on the morrow. In 
the woods there were the voices of night- 
ingales. 

Umilta sat and dreamed. 

An hour went by or more: then the 
shrill tones of Donna Rosa called to her: 
“Umilta! Umilta! come down. Are you 
up in the loft again?” 

Umilta took up her measure of peas 
and went down the wooden ladder si- 
lently. The door at the foot of the loft- 
ladder opened straight into the kitchen: 
it was ill lighted by some wicks that float- 
ed in brass sconces of oil, but the lights 
dazzled her as she came out of the dark- 
ness of the hay-chamber. The big kitch- 
en was quite full of a crowd of neighbors ; 
there was a deafening din of speech and . 
outcry; in the centre of it all, and the 
cause of all the uproar, was a tall man 
of seven-and-twenty, with a dark, pale, 
handsome face, half shaded by the heavy, 
drooping plumes of his hat: he wore the 
dress of the famous corps of Bersaglieri. 

“‘Umilta,” cried Donna Rosa, her voice 
choking with pride and delight, “come 
hither, come hither! We are like mad 
folks to-night. Here is my son Virginio 
come home at last. And a corporal! 
Only think of that—a corporal!” 

Umilta looked sullenly under her long 
silken lashes at the eldest son of the house, 
and with a cold stare from her lustrous 
eyes wished him a chill welcome. The 
Bersagliero swept the floor with his plumes 
and gave her a cordial and courteous 
greeting. 

“What princess in disguise have you 
here, mother?” he murmured a little 
later. 

Umilta heard, and the sullen look died 
out of her beautiful brown, starry eyes. 
This soldier had some sense. 
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Virginio Donaldi was a very handsome 
man —slender but strong, cool, daring, 
intelligent, and keenly valued by his offi- 
cers. Hé had been seven years in the 
army, and had been quartered all the 
time in perilous parts of Southern Italy, 
and had seen some hard mountain-work 
and sharp brushes with brigands: he had 
been also one of the first to enter Rome 
in ’70. He had been wounded by a mus- 
ket-shot and by a sabre, and knew what 
service meant. By nature he was grave 
and gentle, though in conduct very im- 
petuous. 

He had not seen his family for four 
years, and now had returned unexpect- 
edly, having leave from his command- 
ers for one month. Naturally, he was 
the hero of his native hills and the chief 
jewel of his mother’s treasures. 

A Bersagliero up in the pine woods; a 
man who had forced the City of the Holy 
One, and yet come back alive; a man 
who had gone across the sea to Sardinia 
and Sicily, and been five hundred times 
in peril of his life!—never before had 
they had any such thing here at Mos- 
ciano. The news ran like wild-fire, and 
three parts of the village came racing up 
out of friendliness — remembering, too, 
that Signora Rosa’s festa-suppers were 
always good. 

It was late to prepare much of a sup- 
per that night, but Signora Rosa set her 
best wine-flasks flowing, and there was 
good goats’ cheese always ready, and a 
big caldron of soup was there seething 
on the fire. All was joy, uproar, merri- 
ment, good-humor: the only one quiet 
amidst it was the Bersagliero himself. 

As for Umilta, she did her enforced 
share of getting things ready: then she 
slipped away unnoticed, as she thought, 
and went up the ladder to her loft again. 
She preferred the moon sailing above the 
deep, quiet valleys to the uproarious mirth 

of the kitchen. 
 “*A princess in disguise she re- 
peated to herself with a little smile. No 
words upon earth could have been more 
sweet to her. 

She was not very sure what a princess 
was, but it was something that lived in a 
palace. She could read very well, and 
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the peddler who went the round of the 
hills with a donkey and a cart and wool- 
len goods or linen goods according to the 
season, tapes and needles and pins, ker- 
chiefs, beads and pictures of the saints, 
had sometimes cheap paper romances, 
which she bought of him and perused 
up in her hayloft. 

The soldier alone of them all looked 
round and missed her, for he had seen 
much that was beautiful in the way of 
women down in the South, but nothing 
so beautiful as this handmaiden of his 
mother’s. 

“Where is that golden-haired girl gone, 
mother ?”’ he asked as they sat round the 
supper-board. 

Signora Rosa stared round: Umilta ? 
Is she not here? Oh, just like her churl- 
ishness, plague take her! She is gone 
up to her loft, I dare say.” 

“Does she sleep in the loft?” asked 
Virginio. 

“Ay: why not?—a good, wholesome 
place.” 

“But who is she? what is she? I nev- 
er saw her before when I came home.” 

“No. She came just after you left, my 
dear one: she was sent to the Rozzi folk 
from the Innocenti, and then when they 
died I took her, out of good nature and 
for good luck.” 

“A foundling, is she?” 

“Yes. A foundling—base-born, no 
doubt. They picked her up on the steps 
of the Little Bigallo when she was a baby. 
She is as proud as Lucifer—-the saints 
save us !—and is but a haughty, churlish 
creature. But one keeps her for good 
luck, as I say; and besides, she has a 
wonderful way with the cattle and the 
poultry, that I must say. She likes the 
dumb things better than she does us.’ 

“Curious!” said Virginio, and drained 
his beaker of wine dreamily. It did not 
seem so very curious to him: he loved 
his mother well, but in his wanderings 
he had not forgotten that her tongue 
could be sharp and her hand not light: 
he could imagine that to a high-spirited 
maiden the service of Signora Rosa was 
not always a bed of roses. 

“Do you think she would come down ?” 
he asked at a hazard: he felt a desire to 
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see that beautiful, haughty head once 
more. 

“Not she!’’ said his sisters, but to hu- 
mor him they went to the foot of the loft- 
ladder and called. They got no answer. 
Umilta was not asleep, and heard them 
well enough. 

Netta Sari, who was there, looked 
gry. She was a pretty girl, with a good 
figure and a coil of red-brown hair and 
quick blue eyes, and she had always 
looked longingly for the return of Vir- 
ginio Donaldi, though she had been but 
fifteen when he had last gone away—girls 
are women at fifteen wherever the olive 
will grow with the vine—and the soldier 
had danced once too often with her for 
her peace in the gay nights of the vin- 
tage and maize-shelling, and his sisters 
had always laughed and teased, and 
whispered to her, ‘‘ When Virginio comes 
home—” 

And now Virginio had come home, and 
was only thinking of the “rovatella / 

Netta, who had kept unwedded for his 
sake —also because she wanted some- 
thing better than the peasants around— 
felt heavy-hearted and ill used as she 
fingered in silence her necklace of pearls 
—the very biggest and best pearls that 
any girl of her degree could boast on 
the whole country-side. 

Meanwhile, Umilta went to her narrow 
little bed, and, being kept awake by the 
noisy supper-party below, dreamily watch- 
ed the bats fly past her window and pic- 
tured a crowned king coming to claim 
her in a chariot of gold. Why not? She 
had read of such things. 

When with the first gray gleam of day 
she went down to her work with the cat- 
tle, even Signora Rosa was for once not 
up and scolding; but when she opened 
the door of the shed to let in the light 
she saw the tall, erect form of Virginio 
Donaldi standing before the threshold. 

‘“‘Good-morning, Signorina Umilta,” 
said the soldier, and took off his cap to 
her and took the cigar from his mouth. 

The heart of Umilta thrilled a little. 
Nobody had ever called her signorina 
before. But she gave him a little un- 
civil nod and turned back to her cows 
and goats. 


“Can I not help you?” said Virginio. 

“I want no help,” said Umilta ungra- 
ciously. 

Virginio, indifferent to the repulse, be- 
gan to clear the stalls out with a pitch- 
fork. Umilta let him do it, but took no 
notice of him. 

“Are you offended?” he asked once 
as he paused. 

“You must do as you like: you are the 
eldest son,’’ she made answer to him with 
a little shrug of her shoulders. 

Virginio smiled and went to throwing 
in the clean heather. “I have not forgot- 
ten the old ways,” he said as he worked. 
“T shall be glad when I come back to them 
for good.” 

Umilta gave him a glance under her 
curling lashes: she said nothing, but it 
seemed very odd to her that when one 
was a fine soldier and could roam the 
world, one should wish to come back to 
be a peasant once more; but she knew 
that they all did so, or nearly all, and 
she was not inclined to talk to Virginio 
Donaldi when his mother and sisters 
were still in bed and he seemed so very 
sure of his welcome. ‘ 

She sat and milked her three cows in 
silence, turning her back upon him. That 
done, she measured the milk and poured 
it into the cans, and gave it to the boy 
whose business it was to take it down to 
the city, and who, yawning and mutter- 
ing, had then appeared with his mule in 
its crazy, ramshackle cart. Then she 
took her sickle, threw a skip over her 
shoulder and went out to cut fodder for 
her charges; for it was broad summer- 
time, and the poor cattle hereabouts are 
never allowed to leave their stalls in 
summer-time, lest they should crop the 
grown corn or munch the yet green 
grapes. Month after month of the teem- 
ing weather, when every inch of the land 
runs over with foliage and flowers, these 
poor dispossessed sovereigns of the soil 
stand on their four legs in their dark stalls, 
in gloom and heat, lowing their hearts out 
in piteous dreariness and captivity. 

Umilta did her best to soften their im- 
prisonmént to her own cattle by bringing 
them all she could rifle from the fields, 
and cutting the juiciest grasses and canes. 
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the sweetest coils of bindweed and Ma- 
donna’s bower. Virginio Donaldi watch- 
ed her as she stepped out into the rosy 
glow of the risen day, the sickle in her 
hand, the basket over her shoulder. He 
was neither boor nor fool: though a sol- 
dier, he had a certain softness of temper 
and grace of thought. He would not fol- 
low her, since she seemed not to wish it, 
but he felt that the sun as it came over 
the hills would find nothing lovelier than 
this silent maiden, whom a painter would 
have made into Ruth. 

The warm roseate light was filling all 
the valley, but the hills on one side were 
still dark. Umilta went out of the light 
into the darkness ; he lost her from sight ; 
the cattle were lowing after her, which is 
their way of sighing. 

“TI will soon be back, my darlings. 
My poor little treasures, be quiet: I will 
soon be back,” she called to them in 
wistful, tender tones from the heights ane 
was mounting. 

“She has a heart in her breast,” poner 
Virginio. ‘Who besides the cattle might 
reach it 

Four or five times she came down from 
the hillside and emptied her pannier of 
fresh fodder into their racks, and return- 
ed to the fields and woods for more. She 
found the Bersagliero each time sitting 
outside the stable-doors smoking. He 
moved his cap to her as she passed by 
him: that was all. 

By this time all the family were astir, and 
Signora Rosa, in honor of her son’s return, 
was beginning to brew a great brazen pot 
of coffee, a drink only for feast-days and 
funerals, occasions of rejoicing and la- 
menting. The sun had climbed far above 
the horizon; the wonderful rose-radiance 
had already faded; the prose of daytime 
had succeeded to the poetry of daybreak. 
Life is very busy on a farm like Signora 
Rosa’s, and the day is full of occupation. 
The bullocks go out to the fields ; the shep- 
herds wander out with their flocks to find 
herbage ; the sons and daughters all toil, 
the old granddames and grandsires also. 
The women work harder than the men: 
the soil is always wanting to be turned, 
and is heavy and sun-baked and hard to 
deal with. At noon they gnaw a bit of 
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black bread, at twilight they sit down to 
a caldron of herb-soup. That is their life. 
It is busy and laborious: it has little lei- 
sure, but if there be ever such a little bit 
the guitar is heard, the laughter also: they 
sing together, and the young ones dance, 
the old ones chatter. There is the beau- 
tiful sky over all, and the sweet-smelling 
air that is everywhere like the fresh heart 
of arose. It is a life worth the living de- 
spite all its privations. 

Virginio Donaldi thought it the best 
life of all. The Tuscan always clings to 
the soil. He will go out into the world 
and be a good soldier, brave, obedient, 
patient; but all the while, as he serves, 
his heart will be with the little village of 
the plain or of the mountain that first 
gave him birth. Honors may come to 
him, praise and promotion may tempt 
him, and distinction await him if he will 
only remain away, but scarcely ever will 
he consent to remain. He is at once the 
pride and the despair of his officers. As’ 
soon as is permitted to him he will throw 
down the sword and go back to the old 
wooden plough lying in the furrows at 
home, where the golden tulips spring up 
with the corn. The old life is dearer to him 
than all gain and glory elsewhere : he will 
pine always when away from them for the 
low red-tiled roof, the little brown church 
with its tall tower, the hanging fields gar- 
landed with vine-wreaths, the calm white 
oxen with their musing eyes,—all that he 
has left behind him in the solitude of 
some lonely and fragrant hillside, where 
his mother sits and spins in the doorway, 
and the little brook runs past the house, 
blue with violets or yellow with celandine 
as the season goes. These are the things 
the soldier-lad always hungers for: these 
are the things he sees when sleeping, as) 
dying he has dreams of heaven. 

Are there not many worse passions? 
L' esprit du clocher is derided now-a- 
days. But it may well be doubted whe- 
ther the age that derides it will give the 
world anything one half as tender and 
true in its stead. It is peace because it 
is content; and it is a peace which has 
in it the germ of heroism: menaced, it 
produces patriotism, the patriotism whose 
symbol is Tell. 
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Virginio Donaldi was a true son of the 
soil. His officers and commanders had 
done their very uttermost to induce. him 
to make the army his career for life. 
When his enforced three years had ex- 
pired he had consented to remain, and 
had received such promotion and re- 
wards as it was possible to confer on 
a man of his years; and there was in- 
deed no rank in reason to which he 
might not ultimately hope to ascend. 
But he was tired of it all: he was always 
hungering and thirsting for his own pine 
woods, and he had fully resolved when 
another three years’ time should be end- 
ed to throw down his sword and return 
and live on the old homestead, that, by 
usage of the land, would pass to him 
when his father should be laid within 
the graveyard of Mosciano. To feel the 
heather against your knees, and the wind 
in your face, and the white oxen strain- 
ing at the yoke, and your own arms free 
in your shirt-sleeves,—he thought that 
better than all the gold on all the uniforms 
in the king’s service. 

Hero though he was in the eyes of his 
neighbors and his family, and decorated 
soldier though he had become, he fell at 
once into the old ways of his home, and 
this morning he went out to the farm- 
work with the rest, and would not let 
them say him nay. As a reward his 
farm - work brought him into perpetual 
contact with Umilta, and the fair, grave, 
scornful face of his mother’s handmaid- 
en seemed to him to fill the world of 
sunlight with its own radiance. Love i is 


_ born at a glance here. 


It was June, and the reaping had be- 
gun: the weather was brilliant; the tall 
wheat was brown as a berry. The green 
maple - boughs, vine-wreathed, shaded 
the reapers, and where they were not 
there was the silvery shade of the olives. 
The fields went up hill and down dale, 
and little bright rivulets of water spark- 


-led through them. 


Virginio did not think of Ruth, because 
he had never read about her, all those 
scriptural stories being unknown where 
the Angelus bell is heard; but she would 
have made a most beautiful Ruth had any 
painter been by to see her amidst the 
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tawny corn with the scarlet poppies, reap- 
ing hard with her rough sickle, and nev- 
er casting a look to the soldier, who would 
have shared or softened her labors had 
he been allowed. Umilta worked well, 
because she was young, was strong, was 
jealous of excelling in whatever she did ; 
but all the while that she was working 
her brain was busy weaving dreams, 
thinking of the golden chariot that was 
sure to come, wondering what they would 
say when they should see her in her robes, 
with her crown on: in the peddler’s books 
all the queens wore crowns, living or dy- 
ing, and there were little woodcuts of them 
in their diadems. 

She herself knew very well how she 


-would look. Toinetta Sari, who had 


come to help, as neighbors’ girls and 
boys do on such occasions, looked at her 
and hated her more than ever before as 
she saw the Bersagliero keep his sickle so 
close to hers, and lie down so near her 


feet when in the broad noonday they 


rested under the maple and the flasks of 
wine went round. Not that Umilta no- 
ticed him one whit more than she did the 
field-mouse running away from the reap- 
ing-hook, or the crickets in the trees, and 
she took all his courtesies and admiration 
with a contemptuous negligence that tried 
the patience of Toinetta more even than 
it did his own. 

“She was only the scum of the street,’ 
thought Toinetta bitterly as Umilta, resting 
in the posture of Guido’s Reading Girl, 
watched the green lizards run among 
the corn, and pushed her hand amongst 
the dark amber of her tresses, and let 
Virginio waste his eloquent grave game 
unanswered, and even unseen. 

In her heart Umilta enjoyed her tri- 
umph. Girls can be very cruel one to 
another, and Virginio’s sisters and their 
companion, Toinetta, had many a day 
stung and wounded the proud, stubborn 
spirit of their mother’s ‘vovate//a with a 
malicious ingenuity that hurt her worse 
than Signora Rosa’s roughest tempers. 
It was sweet to her to keep their hero- 
brother from them all, and see their use- 
less vexation and their futile efforts to 
draw him to Netta; and she laughed in her 
soul as she saw how he followed her and 
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avoided all the wiles of Sari’s daughter. 
But on Virginio himself she never smiled 
—not once all day. It was the triumph 
pleased her, not the giver of it. 

When night came, and they were all 
laughing and singing in the cortile under 
the stars, she went up to her loft and barred 
its door. She could hear all they were 


saying. After a time the hubbub of voices- 


ceased and the songs were done for a 
time, and they called on Virginio to tell 
them tales of his life in the South. At 
first he would not: he smoked in silence, 
he was taciturn and tired; then he spoke. 

Umilta did not know that, looking up, 
he had seen that the loft- window was 
open, and a stray moonbeam had shown 
him the shadow of her profile on the wall. 
But his voice reached her, coming up 
from the darkness, and she could not 
choose but listen: it was better than the 
peddler’s tales. 

He told them all kinds of things that 
he had seen and done, warming to his 
natural vivacity of language as his mem- 
ories awoke: he told them of the hunting 
of the brigands under the cork and oak 
forests of Sicily and Sardinia; of the fierce 
hand-to-hand combats in the fastnesses 
of the mountains; of the wild graces and 
fantastic customs of the islands and their 
women ; of the nights at sea—the sea that 
had never been seen by any one of them 
—and of a shipwreck he had suffered on 
it ina mad midsummer storm ; of the cor- 
al-fishers’ fleets and the copper- miners’ 
lives,"and the palm-groves and the cac- 
tus-fruit, and the bivouacs on the strange, 
sweet-scented Mediterranean shores: last 
of all, he told them of the entry into Rome, 
when at the trumpets of the Bersaglieri 
the eternal gates unclosed. 

Umilta sat and listened, bending for- 
ward with her head on her hands. His 
voice ascended to her from the gloom: 
she could not see him, only hear. The 
‘ art of narration is common to his coun- 
trymen, and he possessed as well a me- 
lodious voice and an instinct of seizing 
the bold and the vivid points of a story. 
He held all his audience spellbound, 
hanging on the words of his lips, but 
the most breathless listener of all was 
the one he could not see. 
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The moon sailed on high; the stars © 
shone; the nightingales sang; the night 
wore on apace: when his voice ceased, 
Umilta woke as from a dream. It was 
midnight. She shut her little wooden 
shutter hastily, and hoped that he had 
not noticed it was open. 

Virginio had noticed it very well, and 
had seen a stray moonbeam shining on 
a head of Verietian auburn hair, and the 
glimpse of that moon-ray in the gloom 
had spurred him on in his recitals and 
made him as eloquent as any troubadour 
of old. He had really seen a great deal 
of service for so young a man, and his 
natural intelligence and a certain artistic 
perception in him had made him con- 
scious of what he saw, and able to place 
it, by a picturesque diction, before the 
eyes of others. Uneducated Italians can 
usually recite well, only they have the 
defect of the uneducated—endless repe- 
tition. This defect the soldier had not: 
he escaped it by the natural simplicity 
of his narrations. All day long next day 
and every day Virginio hung about near 
his mother’s handmaiden, and his moth- 
er might scowl and fret as she would; he 
was his own master, and he took his own 
road. 

Love ripens as quickly as the pear on 
the wall under these suns. When Umilta 
was in bed in the loft she would hear a 
mellow voice singing love-lays to the 
mandolin underneath in the dark, and 
she knew very well that it was Virginio 
singing them, and that his whole heart 
spoke. But they failed to touch her. He 
was only a soldier, and would be only a 
common husbandman: she waited for her 
chariot and her crown. She would close 
the wooden shutter of the loft and shut 
out the song and the starlight together. 

“T love you,” said Virginio to her on 
the seventh evening, being alone with her 
one moment in the cows’ stable, amidst 
the green-cut canes and the loose grass. 
“T love you, and you are the soul of my 
soul,” he said to her; and he tried to 
take her hands across the great fragrant 
pile of withering flowers. “I love you, 
Gesu m'aiuta/ Cannot you listen, and 
love me back again a little?” 

Umilta frowned darkly, then she laugh- — 


| 


ed cruelly: she looked him in the face 


with a scornful unkindness and without 
any change of color or of glance: “Go 
and say that to the girls in Turin. May- 
be they will care for such nonsense: I 
do not.” 

“*Nonsense’! It is all my life, I say, 
that I offer. Listen! You are to me as 
the sun, as the stars, as the light, as the 
saints’ glory; and, leaning across the 
wet canes and fading blossoms, he used 
all the eloquence that a lover can on the 
double spur of passion and pain: then 
there was silence between them, broken 
only by the sound of the cows chewing 
the juice of the grasses. But, plead as 
he would, Umilta’s face did not change: 
she grew a little paler, she looked a little 
colder still: that was all. 

“IT am only your mother’s cow-maid,” 
she said at last, with a curl of her proud 
mouth. ‘But I am too proud for you, 
for all that. Go! I hate you!” 

Hate me’ ?” he echoed in stupefac- 
tion, for what had he done to be hated? 

But Umilta did not even answer him. 
She plunged her fork into the fodder and 
gave her imprisoned darlings a triple 
measure for their suppers. The shrill 
voice of Donna Rosa called to her from 
the outhouse: she called loudly back. 
The moment was over: they were no 
longer alone. 

As every one entered the big kitchen 
for supper a few seconds later in the twi- 
light made by the dim oil-lamp, Virginio 
passed her and bent his head to her ear 
in a low, hurried whisper: “That is your 
last word ?” 

Umilt& nodded, and looked cold, con- 
temptuous, unruly, fierce, indifferent, all 
in one. In her heart she was very tri- 
umphant. He was Donna Rosa’s son, 
and she could reject him as lightly as 
she threw a bare bramble out of her 
cows’ provender! She felt no pity for 
him, none at all. 

In the morning she heard that Virginio 
had left in the middle of the night, walk- 
ing down over the hill to meet the early 
train to Turin. 

His mother was sobbing angrily: he 
had told her his colonel had summoned 
him suddenly. ‘Just when I had killed 
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that lamb for him!” said Donna Rosa; 
and in her rage she sent the lamb down 
to the market and gave her household 
only oil and beans. 

Umilta smiled: the mother saw the 
smile, and guessed all. ‘‘ You stiff-neck- 
ed wench! how dare you ?”’ thought Don- 
na Rosa furiously. It, seemed almost a 
more insupportable insolence ‘in Umilta 
to have rejected her son than it would 
have seemed to her an infamous auda- 
city to have accepted him. ; 

But she kept her silence, and Umilta 
kept hers likewise. 

“TI am so glad—I am so glad he is 
gone!” she said to herself a score of times 
a day, yet at night up in the loft she miss- 
ed the sound of the mandolin and the 
stars looked cold. 

_ “T would say the same thing ten times 
over for ten years,” she told herself; and 
she began to wish feverishly that the gold 
chariot would come and the gold crown 
descend on her brow; and she was al- 
most rough with her poor beasts, though 
after any roughness she would stroke and 
kiss them with a more melting tenderness 
than was usual with her nature. 

It seemed as if something were lacking 
in her life, as if the low-rounded hills were 
too close to her, and the pines and the 
olives were jailers. 

She began to think that she would go 
away. She was nota slave: Donna Ro- 
sa could not keep her against her will. 
There were other places, there must be 
others, that the peddlers came from, and 
where the poor sold cattle went. She be- 
gan to think that she would go and try 
her fortunes elsewhere; only she loved 
the hills. They had always been friends 
to her —the only friends she had except 
the cows and the dog Giorgio. Perhaps 
there were no hills anywhere else: she 
was not sure. 

Others besides Signora Rosa became 
unkind to her. It was vaguely felt that 
she had rejected Virginio, and his sisters 
and all the maidens round hated her for 
it: they would have hated her even more 
if she had listened to him.. Another girl 
would have gone in her loneliness to the 
priest and taken comfort and counsel, but 
Umilta did not do that. She was a pious 
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‘maiden enough in her cold, silent man- 
ner, but she did not believe much in the 
priest, whom she saw gossiping, taking a 
pipe, being careful over new wine and 
angry about his housekeeper’s waste, just 
like any one else. So she shut her mouth, 
and grew colder and curter and lonelier— 
and handsomer every day, the men said. 

Contrary to Tuscan usage, Umilta al- 
ways gave her poor stall-cooped beasts 
air and movement when she was allow- 
ed—that is, when the corn was reaped 
and they might crop a little here and there 
without doing damage. After harvest she 
would always drive them outinto the fields, 
and let them stretch their cramped, stiff 
limbs and choose the juicy cane-leaves 
for themselves. Donna Rosa grumbled 
and called it waste of time, but she did 
not seriously object, and Umilta did it. 
After vintage the cattle might go where 
they liked, they could do no harm; and 
those fresh, bright autumnal mornings, 
when the clouds flew before the wind 
and chased the heats away, were very 
precious to Umilta, who was thus all 
alone in the open air, with nothing but 
olive-boughs or the branches of the pines 
between her and heaven. 

One day, as she was with her beasts 
thus, Netta Sari came by between the 
olives. Netta had a string of pearls in 
~ her hand. She stopped and showed 
them to Umilta, to whom at any other 
time she had scarcely spoken: “ Look! 
They are new! What beauties! My 
great-uncle of Pontassieve brought them 
last night. There are none finer in all 
the commune—no, not even, I think, at 
Signa.” ‘ 

Umilta gave them a glance. “They 
are pretty,” she said, and said no more. 

“* Pretty’? Ouf! Is that all you can 
find to say?” cried Netta in her wrath. 
“They are no country pearls. He got 
them on the Jewellers’ Bridge itself. 
Via!” 

“What is it to me?” said Umilta sul- 
lenly. 

“Oh, nothing to you, I dare say,” said 
Netta with a scoffing laugh —“ nothing 
at all! You do not envy them, do you? 
You who were for ever making eyes at 
Virginio Donaldi for no use!” 
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The blood leapt into Umilta’s face and 
the fire to her eyes. She towered in her 
wrath above the little figure of the other 
maiden, and seemed ablaze with a fur- 
nace of passion: “I? I? Are you mad, 
Antoinetta Sari? I? Know you one 
thing—you who sigh and pine for Vir- 
ginio Donaldi—that he loved me—me! 
me! and I sent him away as I cast ¢hat/”’ 

She hurled a fallen fir-cone over her 
shoulder on to the hillside, where it fell 
from top to bottom, rolling into a ravine, 
and startling a goat that browsed there. 

Netta turned very white. She could 
not doubt the truth of her rival’s scath- 
ing, contemptuous words. 

“You make me as base as you are,” 
said Umilta, with fierce scorn of herself 
as of the other; and she struck her cows 
with the branch she held and drove them 
away up to where the pines grew. She 
knew that she had been ungenerous to 
the absent soldier, and had disclosed a 
sacred secret that it was not right of her 
to unveil, but a delicate honor was not 
a thing very much known upon those 
hills, and, after all, a saint would have 
said it, she thought; and she was no 
saint. 

Netta Sari went home with her pearls 
that she had so gloried in, but which 
now seemed to her no more than the 
eggs of a chaffinch. 

Umilta had her vengeance, but she 
herself was not much more content: as 
she wandered after her beasts through 
the pine-glades where the cyclamen 
grew so thickly she was dissatisfied with 
herself. After all, what wrong had Vir- 
ginio done her that she should betray 
him and deride him? 

It was just after vintage: the yield of 
the grapes had been good, and there 
were suppers everywhere, and dancing 
and singing and thrumming of mando- 
lins and merrymaking and lovemaking 
all over the country, on the Pian’ di Cerri 
as well as elsewhere, though they are not 
very rich up there. 

Umilta worked all day amidst the 
vines, but she shut herself up in the loft 
when evening came on and the sport 
began. 

Netta Sari danced everywhere, the 
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pearls leaping up and down on her 
throbbing throat. 

“That is how she loves Virginio!” 
thought Umilta with deep scorn: that 
was not how she would have loved him 
if she had loved him at all. 

When the turn to feast came round to 
Signora Rosa’s the stout-hearted, stern 
mother, though her heart was sore for 
her absent son, would not give any sign 
of sorrow: she prepared a grander supper 
than usual, and bade to it all comers from 
within four miles. It should never be 
guessed, she said in her soul, that her 
darling had been rejected by a foundling. 

She ordered Umilta to be present, and 
Umilta obeyed: she looked very well with 
the scorn in her dark eyes and the gleam 
of the lamps on her shining hair, but the 
men dared not go near her. “As well try 
to tackle a wild-cat of the woods,” they 
said; and she had her way and was left 
to herself. When they were all at supper 
she got away to her loft and went to bed. 
There was not a man amongst them able 
to hold a candle to Virginio, she thought 
—-so tall, so pale, so handsome, so full of 
grace, like any count or cavalier! And 
she had cast him away like the pine-cone! 
She felt very proud and pleased, and yet 
the tears came into her eyes as she told 
her rosary before lying down on her rough 
bed, with the flutes and the guitars twang- 
ing and piping below, and the thump of 
the dancers’ feet jarring the timbers of 
the loft. 

Meanwhile, down below Netta Sari had 
lost her pearl necklace. With a scream 
she stopped in her dancing and cried 
aloud her loss. How had she lost it? 
when? and where? She did not know: 
putting her hand up to brush off a moth, 
she had missed it that moment. Every 
one crowded round her; every one search- 
ed on the floor, looked high and low, bore 
lights into all gloomy holes and corners: 
there was no necklace to. be found, not 
even the trodden fragments on the ground. 
The music stopped, the dancing ceased, 
the tongues alone wagged furiously ; but 
it was no avail: the necklace was gone. 
Netta could not tell when she had lost it, 
she had been so eagerly dancing ever since 
twilight. She was sobbing with dismay. 
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The beautiful necklace! the gift of her 
great-uncle from Pontassieve! What was 
a girl without her pearls? A bird without 
his plumes. 

Netta wept salt tears, with her rosy lit- 
tle lips all pursed in grief and her azure 
eyes streaming. Donna Rosa, scandal- 


ized that such a loss should have taken 


place in her honest house, called aloud 
that the house should be searched—ay, 
top to bottom, nook and cranny—and- 
seized a tall oil lamp, three-branched, 
and bore it off down passages and up 
stone stairs. 

All followed her example, but there 
was nothing found. 

“We have looked everywhere,” she 
cried in despair. 

“Except the loft,” said Netta very low, 
and then bit her lip and seemed sorry for 
her words. 

“Do you think the cows have eaten 
it?” said Signora Rosa. “Come, then, 
we will look there, though it is stuff and 
nonsense.” 

She went herself, with one of her daugh- 
ters and Netta, up the ladder-like steps that 
led from the kitchen to the cow-stable. — 

Umilta, tired with a long day’s work, 
and sleeping sound as only health and 
youth can sleep, never awoke: she had 
fallen asleep amidst all the noise of the 
dancing; she was asleep still as they en- 
tered, her beautiful head on her arm, her 
limbs stretched out on the hay. The shin- 
ing of the light on her eyes aroused her. 
She awoke, startled, blinded and confused. 
“What is it?” she murmured, thinking at 
once of her cows. 

“Netta has lost her necklace. It is 
odd,” said Signora Rosa. ‘Of course it 
cannot be here. But to satisfy her—” 

The phrase was never ended, for as 
Umilta raised herself on her bare sun- 
burnt arm and stared at them with suf- 
fused and startled eyes, a single little 
white bead rolled out of the hay that was 
under her, and shone in the light cast by 
the lamp. It was a pearl. 

Netta darted on it. ‘It is one of mine,” 
she shouted. 

-Donna Rosa’s face grew very stern and 
ashen-gray in hue. “Get up, Umilta,” 
she said roughly. 
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Umilta rose, her half-naked limbs shin- 
ing in the light like the pearl. 

Donna Rosa plunged her hands into 
the hay hither and thither rapidly in si- 
lence. After a moment she drew out the 
necklace of Netta: the thread had broken 
and the pearls were loose. 

‘Oh, you thief!’ screamed Netta and 
the neighbors. 

Donna Rosa sat down upon the hay, 
with all color blanched from her bronzed, 
hard face. “It is impossible!’ she mut- 
tered. 

The cries of Netta had brought a dozen 
other guests up the ladder in tumbling 
haste. Umilta shrank from the gaze of 
the insolent eyes, and strove to hide her- 
self. She could understand nothing: she 
was half asleep still. 

Donna Rosa thrust the door to fierce- 
ly with her foot. ‘“‘Get out, you staring 
fools!" she said savagely to her guests.— 
Then she turned to Umilta more savage- 
ly yet: “‘ How came these in your bed ?” 

“These?” muttered Umilta, stupidly. 
“These—what? Why—how—I cannot 
understand.” 

“TI understand,” said Netta sharply, 
shaking the pearls before her. “You 
stole them: that is what I understand. 
And I will have justice. — Justice, Sig- 
nora Rosa! It’s a scandal on your hon- 
est house.” 

“You shall have justice, never fear,” 
said Signora Rosa. “And my house and 
its honor I can keep without a chit show- 
ing me the way. It is a mistake, I think. 
—Umilta, do you understand? The pearls 
were in your bed. You stole them.” 

Consciousness came at last to Umilta, 
with a rush of color over all her face. 
“1?” she cried aloud, and she laughed. 
“I stole those pearls? Donna Rosa, are 
you and that girl both mad ?” 

“The pearls were in your bed, you 
sleeping on them.” 

“1?” echoed Umilta again, and then 

‘stupefaction overcame her. She stood 
like any young goddess, with her arms 
crossed over her bare breast, and stared 
upon them in the lamplight. - 

“Oh, the thief! the liar! the brazen 

thing!” cried Netta.—“ Donna Rosa, you 
must give her to the guards. I have the 
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right—two pearls are missing: father shall 
fetch the guards.” 

“As you will, Netta,” said the mistress 
of the house coldly, and too proud to ask 
that her house might be spared such 
shame.—‘‘ Umilta, speak to me. You see 
the necklace is found in your bed. Say 
something. Are you innocent? I can- 
not think you guilty, and yet—” 

Umilta listened, with all her coldest 
scorn gathering in her flashing eyes and 
on her curled lips. She did not under- 
stand, and yet she was hardened and 
reckless. ‘‘ You may think what you like,” 
she said with a superb disdain, and spurn- 
ed the pearl on the floor with her foot. 
Her great lustrous eyes seemed to smite 
Netta like two shining swords. 

“T cannot tell what to think,” said Sig- 
nora Rosa, who for the first time in all 
her life was trembling in every nerve of 
her robust body—‘‘I cannot tell; but it 
must never be said that I refused to deal 
justly by a guest in my own house. Right 
is right.—Umilta, get on some clothes.— 
Netta Sari, call up your father and my 
husband here.” 

Hours passed in consultation, agita- 
tion, altercation: the dawn was break- 
ing. Umilta only said, “ Think what you 
like,” with haughtiest disdain upon her 
resolute face. Netta would not abate an 
iota of her rights : her father, a feeble and 
passionate man, was equally vehement. 
At sunrise he went down to the Lastra-a- 
Signa for the guards, and brought them 
up through the woods to take Umilta. 

Signora Rosa sat in her porch and 
wept bitterly. No officer of the law had 
ever set foot across her threshold: the 
bitter disgrace of it fell on her like the 
stripes of awhip. That her own serving- 
maiden, a young creature.that had eaten 
of her bread and slept under her roof five 
years, should go out dishonored thus! and 
her heart hardened fiercely against Netta 
Sari. “She need not have brought this 
public shame,” she said to her daughters : 
“she might have shut it up between our- 
selves. She might have left chastisement 
to me. She is a cruel girl and a harsh 
one. She has her necklace safe: for the 
two pearls missing I would have bought 
her new. She is a harsh girl and a cruel.” 
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between the two guards with their clank- 
ing sabres, down across the sweet leafy 
stillness of the vineyards and the olive- 
woods, 

When they had questioned her (as they 
had no right to do, but did) she had only 
answered with contempt, ‘I never touch- 


-ed her pearls: they can say what they 


like.” 

And the guards privately made a note 
in their little books upon her as contu- 
macious. It was of course contumacy. 
The pearls had been found under her. 
Both the guards had often heard the 
Gazza Ladra, and hummed the music 
of it like true sons of their soil, but the 
opera never occurred tothem. Her de- 
nial could only be contumacy. 

According to the laws of the nation, 

the indictment against her was brought 
and the committal made out a few hours 
later. 
The Lastra has the prettiest police- 
court in the world —a little clean-swept 
place, with green-shuttered, vine-hung 
windows, and the smell of the country 
in it, and little girls standing plaiting at 
its doorway: its policeman looks like a 
gamekeeper, and its cheery usczere like 
a forest-ranger. In law he is a very ter- 
rible person, and delivers all kinds of 
unpleasant warrants and writs of sum- 
mons or sentence, but rattling about in 
his little cart with his gray pony he is a 
most pleasant feature in the landscape. 
And these officials are also, indeed, the 
kindest people in the world : they are sym- 
pathetically sorry when they have to make 
an arrest, and do all their stern tasks with 
as tender spiriting as may be. 

Nevertheless, the Inquisition appeared 
to no martyr more horrible than did the 
sunny Jretura in the hilly little street by 
the Pisa Gate seem to the girl Umilta as 
she was led into it this brilliant summer 
morning. What would they do to her? 
She did not know. She had read the 
illustrated historical romances of Guer- 
razzi in their cheap Milan editions, and 
believed still that people were tortured 
in prison. Her face was very white, but 
otherwise she gave no sign of the ghast- 
ly fears that filled her soul: her proud 


Meanwhile, Umilta went to jail, taken | 


mouth was close shut and her limbs did 
not tremble. 

It was nine o'clock in the morning, and 
all the smiths and coopers and straw-plait- 
ers and seed-sellers and the like that make 
up the little population of the Lastra were 
coming out of their doors and crowding 
up to the place of justice in all the de- 
lightful confusion and excitement of hear- 
ing of a crime and gazing at the criminal. 
Diamoni! whata beautiful wench!” cried 
the men.— The impudent hussy !”” cried 
the women. 

Umilta drew straighter her tall form, 
and looked with a fierce mute scorn over 
the curious pressing people, from whose 
eagerness, cruel or thoughtless, the guard 
had much ado to protect her. The steep 
stone-paved street, with the brown gate 
at its summit, seemed to heave up and 
down before her sight. But she found 
strength to move on without flinching. 

They took her up the steps and into 
the little red-bricked entrance - place, 
which was already quite full of loosely- 
clad, chattering, inquisitive countrymen, 
loitering about to hear the causes tried 
and the sentences given. In the inner 
chamber, which served as a court, sat 
the Areftore in his black robes and square 
black cap, like a Titian picture or a scene 
of Cinque Cento. The genial usciere even 
looked transformed and terrible on his 
stool of office before his high desk. Be- 
hind the rail was the crowd, eager, mer- 
ciless, bent on its own entertainment— 
emblem of the public, though only made 
up of a score or two of vinedressers, cop- 
persmiths, butchers, bakers and do-noth- 


ings. 

Umilta stood between the two guards: 
more proudly erect than even when she 
had dismissed Virginio three months be- 
fore. The grave, good face of the pre- 
tore had a great compassion and interest 
in it, but she did not see that: she saw 
only a white sea of sunlight with a black 
blot upon it that she understood was her 
judge. 

The interrogation began. 

When, as usual, her parentage was ask- 
ed, and some one answered for her “Gente 
ignote,” the deep pride in her stirred with 


a cruel writhing pain, like a creature un- 
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der a blow. The accusation of the crime 
could not move her: it was untrue. But 
this was true. She felt a burning shame. 

The cause was proceeded with, and 
lasted long. Things always last long in 
this country. The air grew drowsy and 
stifling, the sun beat at the closed blinds, 
the crowd shuffled about, changed, went 
in and out: the voices that were speak- 
ing boomed in her ear like the hooting 
and humming of gnats. When question- 
ed herself, all they could make her say 
was, “It is alie: I never took the pearls. 
I struck at her —yes, I struck at her. I 
would do it again: she is mean and she 
is false.” 

So she said once, twice, thrice, and, 
menace her as they might, she would say 
nothing more. The just soul of the good 
judge grew sad and perplexed. Facts 
* were all against her utterly, yet he could 
not bring himself to believe in-her guilt. 
He strove with unwearied patience. and 
kindliness to make her speak out frank- 
ly, but she was too stupefied and too 
stubborn to perceive the kindliness of 
his drift: her soul was shut against him, 
as against all human things. She was 
only conscious of one thing: that they 
should never see that they hurt her—no, 
not if it killed her to keep still and make 
no sign. 

As for the crowd behind the rail, it was 
to a man against her. She was beautiful, 
true; but what title had she to stand and 
be mute and full of scorn like that, as if 
she were a queen? The crowd was an- 
gry, feeling itself slighted. 

It was quite late in the sultry afternoon 
when, with a ‘sigh, the good judge saw 
that on no reasonable pretext could he 
save her. Really and truly, defence there 
was none. She denied the charge, but 
that could go for nothing:: it was only 
her own word. 

Even her own mistress said nothing 
for her. Donna Rosa, stern and gloomy 
’ in her Sunday gown of wool and flower- 
ed kerchief, bore testimony only to her 
pride, her vanity, her scanty gratitude 
and her intended slight. ~ 

With reluctance and regret the pretore 
abandoned all hope of saving one who 
could not or would not save herself. 
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From the chorus of loud-scorning, eager, 
accusing voices one thing stood out fatal- 
ly clear: that thing was her guilt. With 
pain he leaned forward on his desk and 
in tones that were full of pity consigned 
her to prison to await her trial. 

Umilta, who for four mortal hours had 
stood erect as one of the young pines 
upon her hills in the golden west, fell 
straightway to the ground, as the tree 
falls when ,the axe cuts through it with 
the last blow. 

Donna Rosa, hard woman though she 
was, broke down herself and sobbed 
aloud. ‘Sooner would I have given her 
my own marriage - pearls!” she gasped 
above her sobs. 

Netta turned very vale, and the cruel, 
hungry light of triumph began to fade 
out of her eyes. 

The guards lifted up the inanimate 
form and bore it away. For now it be- 
longed to the state. 

There is a brave old brown gateway 
amongst the three gates of the Lastra 
which faces the east, ‘and is called the 
Porta Fiorentina. This is the jail of the 
Lastra. It is the highest and biggest 
of all the gates, with the weatherbeaten 
look of an old soldier about it, and its 
sculptured shields sorely battered, and 
with weeds and flowers growing between 
its machicolations. In it there are some 
chambers with windows looking east and 
west, and these odd rooms are the village 
prison. 

There they bore Umilta, and there they 
locked her in, with a pallet-bed and a 
bare floor, and the blue sky far off—so 
very far !—gleaming between the bars as 
if in mockery of her. 

If you are not taken in the act in Italy 
you may go scot free for months, until 
your trial comes on, be you the blackest 
scoundrel that you may. Taken in the 
act, they do not let you go: Umilta had 
been found with the pearls upon her, or 
rather under her. They kept her close 
until such time (probably in months to 
come) as it might suit the convenience 
of the law to see whether she were in- 
nocent or guilty. Not that of her guilt 
any reasonable being could have any 
doubt. She had hidden the pearls in 
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her bed, and, except on the supposition 
that she was mad and knew not what 
she did, no human being could clear 
her. of the sin. 

Signora Rosa, without confessing such 
a weakness to any one, for she was 
ashamed of it, drew out her purse se- 
cretly and paid what was needful for 
a prisoner to have a separate chamber 
from the rest of the imprisoned offend- 
ers, for there were four of these, and 
amongst them a woman of ill-fame; and 
it was not right, Donna Rosa said to her- 
self to excuse the waste of good money 
to her conscience, that any one out of 
her household should keep company with 
light women, everr in a prison-cell. So 
Umilta was lodged alone in a little room 
in the old gateway that had withstood the 
petards of the Spaniards and survived the 
countless conflicts of centuries, and there 
would await her trial and her sentence, 
which, according to the tedious snail's 
pace of Italian law, would most likely 
not take place and be resolved on before 
Christmas. 

“If she be sinless, set her free: if she 
be guilty, punish her quick and have 
done,” said Signora Rosa in her fury 
and her pain, and her shame at her de- 
cent and honest house being dragged 
into public ignominy thus. 

But the usher shook his gray head: 
“That is not the law’s way.” 

“Then the law is a fool and a beast!” 


‘ said Signora Rosa, her brown cheeks 


burning. 

The usher shrugged his shoulders. He 
had been a servant of the law fifty years : 
it was not for him to find fault with his 
master. 

Donna Rosa, shaken to her heart's 
core, stern and stout woman though she 
was, went homeward with the maiden 
Nettina, very silent as the cart jolted and 
jostled them together on the rough roads. 
Netta had been wronged, and Donna 
Rosa had seen her righted, but she could 
not love Netta. 

It was quite deep night when the cart 
reached the house. The girls ran out to 
hear the news, frightened and eager; the 
cows were lowing in their stalls for one 
who could not come to them; the dog 
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smelt wistfully, then whined and wailed : 
it was a mournful home-coming. 

Donna Rosa sat down on her wooden 
settle by the hearth, and flung her gown 
over her head and wept aloud once more. 
“I never knew I loved the girl before,” 
she said to her daughters, with anger at 
herself. 

Nettina, unnoticed, crept out of the 
door and went on to her father’s cottage. 
She had her vengeance, but it did not 
seem so very sweet to her now that it was 
fulfilled. The moon rose on high, the 
nightingales sang, the sweet autumn night 
wore away, and Umilta was in prison. 

On the morrow Nettina asked her fa- 
ther to take her into the city. The good 
man stared. Maidens on the hills hard- 
ly thought more of going to the city than 
the pines think of uprooting themselves. 
If they are going to be married perhaps 
they go once, just to buy something, but 
otherwise never.do they think of such a 
thing. ‘“ Home-biding makes safe find- 
ing” is the Tuscan rule, and mothers 
and maids are deemed best by their own 
hearthstones. 

But Netta was the old man’s pet and 
pride. She told him many pretty little 
lies of wants she had, and wishes, and in 
the end he took her down that very week, 
when market-day came round, with the 
priest's housekeeper, Serafina, eighty 
years old and deaf as a stone, to look 
after her. 

Arrived in the city, Netta engaged the 
old woman who had come with her in the 
choice of flowered handkerchiefs at the 
open stalls by the Bronze Boar, and slip- 
ped away to a letter-writer in the market, 
six yards off the stall. 

“Write this for me,” she whispered to 
the wrinkled scribbler behind his desk, 
and dictated to him: “‘ Your fine Umilta 
has stolen some pearls, and is in prison. 
A well-wisher thinks you were in luck to 
be refused your suit.’”’ 

“Only that?” said the scrivener, dis- 
appointed, for he loved sesquipedalian 
phrases and fine flourishes, and endless 
gyrations round the main point without 
ever coming near it, being a man of fine 
talents wasted. 

“Only that,” said Toinetta, with the. 
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color coming into her little nervous face 
and going up to the roots of her curling 
hair; ‘“‘and now put it in a good stout 
wrapper—lI will pay you anything in rea- 
son—and send it, written very clear, to 
Signor Virginio Donaldi, under - officer 
in the army of the king, and of the regi- 
ment they call Bersagliere, at Torino. 
Via!” 

The scrivener did as he was told, and 
Nettina dropped the letter in the post 
with her own hands. Now, at last, she 
did begin to taste her vengeance! It 
seemed nothing till she knew that he 
would know it. 

“When will the letter get to that place 
they call Torino?” she asked feverishly 
at the post. When they told her “To- 
morrow,’’ she could almost have scream- 
ed aloud with cruel joy. 

To-morrow he would know it! 

She ran and danced and skipped so 
foolishly upon the pavement that deaf 
old Serafina was scandalized, and pulled 
her by the sleeve and muttered, “ That 
is not decent—not discreet, any way. You 
should act as if you were in church, with 
all those fine shops around.” 

But Nettina hardly heeded her, she 
was so triumphant. On the morrow he 
would know it! And neither he nor any 
one could ever trace the letter to her, un- 
signed and written by the public letter- 


writer as it was, and the purblind eyes of | 


the priest’s housekeeper had never seen 
her either slip away to the scrzvano or 
slip the missive in the post. Nettina had 
bought one of the neckerchiefs — a love- 
ly thing with all the colors of the rain- 
bow, and a peacock and a Chinaman 
depicted upon it amidst yellow roses—and 
had pressed it on the acceptance of Sera- 
fina, who was loud in her praises of the 
damsel and her conduct when they went 
to join the father before the Carmine 
church, and get into the rickety diligence 
to go on their first stage to the Vingone 
‘bridge at the foot of the hills, whence 
their own limbs would bear them the 
rest of the long homeward way. 

Netta could not sleep all night for 
thinking of how clever she had been, 
and of how when the day should dawn 
Virginio would get the tidings of the 


disgrace of Umilta. It had seemed noth- 
ing until she had known that he would 
know it. 

The letter came to Virginio Donaldi 
as he was cleaning his sword in his bar- 
rack-chamber. He had something more 
to do than to read letters: he thrust it in 
his pocket and went on with his work, 
and marched and countermarched his 
men, and did not look at his correspond- 
ence till, being free of duty at evening, 
he sat before a caffé and sipped a glass 
of lemon syrup in the sultry, dusty glare 
of the sunset. 

When he glanced over the brief letter 
he sprang to his feet with a great oath. 
Then he went straightway to his com- 
manding officer and asked for leave of 
absence. 

“You have been back with your corps 
only three months. Is your need ur- 
gent?’ asked the commandant, who call- 
ed him “thou” and “my son,” and was 
fond of him. 

Virginio’s face flashed darkly. “So 
urgent that if the most excellent chief do 
not give it me I will take it and risk be- 
ing shot,” he answered rapidly, with a 
gleamlike flame in his eyes. . 

The commandant smiled. He was a 
man who called his soldiers his children, 
and who knew how to be indulgent as he 
knew how to be severe. “As we are alone 
I will let that speech pass. You can have 
three days’ absence.” 

Virginio went to the station: the night- 
express was that moment starting south- 
ward. 

It was five o’clock in the early morn- 
ing when it reached Florence. At sev- 
en o'clock a soldier with the well-known 
green plumes drooping over his shoulder 
was knocking on the door of the pretura 
in the Lastra-a-Signa. 

A girl was sweeping out the little au- 
dience-chamber, the birds were singing 
in the ivy outside the casements, the ush- 
er had just come in with a basket of pears. 
and a bunch of sweet-scented olives. 
They stared at the soldier as if he were 
a ghost. : 

“ As for seeing the master, it is impos- 
ble,” said the little maiden, sanding the 
floor. 
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“Impossible,” said the usher, smelling 
his olea fragrans. 

“TI donot know the word ‘ impossible, 
said Virginio, who was very pale. ‘Go 
and tell him that I beg him, for God’s 
grace, to give me audience, and that 
if he will not he shall taste my sword 
through his night-shirt.” 

“Che! che!” murmured the usher. 
“Is that a nice way to talk in the halls 
of justice ?” 

“T am come for justice,” said Virginio 
sternly. “ My sword has cut it out before 


In the end he had his way: he saw 
the pretore, who was sitting down to his 
breakfast, and who was amused at the 
idea of the soldier running a sabre through 
his night-shirt, and touched by the agita- 
tion and resolve that were on the young 
man’s features. 

“You are sure the girl is innocent?” 
he said at the close of their interview. 

“I will stake my life upon it.” 

“That is all very well. But you have 
no proof ?” 

" No, I have no proof. But I want 
none.’ 

“The law is not so easily contented, 
my friend. Permit me one question: this 
accused maiden is your betrothed ?” 

“ No.” 

“But she is your love ?” 

“No.” Virginio hesitated a moment, 
then added quickly, ‘I love her, but she 
will have nothing to say to me. She 
spurned me months ago.’ 

“So! You are very generous then, 
and your word is worth the more. Would 
you like an interview with her? That I 
might perhaps grant you: with the bars 
between you, you mjght question her.” 

“I will not question her,” said Virginio ; 
“but I will tell her I believe in her, if you 
aré good enough to grant me this great 
kindness.” 

The pretore nodded, and called through 
the open door tothe usher. ‘Stay a mo- 
ment,” he said when he had given his 
directions to the usher. “Is there any 
cause why the accuser—I forget her name 
—should bear any ill-will toward the maid- 
en accused ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Virginio roughly, with 


an Italian’s frank indifference to all con- 
siderations of delicacy. “ The girl, Netta, 
is crazy for me. Her people, too, want 
me for her. And they all said I cared 
for nothing but the other one.” 

The pretore smiled again, and signed 
to the usher to take Virginio away with 
Virginio was taken out down the hilly 
street, past the Madonna's shrine and 
round to the Porta Fiorentina. 

“You can only see her for ten minutes, 
and that with some one by,” said the 
usher, 

“That is better than naught, ” said the 
soldier; and they entered the door in the 
gateway and went up the stairs. 

The usher called to the custodian of 
the prisoners there, and gave him the 
pretore’s order, and Virginio followed this 
new conductor to a door that was heavily 
secured with bars and bolts. Virginio 
turned very white, as he had never done 
in battle or in hospital before the enemy's 
cannon or the surgeon’s knife. 

“She is in there? Oh, the beasts!” he 
said in his teeth, and his hand went by 
instinct to his sword-belt. 

“*Some one to see you, by order of the 
pretore,” said the jailer, thrusting the 
door open, without warning or question, 
and entering himself, Virginio lingering 
on the threshold. 

Umilta, who was lying half clad upon 
the bed, had barely time to throw her 
clothes about her and rise and face them. 

She had been three nights in the place, 
and those nights had done the work of 
years upon her. All her beautiful, health- 
ful bloom had faded, her shining hair was _ 
dull, her eyes were wild : there was a hag- 
gard, hunted ferocity and a helpless mis- 
ery in her face that went to the heart of 
the man that loved her. 

He reached her side in two steps: 
“Umilta, do you not know me? Look 
at me: I am your friend always, your 
lover when you will. I have come the 
moment that I heard of this accursed 
thing. Why do you not speak to me? 
I do not ask you anything: I know it is 
all a lie.” 

She looked at him incredulously: the 
fierce, dull misery in her was too deep 
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for anything to reach it very quickly. 
She drew back like a wounded and sav- 
age animal. ‘‘Go away,” she said in her 
teeth —“‘go to Netta Sari. She wants 
you: I do not. I am a thief, you know: 
they say so.’ 

Then she laughed a laugh that froze 
Virginio’s blood, because once he had 
heard such a laugh in a madhouse in 
parching Palermo. 

“They may Say so,” he answered her, 
striving to keep his voice calm and steady: 
“it is nothing to me that they say so. You 
are as guiltless as the child unborn, and 
I love you, Umilta; and if I cannot free 
you, look! I will wait for you. Yes, I 
will wait for you; and the day that you 
leave prison you shall be my wife—if you 
will. That is what I came to tell you.” 

He did not try to touch her: he stood 
erect and very pale. He pledged all his 
life, that was all. The jailer stepped 
’ noiselessly aside, and stood half in, half 
out, the open door. Virginio had forgot- 
tenhim. Over Umilta’s face a great light 
like the breaking of the sun through clouds 
shone for a moment, illumining its dark- 
ness. She was silent. 

“Do you not understand?” said Vir- 
ginio, with a sound like tears in his voice. 
“You do not care for me: you spurned 
me, you hated me, you said; but all that 
does not matter. I love you: I will take 
you body and soul, just as you are, and 
the devil may strive for you as he will, 
he shall not get you. The great God 
has made you beautiful, and you have 
kept yourself pure: that I will swear. I 
cannot set you free, but I can wait. When 
you come out ef this accursed place you 
shall come to me; and if in any after- 
time any cast against you this vile lie 
from which you suffer in this hell, then 
they will reckon with me. And they will 
weep. That is all that I came to say.” 

She heard him, and her haughty mouth 
trembled, and her whole form changed 
and seemed to grow alive with tremulous 
tenderness. ‘‘You say this now?’ she 
muttered very low, in a stupor of surprise. 

“T say it now and always.” 

Suddenly she sprang upward, and cast 
her arms around his throat and kissed 
him. 


love you!” One moment she held him 


in her embrace, another and she loosen-, 


ed and cast him from her. ‘But I will 
never bring shame upon you—never! 
never! 
or—” Then her voice dropped, and she 
broke down into a pitiful passion of weep- 
ing: all her pride and reticence melted 
like the snow in a warm hand. “I do 
not understand, I do not understand! I 
never saw the pearls. How could they 
be in my bed? I said I did not know: 
I cannot say any more. I was asleep 
when they came up and found them. 
They were under me, yes—your mother 
herself took them out—but I know noth- 
ing, nothing!” 

Virginio soothed her gently and kissed 
her dull, tumbled hair: “ You do not need 
to tell me that. Would I had been here! 
But you love me—answer me, you love 
me ?”” 


Umilta drew herself from his arms and | 


looked him softly in the eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said, with a grave sweetness that 
changed her and made her lovelier in 
her pallor and her disarray than she had 
ever been—“yes, I love you. But Iwill 
never bring you shame, so help me, dear 
Mother of Christ !’’ 

“You can never bring it me,” said Vir- 
ginio. His head was whirling, his pulse 
was throbbing, his whole soul was re- 
joicing. He forgot that he was in a 
prison. 

“You must come away,” said the jail- 


er, looking back upon them from the 


door. 

“One moment,” cried Virginio ; and 
he took Umilta once more in his arms 
and kissed her. ‘She is my betrothed,” 
he said to the jailer. 

“No,” said Umilta, and she put him 
aside —‘“‘no, not while they think me 
guilty.” 

“That matters nothing, and it shall 
not last,’’ said her lover. ‘ Praise be to 
Heaven for this prison-house, my love, 
since in it you have shown your heart 
to me!” 

Then perforce he left her, and despite 
all his high hopes and his sure faith his 
own heart sank as he heard the bolts 
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clank and the keys turned, shutting the 
girl in from all the living world. 

He went quickly out of the Lastra and 
up by by-paths across the hills: then he 
hurried over the woods to his mother’s 
house. It was still early in the morning, 
They screamed when they saw him stand- 
ing on the threshold, with the dog Gior- 
gio leaping upon him. “I have found the 
woman I love in prison,” he said stern- 
ly to his mother. “Is it meet that one 
who will be your daughter should suffer 
there?” 

Donna Rosa threw her apron over her 
head and sobbed. Should a thief ever 
lie on her son’s bosom? Oh the wretch- 
edness of it, and the shame! 

“Whoever uses that word to her sees 
me no more in this life and the next,” 
said Virginio, white with passion and not 
heeding his choice of words. He did not 
tarry for bit or sup, but went on up the 
hill toward the quarry where Netta Sari 
lived. He did not know what to think, 
he did not know what to do. But in a 
blind, instinctive way he felt that the 
jealousy of the maiden he had slighted 
was at the root of all this hateful and 
cruel mystery. . 

He strode without ceremony into the 
cottage of Sari, a big stone-built place, 
standing amongst the stumps of felled 
pines and looking out toward the Cer- 
batoia. As it chanced, Netta was sitting 
alone, plaiting at her twist of straw. She 
too screamed when she saw the shadow 
of the sword upon the floor and the nod- 
ding of the plumes against the sunlight. 
She trembled, and her lips turned gray 
and blue, as if with cold. 

“You wrote me that?” said Virginio, 
thrusting the letter he had received at 
Turin before her face. 

“I? Never!” said Netta with a ready 
lie, and endeavoring to laugh. “Why 
should I write to you, Virginio Donaldi, 
if I could write? and I cannot: that you 
know very well.” 


“You got it written: it is the same | 


thing,” said the soldier, swiftly following 
up the success of his stray, chance shot. 
“Netta Sari, you are a vile girl: you put 
the pearls under Umilta’s bed to make 


her ruin.” 
Vor. XXV.—4 


He spoke on the mere random chance 
of his fancy, but he saw in one instant 


that he had guessed aright. The girl 


stared blankly at him, quivering all over 
as if with winter cold, then she began to 
sob and moan hysterically. 

“Confess!” said Virginio, seizing her 
wrists with no gentle grip. At her cries 
her father, who was cutting wood in the 
clearing, ran in frightened. Virginio with 
a gesture silenced him. ‘Your daughter 
is a vile bearer of false witness,” he said, 
keeping his grasp on the maiden’s wrists. 
“If you are a wise man come down with 


me quietly into the Lastra, and make 


your girl come with you, or as sure as 
the figure of Christ hangs on yon cross 
I will wring her tongue out of her throat. 
and nail it on your own house-door.” 
Before noonday down in the Lastra the 
gossips had another tale to tell. Z 
The confession of Netta Sari was taken 
down in form before the usher and the 
clerk and the judge, and she had to put 
her cross upon it and swear to it. She 
had slipped up stairs whilst the dance 
was at its height and slid the pearls into 


Umilta’s bed of hay. She said she had ~ 


begun the thing only in jest, and when 
she had found how far it went had been 


too frightened to tell the truth. No one ~ 


believed a word of this latter statement : 
it was very well known that she had been 
always jealous of the woman that Vir- 
ginio loved. 

Umilta was formally set free and brought 
into the full sunlight of the court: she was 
very pale, but had such a light upon herr 


face that the people gathered there said - 


she was like one of the angels. 

The judge asked of her if she wished 
her false accuser arrested and punished, 
and she answered in a low, faint voice, 
like the voice of one who has long been 
ill, “No: let her go. It does not matter 
now. And I provoked her.” 

“You provoked her. How?” 

“T told her that he loved me.” 

The judge smiled. 

She left the little audience - chamber 
with Virginio and his mother. 
She was very pale still, very gra 

chastened and subdued. 

“T think I shall never be proud any 
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more,” she said under her breath, and 
then looked in her lover's eyes and add- 
ed, “except of you.” 


To-day I see her again go up between 
the stems of the pines in the glow of the 
lights amidst the cyclamens: she is beau- 
tiful as a tall plume of the maize ; she has 
a knot of autumn roses at her throat; she 
has the child on her shoulder; the child 


[Jan. 


holds a dove in his arms. Were only 
Raffaelle living to see also! 

The crown of gold has come to her, 
though not in the way she thought. 

“Ah, well, she was in prison once,” 
the woman who is yellow and shrivelled 
and envious mutters again, gathering dry 
sticks in the shadow on the hillside. Umil- 
ta goes upward singing, the child and his 
dove on her bréast. OuIDA. 


FROM A CORNER. 


N the dusk of the winter evening 
The curtains are drawn, and the light 
Burns clear, and the brightness and comfort 
Defy the dark, boisterous night. 


At the long room’s end, in the corner, 
Sits one with an artist’s eyes, 

Watching the changing pictures A 
That ever before her rise. 


At the piano together 


Father and daughter begin 
A sudden tumult of music ; 
And the tones of the violin 


Pierce with a wonderful sweetness 
The air of the quiet room, 

Till beautiful thoughts and fancies 
Break into delicate bloom. 


With loose, rich locks of silver, 
Stately the father stands, 

Like the statues which Michael Angelo 
Carved with his skilful hands; 


And the daughter is touched with the tropics, 
Inheriting warmth and power, 

Brilliant and glowing in color 
As a fresh pomegranate-flower. 


They play together: the father 
Over her head looks down, 

And gathers his smooth white forehead 
Into a splendid frown, 


FROM A CORNER. 


only That yields to a smile at the voices, 

' As of spirits to heaven akin, 
her, He calls with caressing gesture 
t. From the exquisite violin. 
ace,” 
elled Ah, but the charming picture !— = 
z dry His outlines grave and grand; a 
Jmil- Her simple, sweet, frank presence 

With youth’s bright rainbow spanned ; 


His mystic and marble pallor; 
Her midnight eyes, and her smile 
That dazzles like sunshine at noonday 
Flashed over the river Nile— 


The ancient Nile! For behold her! 
How full of tokens and hints 

Of a beauty Oriental 

In wonderful tones and tints! 


And the power of the East is in her, 
The bright pomegranate-flower. 

Thus muses our friend in the corner, 

Enjoying the lovely hour. 


There comes a ring at the door-bell, 
A sound of trouble and ill: 

The sparkling piano ceases 

And the violin is still; 


And turns the stately maestro, 
Like a lion about to. growl, 

And welcomes the dull newcomer 

With such a magnificent scowl: 


“‘Good-evening, neighbor.” Good-evening.” — 
a bitter night.”—‘Oh yes."”— 

“T think it will snow to-morrow.” 

What echoes of emptiness! 


“And how is your influenza? 

And, pray, have you heard the news, 
How Smith is dead, and his nephew 

Steps into his wealthy shoes?” 


_ The gods take flight to Olympus, 

And the matchless charm, that thrilled 
The air with a rich enchantment, 

Like a rose by frost is killed. 


CELIA THAXTER. 
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FORTY YEARS AGO; OR,. SOME PAST DANGERS TO AMERICAN 
LIBERTIES. 


ORTUNATUS was so called because 

he wasborninsightofthe Hub. The 
felicity of being a native Bostonian was in- 
deed not his, but as the annexation of his 
birthplace to the parent city is only a ques- 
tion of time, he may yet become a native 
before he dies. The “gross and ridicu- 
lous census of 1840” gave Boston a pop- 
ulation of 93,383 souls, but the love of 
truth triumphing over civic pride in the 
breast of Mr. Shattuck, a local statisti- 
cian, he reduced this figure to 85,000. 
At the same date New York numbered 
312,852 inhabitants. Massachusetts was 
still, as at the preceding census, the eighth 
State of the Union in point of population. 
In those days the tale of the States was 
not so long and time was not so pre- 
cious as in these; so that political ora- 
tory was commonly punctuated with 
twenty-six cheers, or one for every 
State in the Union. The map of the 
then United States showed Florida, lowa 
and Wisconsin as Territories, while Mis- 
souri Territory, adjoining the State of the 
" same name, and Indian Territory, were 
big with the firebrands Kansas and Ne- 
braska (or edrvaskee, as Mr. Douglas 
began by christening the latter). Beside 
Louisiana lay moored the powder-boat 
called the republic of Texas. To the 
north and west as far as Oregon stretch- 
ed the great wilderness of the Louisiana 
purchase, which Fremont was on the eve 
of exploring. Muchthesmaller part of this 
mighty area could be said to be inhabited 
—only 807,292 square miles in the net, giv- 
ing for the total population of 17,069,453 
an average of 21.1 persons to the square 
mile. The “centre of gravity ” of the pop- 
ulation, moving westward with the star 
of empire, and following nearly in its 
course the thirty-ninth parallel, had 
crossed the Alleghanies and made its 
first station in the Mississippi Valley, 
never to depart therefrom. It rested in 
1840 at a point sixteen miles south of 
Clarksburg, in the present West Vir- 


ginia: it has since traversed Ohio, and 
will at the next census doubtless be 
found in Indiana. 

In the exhibition - part of a Pennsyl- 
vania sub-freshman in the midsummer 
of 1838 “The Danger of American Lib- 
erties’ was considered under these heads 
and in the following order : (1) From for- 
eign immigration ; (2) from the influence 
of Catholicism ; (3) from the growing ex- 
tent of practical infidelity; (4) from mob- 
ism and misrule; (5) from slavery. In 
1840 the first “danger” could not be 
said to have diminished, for the num- 
ber of immigrants, amounting to 84,066, 
considerably exceeded that of any pre- 
vious year, and was ten times as great as 
that of the foreigners who arrived in 1820. 
In the decade from 1830 to 1840 more 
than half a million were landed, and 
after a long interval the country began 
once more to experience a copious trans- 
fusion of Teutonic blood, thanks to the re- 
action in Germany which succeeded the 
abortive attempts at revolution in 1830-33. 
Thus, while, as compared with the pre- 
vious decade, the contingent from Great 
Britain and Ireland increased about three 
and a half times, that from Germany in- 
creased nearly twenty times. Perhaps to 
this cause should be ascribed the notable 
gain in skilled labor during the later epoch. 
The two chief classes of immigrants, nu- 
merically speaking, have always been 
farmers and manual laborers : the former 
increased nearly six times, the latter more 
than five, but the mechanics more than 
eight. The temporary check to this in- 
flux given by the panic of 1837 had been 
fully overcome in 1840, but it was still 
some time before the Irish famine and 
the organization (in 1847) of the New 
York Commissioners of Immigration. 
Already, however, the political equilib- 
rium had begun to be sensibly affected 
by the accessions from abroad; and the 
Democrats defeated Clay in 1844 not 
only by means of fraudulent naturaliza- 
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tion-papers, but by a genuine increase in 
numbers, which was greatly promoted by 
the formation of a Native American party 
and by anti-Catholic riots in Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. Clay’s title to the suffrages of the 
Whigs had been, wisely or unwisely, set 
aside in favor of General Harrison by 
the National Convention which met at 
Harrisburg on December 4, 1839. The 
glories of the Hard Cider campaign, so 
disastrous to Mr. Van Buren, so fatal 
(as it proved) to Whig supremacy, were 
lost on Fortunatus in his cradle. But if 
Webster’s stump-speeches—alike “ be- 
neath this October sun” in Richmond, 
and at Bunker Hill to the convention of 
twenty thousand, eight abreast from Bos- 
ton Common—the torchlight processions 
and illuminations, and all the hubbub of 
a canvass of unparalleled excitement, did 
not disturb Fortunatus’s slumbers, on the 
other Mand'no vote of his for ‘‘ Tyler too” 
rested Won his infant conscience when 
Harrison closed with his life his first 
month of office. Little did the Whigs, in 
the intoxication of their triumph, imagine 
that the scant seven thousand votes cast 
for James G. Birney by the inchoate Lib- 
erty Party would, gathering strength and 
consistency, hold the balance of power 
and turn the scales against them at the 
next election. But all ordinary perspec- 
tives were distorted in 1840, and only the 
eye of faith judged aright between the im- 
potent success and the victorious defeat 
at the November polls. The year dawn- 
ed upon a Democratic administration, 
with Van Buren at its head. The Vice- 
President, Richard M. Johnson of Ken- 
tucky, the President fa tem. of the Sen- 
ate, William R. King of Kentucky, the 
Speaker of the House, R. M. T. Hunter 
of Virginia, were all Southerners. Mas- 
sachusetts was represented in the Senate 
by Honest John Davis and the godlike 
Daniel; in the House by John Quincy 
Adams (“the old man eloquent”), Ca- 
leb Cushing, George N. Briggs, Abbott 
Lawrence, Leverett Saltonstall and (to- 
ward the close) Robert C. Winthrop— 
certainly a weighter delegation than some 
within the cognizance of the present gen- 
eration. A majority of the Supreme Court 


was in possession of the South, and no 
fewer than five of the nine, including 
the Chief-Justice, Roger Brooke Taney 
of Maryland, were Jackson’s appointees, 
and two were Van Buren’s. Taney, Mc- 
Lean of Ohio, Wayne of Georgia and 
Catron of Tennessee. survived the out- 
break of the civil war. As jurist, Joseph 
Story of Massachusetts, who derived his 
seat from Madison, was facile princeps 
in authority ; and his and Judge Taney’s 
names, for different reasons, will be long 
est held in remembrance. 

Internally, the country was quiescent 
if not at peace. The miserable Seminole 
war was nearing itsend. The revision of 
the tariff provided against in the com- 
promise with nullification was still two 
years off. The condition of business was 
far from satisfactory, for the effects of the 
panic of 1837 were everywhere visible, 
especially in Pennsylvania and at the 
South, where prompt liquidation had 
been opposed and soft-money views pre- 
vailed. No money was in circulation at 
the South, and real property could not be 
sold for a tenth of its value in cash. As 
naturally then, under the demoralizing 
effect of hard times, as at a more recent 
period in our history, the baleful dec- 


trine of Repudiation—that one genera-_ 


tion cannot bind another—began to be 
preached in Mississippi (March, 1840), 
where not even the eloquence of Sear- 
gent Prentiss could hinder the State from 
disowning its obligations with a pertina- 
city which forty years have not shaken. 
At this time the silver “dollar of the fa- 
thers” disappeared. From 1820 to 1840 
the silver product was about twenty mil- 
lion dollars, in the succeeding decade it 
rose to thirty-one millions, and rapidly 
‘thereafter; and in the end silver has be- 
come the cheaper metal. Constitutional 
questions of the highest importance were 
soon to be raised. In Rhode Island, 
Dorr was planning to frame a new con- 
stitution and support it by force of arms, 
and Federal interference between de-fac- 
fo and de-jure governments was to fur- 
nish a precedent for South Carolina and 
Louisiana in 1876. The independence of 
Texas had been acknowledged in March, 
1837 : the right as well as the expediency 
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and morality of annexation had still to be 
discussed and to form one of the issues 
of a Presidential contest. Immediately 
after the election of Polk, Congress was 
accused in the case of Texas of “legis- 
lating for a territory over which it has no 
jurisdiction,” and in the case of Oregon 
of “ proposing territorial government in a 
territory occupied jointly by another pow- 
er, without asking her consent.” 

Just now the Canadian and Maine 
frontiers were giving more concern than 
the north-western boundary. They were 
among the “open questions” which in the 
summer of 1841 made war with Great 
Britain seem very probable, so that, as 
General Scott wrote in July, “we are about 
doing something in the way of prepara- 
tion for the worst.”’ Scott had been sent 
to the Niagara frontier early in 1838 in 
consequence of the difficulties growing 
out of the Caroline affair (December 29, 
1837)—one of the most exciting incidents 
in the “Patriot war” of the year last 
named. No one knew better than he 
the intensity ‘of feeling produced by the 
cutting out and destruction of that vessel 
and the death of Durfee, or could better 
have foretold the result of Alexander Mc- 
Leod’s reckless and boastful loyalty in 
Lockport in November, 1840. McLeod 
had been arrested and indicted for the 
murder of Durfee, imprisoned, discharged 
on bail (January 27, 1841), and reincar- 
cerated by an armed mob. On July 12 
the Supreme Court of New York refused 
to release him on his plea that even if 
guilty of assisting in the destruction of 
the Caroline (which he denied), he was 
justified in defending his country against 
treasonable assault. The protests of the 
British government grew warmer: they 
assumed the responsibility of the expe- 
dition against the Caroline, and inquired 
whether a State would be allowed to de- 
cide a question of international relations, 
and perhaps precipitate a war. Webster 
was firm, however, and the Empire State 
would not budge. In September came 
the kidnapping on American territory 
of the ex-rebel Colonel Crogan, and the 
American attempt to destroy Chippewa 
with the two British ships of war station- 
ed there in July. President Tyler was 
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forced (September 25) to issue his proc- 
lamation against secret lodges on the 
frontier. Still, McLeod could not be 
surrendered to England without a trial. 
Should he be found guilty and sentenced 
to death, war wich England was inevit- 
able. Webster, however, whose own col- 
leagues were deserting him by resigna- 
tion (September 11), relied on the peace- 
ful disposition of the Peel ministry, which 
had succeeded Melbourne’s (resigned Au- 
gust 30), and did nothing beyond sending 
the attorney-general to Utica, where Mc- 
Leod was decently tried and acquitted by 
jury (October 12). On the roth of No- 
vember of the year following the Ashbur- 
ton Treaty was concluded. Its tenth ar- 
ticle contained a much-needed provision 
for extradition, but still more important 
was its settlement, without bloodshed, of 
the long wrangle over “ the said highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from 


those which fall into the Atlantic’ Ocean” - 
(treaty of 1783), otherwise known as the | 


north-eastern boundary. 

There was, of course, no peace on the 
subject of slavery. The Atherton gag- 
rule in the House of Representatives, 
still in force, could suppress petitions 
relating to slavery, but it was powerless 
against the public agitation of the ques- 
tion. In 1840 the whole number of slaves, 
according to the census, was 2,487,455, or 
about one -seventh of the population of 
the United States. At the beginning of 
the century the number was less than a 
million (893,041 in 1800): when Sumter 
was fired on, upward of four millions 
heard the signal of their emancipation. 
Dark and depressing had been the strug- 
gle, in the midst of which Fortunatus was 
born, between the entrenched and en- 
throned Slave Power and the “unresist- 
ible might of weakness’”’ of the Abolition- 


ists seeking to awaken the sleeping con- 


science of a guilty people. Indifference 
had only been changed into murderous 
hatred, and in 1835 there was an epi- 
demic of mob- violence —in Utica, in 
Montpelier, in Boston, where, “by gen- 
tlemen of property and standing,” the 
editor of the Liberator was vicariously 
hauled and hustled toward the tar-ket- 
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tle prepared for George Thompson. In 
1836 “the most respectable young men 
of Cincinnati’’ demolished Bailey’s print- 
ing - office and threw his press into the 
Ohio. The Alton (Illinois) riot of No- 
vember 7, 1837, the fourth successful at- 
tempt to destroy the anti-slavery press 
of Elijah P. Lovejoy, silenced a tongue 
that death alone could still. The cause 
was beginning to have its martyrs. The 
next year (May 17, 1838) witnessed the 
deliberate burning of Pennsylvania Hall 
in the city of Philadelphia, a building 
dedicated to the service of Freedom and 
doomed to be an offering on the altar of 
Slavery. With it were consumed (the fire 
department looking on and preventing 
any attempt to extinguish the flames ex- 
cept as they endangered adjacent build- 
ings) the personal effects of Benjamin 
Lundy. The blow was manfully borne, 
but Lundy did not long survive it. He 
had just resigned the editorship of the 
Enquirer, the organ of the Pennsylvania 


Anti-slavery Society, to Whittier, who re-" 


ceived the paper as the Pennsylvania 
Freeman. In his new Illinois home on 
the 22d of August, 1839, the pioneer of 
emancipation—the successor of Osborn, 
the predecessor of Garrison — passed 
away. 

Much more, however, than by these 
outrages, whose only effect was to in- 
tensify the zeal of the Abolitionists and 
rapidly recruit the ranks of their sympa- 
thizers, the cause was imperilled by the 
consequences of the panic of 1837. By 
the end of 1839 such had been the fall- 
ing off in the receipts of the American 
Anti-slavery office in New York City, 
and so little hope was there of any speedy 
change for the better, that retrenchment 
became imperative. ‘The printer of the 
Emancipator,” wrote James G. Birney, 
the corresponding secretary, November 
8, “has received scarcely anything for 
his work for weeks. . . . Our secretaries 
and others employed in the office and 
depository have been living as they best 
could, drawing from the treasury not 
more than a few dollars at a time to 
supply their indispensable wants, and 
even this has at length ceased, and they 
are now living on other resources than 
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are supplied from their salaries. . . . We 
were already in debt to several of our 
agents [in the field], without the present 
means of paying them. These debts 
were increasing without any reasonable 
prospect, so far as any of the committee 
could see, of discharging them at any 
given time to come.” The agents were 
accordingly notified that if they could not 
live off the country they must find a live- 
lihood elsewhere than in the employ of 
the society. 

But what was functional paralysis com- 
pared with the internal dissensions even 
then rife in this languishing organization? 
The causes leading to division, says Lew- 
is Tappan, “ may be ranged under the gen- 
eral heads of non -resistance, woman's 
rights, denunciation of the clergy, per- 
sonal ambition, unavoidable sectarian 
affinities and prejudices,” together with 
divergent opinions as to the anti-slavery 
nature of the United States Constitution 
and as to political action on the part of 
Abolitionists. In the opening of 1840 
the executive committee voted away the 
Emancipator, the organ of the Amer- 
ican Society, to the New York City Anti- 
slavery Society—an act of which the right- 
fulness and good faith were warmly ques- 
tioned—and then proposed the dissolution 
of the former society. The annual meet- 
ing in May—the seventh of the society's 
existence—was to be the final battle-field 
between the friends of ‘Old Organiza- 
tion” and New Organization” (for the 
division was an accomplished fact). Never 
before had the metropolis seen so large a 
gathering of Abolitionists as attended this 
convention—1008 all told, Massachusetts 
sending a tremendous delegation of 464, 
which the local disorganizers looked upon 
as “packing,” but could not challenge. 
With them came Francis Jackson, than 
whom no better presiding officer for such 
an emergency could have been found. 
He was that citizen of Boston who, when 
the Female Anti-slavery Society had been 
dispersed by the ‘“‘respectable’’ mob of 
October 21, 1835, offered the use of his 
dwelling-house for their “annual meet- 
ing or for any other meeting,” and who, 
on receiving official thanks for the offer. 
and the actual use of his premises, re- 
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plied,.in language worthy to be com- 
pared and remembered with Lincoln's in- 
spired utterance at Gettysburg : “Upon this 
’ great right [of free thought and speech] let 
us hold on at all hazards. And should we, 
in its exercise, be driven from public halls 
to private dwellings, one house at least 
shall be consecrated to its preservation. 
And if in defence of this sacred priv- 
ilege, which man did not give me and 
shall not (if I can help it) take from me, 
this roof and these walls shall be levelled 
to'the earth, let them fall. 
so, let them fall: they cannot crumble in 
a better cause. They will appear of very 
little value to me after their owner shall 
have been whipped into silence.” 

With such a man in the chair the May 
meeting opened. Mr. Jackson nominated 
as a business committee twelve men and 
one woman. Objection was promptly 
made to this mingling of the sexes as 
“contrary to the usages of the civilized 
world,” and as being, to quote William 
Jay’s subsequent characterization of it, 
‘adverse to domestic order and happi- 
ness, inconsistent with the precepts of 
the gospel, and exceedingly injurious to 
the anti-slavery cause.’’ Nevertheless, 
the principle and practice were sustain- 
ed by the convention by a majority said 
to be largely swelled by the sex most 
interested. Thereupon several members 
declined to serve on the committee thus 
constituted, and the New Organizers, 
defeated also in securing the dissolution 
of the society, withdrew and formed the 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery So- 
ciety, putting Arthur Tappan at its head. 
The convention ‘proceeded to establish 
a new organ, the Azti-slavery Standard, 
whose first issue promptly appeared on 
June 11, 1840, under the editorship of 
Nathaniel Peabody Rogers; to reaffirm 
the duty of abstaining from the polls at 
the coming Presidential election; and to 
appoint “our beloved friends William 


L. Garrison, N. P. Rogers, C. L. Remond_. 


and Lucretia Mott” delegates to represent 
the society at the World’s Anti-slavery 
Convention to be shortly held in London. 

This international congress, as it would 
now be called, was convened by a circu- 
lar addressed by the British and Foreign 
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If it must be . 


Anti-slavery Society “to the friends and 
protectors of the oppressed,” offering them 
the “right hand of fellowship,” entreating 
them to associate themselves everywhere, 
“and unitedly as well as individually to 
labor for the extinction of slavery,” and 
“earnestly inviting them to this confer- 
ence.” Notonly the American but some 
of the State anti-slavery societies respond- 
ed, and Mrs. Mott was thus attended by 
three other delegates of her own sex. 
Arrived at the conference, however, they 
found their right to seats contested in 
spite of their credentials. In the dis- 
cussion which arose they had powerful 
champions in their countryman, Wendell _ 
Phillips (Mr. Garrison had not yet reach- 
ed London), and in George Thompson, 
Dr. John Bowring, William H. Ashurst 
and other Englishmen. The opposition 
was mainly clerical and sectarian, and it 
prevailed by an overwhelming majority 
in the following terms: “That this con- 
ference, upon a question arising as to the 
admission of females appointed as dele- 
gates from America to take their seats in 
this body, resolve to decide this question 
in the negative.” So it appeared that the 
liberal phraseology of the circular was 
not to be construed literally. The news 
of this rebuff to the women was of course 
grateful to the New Organization on this 
side the water, and the incident was in 
fact of some consequence in determin- 
ing the future attitude of the British as-. 
sociation toward the rival societies in this 
country, though “sectarian affinities and 
prejudices’ would have sufficed to pre- 
vent its cordial co-operation with the Old 
Organization. 

On the whole, nevertheless, the year 
1840 was one of good cheer for the cause. 
New vigor was infused into the move- 
ment (we read of one hundred national 
anti-slavery conventions held in the sum- 
mer of 1843 through the agency of the 
indefatigable John A. Collins), and the 
world’s forces were distinctly felt to be 
on the side of American emancipation, 
Partly they were seen as well as felt—the 
international conference for one thing, 
the abolition of negro apprenticeship in - 
the British colonies (August 1, 1838) for 
another. Partly they were quite unseen 
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and unsuspected. Harriet Martineau, 
whose joining the anti-slavery meeting 
at Francis Jackson’s house had cost her 
at once the hospitality and admiration of 
those respectable circles which had pre- 
viously féted her, was now, in the spring 
of 1840, lying upon her invalid couch at 
Tynemouth, “gazing upon the moonlit 
sea in the evenings,” and on the 2d of 
May beginning her delightful Haytian 
romance, Zhe Hour and the Man, “with 
Toussaint’s arrival at the Jura.” Before 
the end of the year the book had appear- 
ed. Already, in the winter and spring 
of 1838-39, Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler 
was writing from the mouth of the Alta- 
maha those powerful letters to a North- 
ern friend which first saw the light in 
England in 1863 as a Diary on a Geor- 
gia Plantation, and which even then 
lent aid to a cause that had been removed 
from the forum to the field of battle. In 
1840, Ericsson had but just arrived in 
what was to prove the country of his 
adoption. The British Admiralty could 
see nothing in his new propeller, and an 
American commodore (R. F. Stockton) 
could. That was the reason of the re- 
moval as it lay in his own mind—a sim- 
ple worldly-wise step, with nothing prov- 
idential about it. But that step gave us 
the Monitor, and the Monitor gave us fr. 

dom and union: none so far-sighted then 
as to foresee it, no defender of the ‘‘ pecu- 
liar institution” so sensitive as to be dis- 
turbed by the arrival of this Swedish 
“abolition emissary.” What had it to 
do with slavery any more than Living- 
stone’s setting sail for Cape Town in 
1840? What any more than Sherman’s 
graduation at West Point in the same 
year, presently to be chafing under in- 
action in Florida and wondering what 
his life was good for? Grant he had left 
behind him as an undergraduate. And 
what of Lincoln and John Brown? Lin- 
coln was a rising politician and busy law- 
yer in Springfield, a Whig while the party 
backbone had still some Northern stiffen- 
ing in it: in the year of the Alton riots 
he was not afraid to protest formally in 
the Legislature, against a piece of Loco- 
foco subserviency, his belief that ‘the in- 
stitution of slavery is founded in injustice 
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and bad policy.” As for John Brown, he 
was yet in Ohio, changing his residence 
there and his occupation indeed, but 
with a mind wholly bent on peace. He 
had been a tanner who occasionally dealt 
in sheep: in 1840 he came to dwell among 
the people of Akron as a wool-dealer ex- 
clusively. 
Oné loss was keenly felt by the Aboli- 
tionists. On the night of January 13, 1840, 
the Lexington, one of the “Sound steam- 
ers” of that day, on its eastward passage 


.from New York to Stonington took fire 
and was burned to the water’s edge on 


the shore of Long Island. All on board 
save four were lost. Among the one hun- 
dred and forty (passengers and..crew) 
who perished on that awful night was a 
German minister hastening to the ded- 
ication of his new meeting-house in the 
Massachusetts town bearing the same 
name as the ill-fated boat. Dr. Charles 
Follen, a graduate of the University of 
Giessen, had fought with the Allies 
against Napoleon, and was a personal 
friend of the poet Kérner, some of whose 
stirring hymns he translated into Eng- 
lish. In 1820 he forsook his native coun- 
try for a freer government. Within a year 
after landing in New York he was ap- 
pointed instructor in German at Harvard. 
College, and in 1830 professor of German 
literature. Few foreigners ever made 
themselves so beloved in this country. 
Parents gave his name to their sons for 
friendship’s sake and for an example, 
and it is still worn by those who know 
how to prize it otherwise than by tradi- 
tion. In all cultivated circles none more 
welcome than he. Whittier calls him 
“friend of my soul” in those stanzas 
which so accurately and so poetically 
convey the peculiar charm of Follen’s 
countenance : 
That presence seems before me now, : 
A placid heaven of sweet moonrise, 


When, dew-like, on the earth below 
_ Descends the quiet of the skies. 


The calm brow through the parted hair, 
The gentle lips which knew no guile, 

Softening the blue eye’s thoughtful care 
With the bland beauty of their smile. 


For such a man to connect himself 
with the New England Anti-slavery So- 
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ciety seems now an innocent and praise- 
worthy action, but the consequences were 
immediate loss of caste, and, incredible 
as it may now sound, ultimate loss of 
his position at Harvard. In the perse- 
cuting Old World he had had no expe- 
rience like that. But wherever. slavery 
prevails the moral code is necessarily 
inverted : the precepts of Christianfty be- 
come “incendiary doctrines,” its prac- 
tices “treason.” Dr. Follen cheerfully 
cast in his lot with the’ fanatics, and 
amid 
that last dread scene 
Of Frost and Fire and moaning Sea 


he could have wished no better legacy 
to leave to his family. 

What our sub-freshman intended by 
“practical infidelity ’’ may be guessed to 
have included the Unitarianism of Follen 
as well as other forms of dissent from 
evangelical Christianity. What the Abo- 
litionists understood by the phrase (and 
they often made use of it) was the coun- 
tenance and defence by professing Chris- 
tians of the unchristian practice of. slave- 
holding. Of this kind of infidelity there 
was enough and to spare at the time we 
are considering. Every religious body 
was involved in the guilt of slavery, and 
in every one the strife between conscience 
and the desire to avoid scandal and divis- 
ion was going on and could not be sup- 
pressed. The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held on May 1, 1840, in Baltimore—a 
fact which of itself shows that the de- 
nomination had borne no such testi- 
mony against slavery as would prevent 
its assembling ii a slaveholding State 
and city. Side by side with the Free 
- State conferees sat those from the South 
—not a man among them an Abolition- 
ist or suspected of being such. Petitions 
on the subject of slavery came showering 
in from all sides except the South, along 
with “the unanimous non-concurrence 
of the Virginia Conference in the resolu- 
tion of the New England Conference on 
slavery ;”’ the same from Georgia, North 


Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana, 


Illinois, New Jersey, Philadelphia, Troy, 
etc. ; and a memorial from the Westmore- 
land circuit ‘‘ complaining of the action of 
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the Baltimore Annual Conference in refus- 
ing to elect to ordination local preachers 
on the single ground of their being slave- 
holders.” All the other petitions and me- 
morials had been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Slavery : the last was consigned to 
a select committee of nine, who reported 
against “mere ownership of slave prop- 
erty” being a legal barrier to election or 
ordination. This report was adopted. As 
for those of the Committee on Slavery, 
both majority and minority, they were 
read, but laid on the table, thus fulfill- 
ing the desire expressed in the address 
of the bishop, that there should be ‘“‘no 
new ecclesiastical legislation on the sub- 
ject of slavery.” Four years later, in the 
freer atmosphere of New York City, came 
the famous disruption caused by the re- 
quirement of the General Conference that 
a Southern bishop (Andrew) should eman- 
cipate slaves acquired by marriage or cease 
to exercise his functions. 

Nor were Friends exempt from dissen- 
sion on the slavery question. Those of 
the Indiana Yearly Meeting are as good 
an example as any. Before 1840 they 
had uttered testimonies against slavehold- 
ing and against the Colonization Society 
(which the Methodist General Confer- 
ence at Baltimore approved, after due 
deliberation, ‘‘as deserving the patron- 
age and support of the eptire Christian 
community”), and advised co-operation 
with anti-slavery societies. Gradually 
they prohibited connection with coloni- 
zation or abolition organizations, and 
declared the use of Friends’ meeting- 
houses by the latter to be “of hurtful 
tendency to our members.”” Then they 
excluded anti-slavery Friends from every 
“important station or committee ;” dis- 
countenanced the taking of anti-slavery 
books and papers on the ground of their 
pernicious effect in setting one part of 
the Society against another ; in 1841 shut 
their houses against Charles Burleigh, and 
in 1842 gave a prominent seat at Yearly 
Meeting to the president of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, then visiting Richmond (In- 
diana) on an electioneering tour. Only the 
day before, at a great political meeting, 
Clay had been surprised by a petition 
bearing two thousand signatures which 
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begged him to emancipate his fifty 
slaves, but he asserted his property in 
them. Confessing slavery a great evil, 
he said: ‘The slaves must be prepared 
for freedom before they can receive that 
great boon: they must have moral culti- 
vation.”” Notoriously, Mr. Clay was not 
the person to cultivate the morals of any- 
body, and had done nothing that way on 
his plantation. But, all the same, the In- 
diana Friends paid him marked attention, 
and before the year had ended the anti- 
slavery members had seceded. 

In the popular acceptation of the term 
“practical infidelity”” was better illus- 
trated by Emerson’s Cambridge Divin- 
ity School address (July 15, 1838) and 
by Theodore Parker's discourse at South 
Boston on “ The Transient and Perma- 
nent in Christianity’ (May 19, 1841), 
after which his brother-ministers began 
to cancel their exchanges with him. To 
measure the significance of a term which 
is obsolescent now-a-days, we must resort 
to contemporaneous standards of inter- 
pretation. In the elections of 1844, for 
instance, the popular majority of New 


Hampshire stood go22 for Polk, 9727. 


against abolishing capital punishment 
and (still ascending) 9881 against alter- 
ing the religious tests and property qual- 
ifications imposed by the constitution. 
For another instance take the case of 
Abner Kneeland, an orthodox minister 
who lapsed into the Universalist pulpit, 
and finally into journalism. In 1831 he 
established in Boston an “infidel” news- 
paper called the /nvestigator—the very 
name suggests impiety !—in which there 
presently appeared an extract from Vol- 
taire ridiculing the miraculous generation 
of the Virgin, an article declaring the 
practice of addressing prayers to God to 
be absurd, and.a letter to the editor of 
the Zrumpet in which Kneeland himself 
used these words : “ Universalists believe 
in a god which I do not, but believe that 
their god, with all his moral attributes 
(aside from Nature itself), is nothing 
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more than a chimera of their own im- 
agination.” 

On account of these three writings (of 
which only the last was his own) he was 
indicted for blasphemy in January, 1834, 
tried three times and convicted, the third 
count being chiefly relied upon. In vain 
Kneeland, speaking in his own defence, 
insisted upon the obvious sense of the 
obnoxious passage, and denied the right 
of his prosecutor to insert a comma after 
“god,” as if he had declared himself an 
atheist. An appeal to the Supreme Court, 
indeed (March 8, 1836), for a new trial 
was allowed, but again he was found 
guilty ; and “a man,” to use Kneeland’s 
own words, “sixty-two years of age, who 
never to his knowledge or intention has 
injured a fellow-being to the value of one 
cent, and who, surely, never entertained 
a thought of injuring God,” was sen- 
tenced to “sixty days’ imprisonment in 
the common jail of the county of Suf- 
folk”’ (June 17, 1838). . 

The result of Attorney-General Austin’ s 
persecution was not exactly what he in- 
tended. Immediately after Kneeland’s 
conviction a very cautious but cogent pe- 
tition was drawn up by Ellis Gray Loring, 
an eminent and most humane member 
of the Boston bar, praying the governor’s 
pardon for the editor of the /nvestigator 
on grounds which now seem like truisms. 
The first name attached was Dr. Chan- 
ning’s: Dr. Follen’s was also there, and 
more than one hundred and sixty others. 


The governor, Edward Everett, was an . 


ex-Unitarian divine, and should natural- 
ly have had some bowels of compassion. 
But the respectability of Boston was on 
the other side: a remonstrance against 


the petition was prepared and extensive- - 


ly signed, and the timid official refused 
to interfere. Kneeland served out his 
sentence, but there have been no more 
trials for blasphemy or practical infidel- 
ity in Massachusetts—nor will there ever 
be any. 
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gg highlands of New York, that 
shed their waters northward to the 
St. Lawrence, east to the Hudson and 
south to the Susquehanna, are so beau- 
tiful that discontent seems impossible in 
their high, rare atmosphere. Coming 
from the deep railway up a hill-road of 
this region, where the limestone crops out 
in little steps, affording foothold for the 
horse, you spit the dust from your mouth 
for good. You turn to look down the 
valley at the village and the circus-tents 
far below, and at the rich fields where 
none need make his loss from another’s 
gain, there being enough for all, and see 
that you are in “God's country.” A farm- 
er who was a bugler in the war steps to 
his door and blows a call that is heard 
by his kin along the hills, and then you 
meet the discontented spirit of the soli- 
tude, a barefoot boy running lightly over 
the grass. 

Only in a great city may homes be 
found more comfortable than this boy’s 
home. The city house is such a won- 
derful collection of conveniences that 
doing its work is like playing on some 
kind of an organ. Its cooking, dish- 
washing, vegetable-peeling and laundry 
stops are at hand and move smoothly. 
The woman who works them cannot 
complain of going on a “hen trot” all 
day and being “all dragged out”’ at 
night. The Dutch invented cleanliness 
and domestic comfort, and their descend- 
ants, who are as ingenious as other Amer- 
icans, have improved the original Knick- 
erbocker mansions to perfection. The 
old Dutch seats along the Mohawk, the 
homes of the Germans of German Flats, 
whose ancestors fought under Herkimer in 
the Revolution, and the L-shaped houses 
of the Puritan families of the hills, have 
the same Empire - State characteristics — 
plenty of rooms for occasions of state and 
pleasure, plenty of bed-rooms, kitch- 
ens, dairies, and a garret holding the 
spinning-wheels, pegging-machines and 
ponderous looms of past generations. 


Village and town houses, often the work 
of architects, are inferior to these old 
models. Architects are young fellows 
sitting in offices, with no idea whatev- 
er of baking days or of ironing days in 
summer, or of boiled - codfish and boil- 
ed-cabbage days. They do not know 
that storerooms must be on the north 
side of a house, chimneys in the middle, 
and that meals cannot be carried across 
a front hall. Architects’ houses have 
doors opening around into each other 
like the leaves of a book, pitch-dark 
closets, and no place for bedsteads and 
sofas. What architects cam do is to make 
topknots, pinnacles and porches. Their 
works recall Tom Fashion’s remark in 
The Relapse : “‘ Methinks the seat of our 
family looks like Noah’s ark—as if the 
chief part on’t were designed for the fowls 
oftheair.”” A houselike “ The Peterkins’ ” 
in St. Nicholas, “with no observatory and 
nothing to observe,” a spacious farm- 
house standing out from clumps of trees 
in a green vale, looks, compared with 
them, as if the hand of wisdom had built 
it and peace and satisfaction dwelt in it. 
However, this is not what the boy thinks. 

The home of the discontented boy is full 
of soft beds, fine sheets, fleecy blankets, 
and bureau-drawers that slide easily from 
not having been carted around the world. 
Its china, silver, damask linen and flow- 
ered brussels carpets have a brilliantly 
new look, being kept for company. 
Other things are used every day. For 
every day are knives with deer-horn 
handles and thin, limber blades (deftly 
employed by the hired man for scoop- 
ing up drops of gravy in the groove of 
his plate), and antique casters with worn 
pepper-boxes that need to be shaken with 
two hands and a knowing mind. Old cas- 
ters or new, one can “make out a meal of 
victuals”’ at the farm-house : they have not 
yet adopted the restaurant style of many 
dishes and many failures. A heartfelt 
“Thank God!” went up from the farm- 
boy at the news of Professor Blot’s death. 


| 
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He had never tasted poor cooking until 
the farmer's wife began to experiment 
with that man’s concoctions in Harper's 
Bazar. 
Why the boy is not content the farm 
cannot see, and he is a discerning man. 
To few has Jove assigned 
A wise, extensive, all-considering mind ; 

and a large number of the few are farmers. 
A husbandman cannot do without com- 
mon sense. A first-class New York farm- 
er is a man of such perfect integrity that 
if he said he had seen a ghost people would 
believe him. He is moderate, never over- 
works, never exaggerates, accepts extreme 
statements with allowances, is too sensible 
to be peevish, neither is over-merry. He 
is well read, he can make a statement in 
few words and clearly, and is quick to see 
the gist and point of anything. He is 
as fond of the country as an English 
patrician —is a large and sturdy man, 
wearing a soft wool hat and utterly scorn- 
ing a silkone. He discusses politics not 


with the “rinsings of the human under-: 


standing,” as they do in Congress. He 
could frame a postal law that would end 
the groans and growls of this nation under 
the present one. He, rather than the pol- 
itician, is the natural ruler of his State. 
The polished urban and the sincere 
and hospitable farmer are peers. A dif- 
ferent grade of men live in villages. Vil- 
lage life is cool and dim. Courage and 
independence are lacking in many a vil- 
lage. A sameness exists among villagers : 
they are afraid of acting and speaking dif- 
ferently from each other—are aghast and 
petrified at the idea of being queer. The 
infection of habit is great in a village. Vil- 
lagers get whims into their heads—that 
they must not look into store-windows 
nor cross a street diagonally. Village 
houses have the same furniture, the 
same fancy-work, the same sofa-pillow— 
worse than a serpent to sit down with— 
the same foot-rest. Yet there is a dif- 
ference in villages. The village in the 
barren tract is poor and stupid. The 
talk of its dames is like a rattle of crock- 
ery, and they talk till out of breath and 
black in the face, and “ run like a hooter”’ 
to see a new apron go by. Whereas 
the village in the rich farming neighbor- 


hood is rich in good company and en-. 


tertains beautifully. The village with 
the college and three boarding-schools 
goes in for the humanities, and its dam- 
sels know Latin, German and music with- 
out tunes. 

The farmer has more of life than the 


villager. After his great year’s work he | 


enjoys a Titanic pastime of road-break- 
ing, a kind of Polar expedition on an ox- 


sled. A sled laden with figures like Tel- 


amons who would make nothing of great 
Ajax’s sevenfold shield, stalwart neigh- 
bors standing upright and holding by 
each other's shoulders, goes through the 
drifted roads, calling from each house 
an additional man, who comes bearing 
a wooden scoop or shovel reeking from 


the stable. If you have ever lived in. 


the dry and exhilarating air of the hills 
in winter, for ever after the mere sight 
of the sun going down among snow- 
clouds to which it can give out the faint- 
est warmth of rose, or a glimpse of heavi- 
ly-frosted panes beyond a row of house- 
plants, or a sound of feet stamping off 
snow in a porch, will start your spirits 
upward. ° The place to enjoy society and 
leisure is the place where in winter they 
take out fur robes, gloves, caps and shoes, 
build storm-houses over their doors and 
set up magnificent: stoves like altars to 
the Sun-god, having more windows, doors, 
dampers, shakers, pokers, nickel-plated 
latches, knobs, bars and screws than 
you would suppose a stove could possi- 
bly possess. On the hills they do not 
have a fire on the hearth (no sensible 
American does), save for company on 
coolish summer days, and then if there 
is to be dancing in the evening the maid 
comes in with the silver water-pitcher in 
her hand and puts it out. 
A New York sleigh is 
A little boat 
In shape like to the crescent moon, 

light, strong, warmly lined with plush 
and velvet, decorated with silver and 
rich colors, and set upon threadlike 
runners. Over its polished back, that 
reflects the road like a mirror, hangs 
the head of a wolf-robe lined with scar- 
let wool. The horses are splendidly har- 
nessed, and are twice girded with small 
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bells that shower music at every step. 
Pleasure-seekers start out in these sleighs 
with hot sticks of wood at their feet and 
hot baked potatoes in their hands, indif- 
ferent «© the weather, and arrive at their 
destination with indescribable éclat, with 
whoaings, horse-snortings, janglings of 
sweet bells, tramplings of snow and salu- 
tations fit for the Sons of the Hills. Go- 
ing to a wedding when the thermometer 
marks thirty below zero, blankets and 
robes are thrown over the “whole b’ilin’” 
in the sleigh, and the “weddin’ers”’ ar- 
rive unchilled, save the boy who drives 
and is “cold as a wedge,” and wipes his 
nose on his buckskin gloves all the way. 
The sleigh’s flight is on paths of harden- 
ed snow, not in the highways—they were 
-blown full of drifts in December — but 
over meadows and pastures, back of 
barns and gardens, along the edges of 
fens and “vast old tempest - swinging 
woods,” on to the village street, where 
the houses and wayside trees are heap- 
ed with snow and the well -shovelled 
sidewalks are high-walled with the same. 
At night these roads are difficult to see, 
though fence-rails are stuck here and 
there to guide the driver. After a wild, 
white night-ride over snow and under 
snow-clouds most vivid is the frescoed 
concert-hall or red-carpeted village 
church which forms, perhaps, its object. 

A midwinter festival in a valley high 
among the hills is a gay affair. The 
village could say with T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, “If there’s anything I despise it’s 
a dull time.” The villagers are good at 
turning out to an entertainment. The 
aged lady who remembers when fam- 
ilies ate from a pewter dish in the cen- 
tre of the table, the children standing, 
comes to the merrymaking; and comes 
the father of the village, polishing his 
bald-head and following the grain around 
according to the strange rivalry among 
bald men; come the middle-aged burgh- 
ers, round-shouldered and settled from 
much riding ; come the fashionables who 
keep carriages in livery to meet them at 


the train, and are considered pieces of — 


foolery by the farmers, whe generally 
ride on a sheepskin spread over a board 
themselves ; comes the humbler village 


‘he makes his appearance. 
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matron, with the crock washed from her 
face and her head combed; and come 
the farmers and their families from the 
hills. Gloster, D. D., from New York 
City, is there, having left his weddings 
and funerals to beam for a while on the 
village. One whose long, delicate, slight- 
ly-aquiline lineaments and full eyebrows 
almost proclaim him of the fraternity of 
New York artists is near him; and an- 
other, Fitz-Mowbray, the New York au- 
thor, a young man of pale, fair face, silky 
hair and gray eyes under glasses. These 
gentlemen are accompanied by their 
wives, once village maids, but now wear- 
ing the air of the metropolis. When a 
New Yorker wants a lovely wife he comes 
to the village and finds one (the village 
boys are away pushing the fortunes of 
Chicago or Milwaukee), and from the 
time his “wedding tower” is ended 
he becomes a frequent visitor at “her 
folkses’,’’ where the families of the neigh- 
borhood “lot on a good time” whenever 
Some of the 
farmers’ daughters have been educated 
at the boarding-school of a provincial 
city, most refined of schools, where they 
have acquired a consummate elegance 
hardly to be seen elsewhere. Each of 
these misses has the same high - bred, 
quiet manner: not one would utter an 
idiomatic expression. 

At the village gathering mind your 
eye, look about you — beautiful faces 
everywhere. There are villages in New 
York whose young girls all look alike, 
have Hellenic faces and complexions 
of a clear, suffused rose-color. Here 
and there is an “extra blonde,” a girl 
of the order Lifacee, having hair gold- 
en as lily-pollen, lily lids and brows and 
lashes like lily anthers— 

A face to lose youth for, 

To occupy age with the dream of. 
The village fair wear earrings, “the gold- 
en, the golden lamps that light up wo- 
men’s cheeks,” and point-lace and cash- 
mere shawls, and they have pearl-mount- 
ed opera-glasses. Their countenances 
express ease. They have an American 
woman’s idea of luxury —time to dust, 
to put fresh flowers in a tall-stalked glass, 
and to take a nap every day. A strong, 
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homely face stands out among the beau- 
tiful ones with such effect as to set you 
wondering why an order of the Homely 
does not arise and rule the world. 

The aozdoi of old were not listened to 
more intently than the village audience 
listens to whoever undertakes to amuse 
it, whether it be the dramatic reader with 
his ‘‘ Boy stood on the burning deck,” or 
the Heligoland Bell-ringers, or the future 
prima donna who hasif nota silver tongue 
a rubber mouth. 


All but the boy. This spirit of discon- 


tent spends his time envying the New 
Yorkers who go about chatting during 
the intermissions. The stripling has 
worked during the day at the fanning- 
mill in a barn so cold that the farmer 
carried the oil-can in his pocket to keep 
it from freezing up, and before starting 
for the festival he foddered the cattle 
with a pitchfork that had stood where a 
crust of snow had blown on its handle. 
And now the warm air makes his head 
swell and gives his skin a drawn and 
burning sensation. If he goes near the 
fire his face explodes into a state of heat 
and redness, and-his collar and cuffs be- 
gin.to curl up. Furthermore, the bumps 
in the road have burst a button from his 
neckband behind that lets his collar crawl 
up the back of his head. Moreover, he 
resembles the people at Dombey’s party: 
he falls prostrate after saying ‘‘ How do 
you do?” wouldn't begretch ten years 
if I could keep my gab a-going like Fitz- 
Mowbray: nobody is happy who is not 
conceited,” he thinks. Another thing. 
Buckley, of the village, is a good shoe- 
maker, but his shoes always squeak, and 
it is anguish to the boy to hear his own 
boots yell to the company to look at 
him as he steps over the floor. He has 
soaked those boots in neat’s-foot oil for 
weeks in the garret to kill the squeak. 
One cold Sunday he tried tanner’s oil, 
and went to church and sat down by 
the fire to warm his feet, and the result 
was the entire church and congregation 
smelled of tanner’s oil. The old farmer 
is a “dreadful set” man: he does not 
change his bootmaker every whipstitch. 
When they were getting ready for the 
festival he came from his room to make 
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his usual inquiry, “Where’s my clean 
shirt ?”’ for he never in his life finds out 
where his shirts are kept—his wife al- 
ways brings them to him—and then he 
saw the boy was grouty about his boots, 
and told him not to be so “terribly out, 
crying around in the corners about those 
boots.” 
Thinking of his boots, the boy wishes 
himself at home dozing by the fire. At 
home he knows they are getting ready 
to go to Painted Post for cattle in the 
‘morning. There are signs of a Black 
River storm, one with large flakes whirl- 
ing in the wind: nevertheless, the boy 
knows they will go in the darkness of. 
four o'clock, and he knows they are pre- 
paring by heating the shoe-grease dish on 
the kitchen stove, sitting around it and 
rubbing the hot black tallow on their 
boots. There is marrow of mirth and 
laughter in the shoe-grease dish: rough 
jokes fly about it. One of the hired menis - 
‘anIrishman. He hasa“ brogue as broad 
as the Atlantic,” and he sings songs with 
a lilt and ring to draw three souls out of 
a weaver, as Sir Toby Belch would say: 
“Petticoat Loose,” “Geese in the Bog,” 
and some of the best sort, more than 
half talk. The comfortableness of shoe- 
greasing is deepened by the coming tramp, 
though that is not to be feared by men in 
clean, thick woollen clothing. As hired 
men’s boots are warmer, for some mys- 
terious reason, if frozen, the boots are 
placed out of doors, where the tallow 


_ Thinking of the shoe-greasing at home, 
the boy gets through the festival hours 
and is glad when it is time to go. But 
going is not easy. When they come out. 
a hurricane of wind and snow is blowing:. 
they cannot see across the road. People 
from the hills, from Bloss Dale and from 
Canajoharie, must put up at taverns and 
friends’ houses for the night, It “storms 
steady "’ three nights and two days; rail- 
roads and mails are blockaded; whoso 
wants the doctor must seek him on snow- 
shoes; the village folk are barely able to 
wade to their stables or next-door neigh- 
bor’s. Yet while the blow continues talk 
and life go on, and suppers are to be had 


with five kinds of cake, four kinds of 


hardens in little rivers in the wrinkles. -: 
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pickles, three kinds of preserves and 
two kinds of meat. On the third morn- 
ing the sun appears, and while they are 
shovelling themselves out and looking at 
the state of the roads, great news passes 
through the muffled village: Bligh’s big 
bobs have come through from Bligh’s 
Corners. Soon over the luminous new 
snow, often through channels dug in 
drifts twelve feet high, long processions 
of double sleighs leave the village. 

In the spring, when the snow is thaw- 
ing “like all possessed,” and the world is 
a mass of splosh and the roaring brooks 
asseverate that it is time to tap the maple- 
sugar bush, the farm-lad’s discontent 
reaches a climax. He descends the 
precipitous hills to a deep valley where 
there is a gate from the farm to the outer 
world—a machine-shop. Theshopstands 
under huge willows, an endlessly ramb- 
ling building, black with age, smoke and 
the dinginess of iron, blinking through 
small square windows, and having some- 
thing inexpressibly snug and attractive in 
the boy’s eyes. A clear, swift creek runs 
under one range of its windows: the lazy 
apprentice, leaning on the window-ledge, 
can see birds building nests in the trees 
on the opposite bank. Under another 
range is the dike, and beyond the wil- 
low-margined dam, smooth as oil. The 
shop’s interior is dusky with a pleasant 
gloom and filled with warm smells of 
oil and iron, with moist odors from the 
water - wheel vat in the centre of the 
shop, with scents from the steam-engine 
that helps the water-wheel, and with 
whiffs of smoke from the forges. Be- 
neath the hangers and whirling shafts 
and pulleys moving leather belts cross 
and recross intricately before the boy’s 
eyes. Along crowded aisles of lathes, 
drills, planers, bolt - cutters, each with 
shining piles of work about it, glide 
workmen picturesque in blue overalls. 
There is a subdued purr of machinery 
—a whir of buzz-saws and stickers in the 
wood-shop, a click of hammers and a 
ponderous thud of drop- and trip-ham- 
mers in the blacksmith shop. In the 
blacksmith shop, which is a spot of 
grimy order and neatness, the boy sees 
an army of leather-aproned men work- 


ing or standing in attitudes of massive 
ease. Working over their fires, they 
hold their chins out, with their heavy 
beards projecting to screen their faces. 
From the shop the boy goes to the office, 
where he is convinced this world is grown . 
cumbersome with knowledge, its walls are 
so covered with diagrams, charts, photo- 
graphs and engravings. A glass shade 
in a window.-seat protects a piece of 
mechanism like a human mind. The 
draughtsmen’s tables support clear and 
beautifully - tinted working drawings on 
“eggshell paper” or polished wood, and 
Swiss drawing-implements in rosewood 
cases. And there the boy sees a gen- 
uine work of Japanese art. ‘Tis a cake 
of India-ink having a wondrous bas-re- 
lief stamped in gold upon its surface, a 
“leaf-fringed legend” of a stork eating 
fish on the edge of a pool under many- 
foliaged trees, each leaf minutely de- 
lineated.. 
Hat in hand, the boy seeks the fore- 
man. That worthy, being “ quite too very 
awfully American,” says, “ Put on your 
hat, man: this ain’t Canada.” The fore- 
man is. a keen-eyed man of a quick and 
quiet mind. He is never surprised and 
never discouraged: it is his business to 
overcome difficulties. He has a liking for 
the red-faced farm-boy, who he knows has 
already had a lifetime’s experience in 
work. At eight years this boy “wed the 
garden,” at nine drove the cows, at ten 
milked, at eleven rode the reaper, at 
twelve ploughed, at thirteen mowed. 
And he can handle saws, chisels, screw- 
drivers and hammers, and can mend ev- 
erything on the farm. All doors open to 
him, while the city youth, who has idled 
away his childhood, finds them closed. 
The shop enchants the boy: his dis- 
content is done.. Men love iron, the fas- 
cinating metal. They think there is a 
grandeur in working it, whether in smelt- 
ing, moulding or finishing. Severings- 
ford made a fortune in soap, and con- 
siders it a luxury to lose his money in 
traction-engines. In every town is a 
Hecla or Etna works eating up twenty 
thousand dollars from one family, fifty 
thousand from another, requiring the 
profits of two banks and a gas-works to 
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keep it afloat, and loaded down with 
secretaries and business-managers from 
the families it has swamped. The really 
successful ironmonger is a work-harden- 
ed old chap. If he wants to draw a little 
design of anything for you, he leans over 
the arm-of his chair and scratches an 
outline in the dust of his office-floor with 
a finger that makes a noise like a piece 
of horn. If you look for him, you find 
him, clad in shop-vestments, stepping 
out of a boiler in his boiler-shop, where 
he has had his eye on some riveting. 
The boy begins a new life, working 
only ten hours a day. At first he does 
not know enough to stop when the “ lay- 
ing-off bell” rings, and the men are ask- 
ing him if he “ain’t sorry he’s learnt the 
trade,” and are sending him from one 
to another for “the half-round square” 
and “‘the left-handed monkey-wrench ;” 
and he breaks things fearfully with his 
heavy hands before he learns the strength 
of iron, steel and brass. There are two 
sets of men in the shop—aristocrats and 
plebeians. The aristocrats are the best 
class, and the more we have of them the 
better, as Emerson says. The aristocrat 
journeymen dress well, are intelligent, 
decent and polite. The plebeians are all 
grades of ruffians, some of them virtuous 
in spots. The best jours. have patented 
something or other—the stuffing-box and 
packing of a locomotive or a nozzle for 
a variable exhaust- pipe — making their 
own models in polished brass like bits 
of jewelry. Every jour. hates the town 
where he was born and every place he 
has lived in since. The aristocratic ap- 
prentices have heads full of thoughts, 
study and dreams of the great objects 
of life. Of evenings they draw; some 
learn a little play out of tke old drama- 
tists; some study algebra, geometry or 
the calculus, that they may know how 
to lay out the teeth of gearing; some 
learn the secrets of steam. For them in 
the future thousands of wheels spin, ham- 
mers fall, planers glide. The plebeian ap- 
prentices spend their leisure in diablerie, 
principally in learning to drink at a low 
tavern half a mile away. They are the 
born serfs, villeins, churls to poverty and 


drunkenness. 
Vor. XXV.—3 
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_ The two sets of apprentices are at 
loggerheads. ‘Well, Jim, how’s them 
corns? Aching, eh? Goin’ to have 
rain?” says the plebeian apprentice to 
the aristocrat apprentice in the street-car 
of the neighboring city, crowded, by rea- 
son of the provincial incapacity for walk- 
ing, with well-dressed people who gaze at 
the aristocrat apprentice’s shoes. There 
is great rivalry among them as to who 
shall get on fastest in learning the trade. 
Micky Burns, a smart Irish lad, is ad- 
vanced to the gear-cutter. ‘‘Get a job 
like this in your second year!” he boasts 
to the other apprentices gathering around, 


some of the older ones in high dudgeon. 


By and by they see he has made a mis- 
take of a tooth and a half in his gear— 
an irremediable mistake — and joy fills 
their hearts. Down in one corner of the 
basement of the shop, where the win- 
dows look out on a level with the roots 
of the willows, a place paved with irreg- 
ular stones and warmed by great stoves, 
and having a rude allurement of its own, 
is an apprentice making set-screws by 
the hogshead. Tom Hamer left this boy 
making set-screws, went to Cuba, work-, 
ed a year, came back, and there was the 
unhappy lad still making set-screws. An- 
other lad “cleans castings” until his de- 
spairing diary reads nothing but “C. c.” 
Another rings the bell and “oils up” a year 
and a half, incurring constant danger of 
being caught in gearing from the top 
of a greasy ladder. One of the appren- 
tices is unappeasably homesick: in his 
sick despair of soul he can’t muster 
courage to wash his face beyond “high- 
water line.” And one is for ever getting | 
bits of steel in his large eyes, and hav- 
ing them dug out by means of a jack- 
knife in the hands of a jour., who will 
dig a thirty-second of an inch into a 
man’s eye with the greatest phlegm. 
And there is a fashionable apprentice 
called ‘“‘Waxy,” because of his waxed 
moustache, and an athletic apprentice 
fond of posing before a looking-glass in 
a dim nook. This one wears immense 
boots, and is supposed to be a Hercules: 
in striking a coupling from a shaft he 
missed and knocked a stove clear over; 
but one day, as he sits astride of a large 
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press-screw that he is drilling, the drill 
sticks, the screw begins to swing around 
with him on it, and, though he digs his 
heels in the floor with main. strength to 
stop it, the thing goes on to double his 
knee against the floor, and twelve men 
are required to release him. After that 
derision is his portion. Then there is a 
blacksmith’s apprentice running up a for- 
ty-cent tobacco-bill at the grocery, and 
being dunned for it as badly as the fel- 
low who wrote the hundred sonnets about 
the Giulie Tre. And there is a pattern- 
maker's apprentice, a giant youth from 
the Canadian frontier, who begins his ap- 
prenticeship with a silver - mounted rifle, 
a violin and a vast stock of fine woollen 
clothing, and whose passion for work 
and horror of the ennui of idleness lead 
him to spend Sundays in the wood-shop 
carving and polishing keepsakes as beau- 
tiful as the beechen bowls in Virgil. 
Whatever the apprentices may be, in 
one opinion they agree—that a poor joke 
is better than none. Therefore they go 
to the loft above the wood-shop, poke a 
stick tarough the lumber above the pat- 
tern-niakers’ heads and knock old Eli’s 
hat over his eyes. And when old Stokes 
is so bothered about his work he is al- 
most crazy going from one side to the 
other of his drill, and bumps his head 
against a hanger of hard wood, and then 
in blind misery gets wound up in a screw, 
the apprentices in setting him free hustle 
him to and fro. Bob Sheals lights a bunch 
of shavings that a man is carrying home 
for his morning fire and holds in his hand 
behind him while he talks politics at the 
grocery. Bob dons a paper flour-bag to 
burlesque the foreign jours., who work in 
paper caps, and another boy lights the 
top of the bag unperceived of Bob, who 
enjoys the frantic laughter of his com- 
rades at his capers until his head begins to 
singe, and then he wants to fight some one. 
An apprentice joke is to shout “ He’s got 
it!’ at Aaron’s father. Aaron’s father is 
a pious old man whose forefinger was bit- 
ten off by a camel that he was feeding at 
a menagerie, and who ejaculated on see- 
ing the missing finger, “He’s got it! b’ 
God, he’s got it!” If you want to see an 
infuriated old man, just say “‘ He’s got it!” 
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to this old man. The boys are deficient 
in respect. Davis, a well-to-do Welsh- 
man, head of the blacksmiths, the antique 
guild who count themselves first of all, 
because nothing can be done without their 
aid, goes to New York to see his hundred- 
years-old uncle. He starts with a splash 
of green paint on one ear. When he. 
comes back the apprentices receive him 
with peals of laughter. The splash is 
still there. There is another old man who 
has a genius for mending the water-wheel, 
which is perpetually breaking down and 
being mended in great stress. He was 
the first to make firearms in America. It 
is a delight for the apprentice when a 
gate leaks water and sets him, his plug 
hat and lamp, rattling about in the wheel 
together. Still, they are in awe of one 
man, the superintendent. Fine it sounds 
to them if they hear him say to the agent 
of the great Chemung Furnaces, ‘Send 
me one hundred tons of No. 1 charcoal 
iron.” They do not see the superintend- 
ent tendering proposals to Mr. McFad- 
den, chairman of public improvements 
of Dogtown, and meekly explaining to 
that great being the meaning of “F.O. 
B.” and ‘24 x 48 cylinders.” Nor do 
they know his woes among auditors, 
treasurers and banks when he tries to 
collect a bill. 

To live where he constantly sees ob- 
jects of beauty is a kind of happiness to 
the boy. The stone walls of the valley 
are moss-clad, the woods are rich in ferns, 
there is “a gush of violets” along the 
wood-paths. The valley is full of the 
sound of waters—not the deep murmur- 
ing swell of a river, but the dash of wa- 
terfalls on rocks, the dripping of bulk- 
heads, the boiling and foaming of flumes 
and sluices, the spouting of weirs, the 
gurgling of tail-races. The brooks scam- 
per over clean stones. Only the dams 
have oozy beds with water-flags and 
rushes, though in the hilltop woods you 
may find a little swampy stream reeking 
to its rill, As you go up the valley past 
plough-, hoe-, scythe- and sabre-factories, 
past sawmills, plaster-mills, woollen- and 
cotton-mills, the stream grows narrower 
and the dams longer, until at last the 
hills almost meet above the shadowy 
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waters. The boy has many a dull, sweet 
ramble by the dikes under the swamp- 
elms, the beauteous trees whose trunks 
are clad in their own green leaves and 
whose wood is like bronze for hardness. 
Up Hawk Hill he walks, overtaking the 
setting sun, and then seeing it descend 
upon another, broader valley and more 
leisurely watercourse. In his own deep 
hollow he now sees the sun neither rise 
nor set. Its first rays reach him from 
above tall eastern trees, its last from be- 
hind the close western hills. On Sun- 
days he strikes through the woods for the 
Graeffenburg Water-cure, or for Tassel 
Hill, where he lies on the grass and sees 
the noble landscape through a latticework 
of talk. Helacks notcompany. A shop 
with a roaring trade and no putty in its 
castings has a variety of good society. 
There are more trades and greater differ- 
ences among them than people imagine. 
For instance, a sheet-iron worker is not 
a boiler-maker, nor is a wheelwright a 
millwright. The best of them is the Bos- 
ton machinist, who was taught in a Bos- 
ton free school, has studied in Agassiz’s 
scientific shop, has worked in Europe 
and South America, has set up engines 
in Lake Superior copper-mines and put 
in the plant of Georgia rolling-mills. 

The boy need not travel to see the 
people of foreign countries. He knows 
the Dutch ; which means, with those who 
“talk United States,” all nations of con- 
tinental Europe. He knows Victoria’s 
subjects. The English meet at nightfall 
at a little pot-house, where they sing songs 
about the pitchers and the rakers and 
the jolly ’aymakers. Going up the steep 
hills, the boy comes upon their hawthorn- 
hedged gardens, neat lawns and pad- 
docks, each having an air of English se- 
clusion. Or farther up the valley a hush- 
ed side-road brings him to a bridge whose 
stone arch crosses a stream with an In- 
dian name, and there is the:stone cot, 
dovecote and terraceful of flowers of an 
Englishman. 

The old homes of the vale were built 
during the first three lustres after the 
Revolution, in the earliest prosperity of 
the republic, before our idea of hurry had 
been evolved, and while we employed 


broad hewn sills and timbers. Architects 
who must build wings in order to be pic- 
turesque ought to see the house opposite 
the shop, in which the apprentices live. 
’Tis an old, black, long, low house, 
stretched in a line on the brink of a 
skurrying stream, into, which another 
stream pours through a penstock at the 
kitchen-door. It has irregular chimneys, 
windows and doors, as well as every con- 
venience for living. A ‘trumpet creep- 
er” with its mighty arms is trying to pry 
off the eaves on the side of the house 
farthest from the water. Under the vine 
runs a broad flagging with a few steps 
midway in its extent, and alongside of 
the flagging lies the ancient garden, flow- 
er-bordered and breathing wholesome 
and fruity smells.. At the end of the gar- 
den a gate opens into a bowery wilder- 
ness of neighboring grounds. In bosky 
shades close behind the house the hills 
begin to rise. The old house is “clean 
as a whistle,” and goes on in perfect or- 
der to the sound of the shop-bell. If per- 
sons are not ready when 

The clock hath stricken twelve upon the bell, 

‘The capon burns, the pig falls from the spit. 

On winter mornings our boy sleeps 
till the “‘quarter-bell,” then jumps up, 
punches a hole in his frozen water-pail, 
pours out the water in a slow gubble- 
gubble that suddenly changes and floods 
his feet and the floor, and makes him cry. 
aloud in a wild. ecstasy. After a half 
breakfast he runs to the shop, quite un- 
mindful of the constellations above. him, 
bright as at midnight, and the lights of 
the factory up-stream shining across the 
snow. 

On winter nights the apprentices slide 
down a dangerous hill. They stop on 
the up-climb at the house of the “cu- 
pola-tender”’ to warm themselves by the 
hard coal fire that is warping his stove- 
lids, and taste a raking pot of tea. “We 
biles our’n,” says he. On winter even- 
ings there is a kitchen dance, with tables 
and chairs shoved in acorner. One of 
the bookkeepers can play the violin when 
he is not tight, and another blows not 
only a tune, but a great fogo of whis- 
key, out of his flute; and an English- 
man diversifies the amusements by re- 
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citing Shakespeare in a roaring Shrop- 
shire dialect. And on winter evenings 
the boy reads. Most of the three hun- 
dred men in the shop have books to 
lend. They are not the men to worry 
if science does not fadge with religion. 
The boy reads Voltaire and Tom Paine, 
and is confounded to find them more or- 
thodox than our Unitarian clergy. He 
yeads many an old summer book while 
north-easters scour past his window. 
Occasionally of winter nights the ap- 
prentices go streaking down the road 
to the city, five miles away, where there 
is a theatre whose gallery is so small you 
can’t sit down without bumping your nose 
on the head of the person in front of you. 
There the grand operas are done in Eng- 
lish, to the ravishment of canal-boatmen, 
by a single family. The mother of the 
family is the orchestra on a piano, and 
also the police force to keep the public 
in order. In Fra Diéavolo the bandits 
are well done—rags enough. After the 
theatre the boys sup in the street on oys- 
ters on the half shell, seasoned with pep- 
per-sauce and eaten with two-tined forks. 
Delicious ! 


Monstrously long seem the boy’s three . 


years of apprenticeship. He begins with 
a good outfit of clothes, which his thirty 
dollars a year do not keep in order. His 
flannel shirts shrink to under-shirts in the 
second winter, in the third they are about 
large enough for mittens. His suits have 
been washed, because from crawling un- 
der lathes they became as greasy as the 
kitchen-wench in Shakespeare who if she 
lived till doomsday would burn a week 
longer than the rest of the world. He 
begins to long for a chest full of shirts, 
a mulberry -colored coat with a velvet 
collar, and brown vest and pantaloons. 
When Dick Jones is out of his time he 
shakes down into something comfort- 
able at Singer’s sewing-machine works 
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in New York, and comes back proud as 
the woman of three cows, in purple calico 
cuffs and collar, blue tie, hat on one side 
and everything else in style, and swaggers 
about theshop. And when Sam Bottom- 
ly, a handsome, yellow-haired boy, be- 
comes a jour., he comes out in a blue 
pea-jacket lined with red flannel, a blue 
flannel shirt and gay neckerchief. Then 
what ages seems his time to the boy! One 
summer the apprentices buy kid shoes, 
and when the wet fall weather comes 
they are the raggedest-footed boys, with 
bits of patent-leather flapping about their 
toes. The old farmer sees the boy in his 
rags, with his blackened face and his large, 
grindy, cut and mashed and iron-soaked 
hands dangling from his sleeves. “ He’s 
got come up with, and the fault’s his’n,” 
says the old man. 

The boy has ceased to be anxious about 
his appearance: he is interested in other 
things. He works patiently at the rough 
bolts of a thousand cultivators: at the 
planer he shaves the slow ringlet of iron 
from the crossheads of engines, At last’ 
he receives his lathe and turns a glitter- 
ing connecting-rod for a steam-engine, 
and a proud and happy lad he is then, 
with a face blacker and greasier than 
ever. In the machine-shop, black on a 
boy’s face is esteemed a promise of future 
proficiency : the crackling of laurel-leaves 
was not a better omen in former ages. 

Revisiting the farm, the boy sees afar 
his old oxen, knowing them by their mien, 
and the well in the sheep-pasture that he 
made and banked with sods that it might 
look natural and not scare the silly crea- 
tures. And they have a dough dinner 
at the farm-house, a pot-pie and apple- 
dumpling — acme of dinners! But the 
boy does not regret the farm: he looks 
forward. He is master of matter: he 
has a farm in the palm of his hand. 

Mary DEAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 
WARD the close of a July evening, 
in the upper room of a house which 
stood in one of London's narrowest thor- 
oughfares, a woman sat striving to pene- 
trate the tangled perplexities of her future. 

Her hands were idle: her eyes rested 
on a low chair with a rail back and a 
patchwork cushion—her mother’s chair, 
in which she had been wont to see a 
tender face and frail, bent figure; but 
now in place of that loved form there 
rose before her a solitary mound of new- 
ly-turned earth, and, a sense of her utter 
desolation sweeping over her, Eve Pas- 
cal flung herself down in an agony of 
tears and let the torrent of her grief run 
dry. 

Then she arose, stretching out her 
arms as if in mute entreaty to some in- 
visible presence, and took a step nearer 
the window, straining her eyes to catch 
sight of the sky, the very light of which 
was obscured and blotted out by the mass 
of chimneys from warehouses and work- 
shops. 

From the window Eve let her gaze 
wander round the small room, inconve- 
niently filled with heavy furniture, treas- 
ured by her mother as bearing testimony 
to former thrift and respectable belong- 
ings ; for Mrs. Pascal had come of a fam- 
ily who had seen better days, in right 
of which they could never’ overlook that 
their orphan cousin had thrown herself 
away on a common seafaring man who 
had nothing but his handsome face and 
his dare-devil stories to set before her; 
and although the despised husband nev- 
er returned from the voyage during which 
Eve was born, the relations saw in this 
no cause to restrain their tongues nor 
alter their judgment; and the sore-heart- 
ed widow, resenting these continual joba- 
tions, gradually withdrew herself from 
her family, until not only had all com- 
munication ceased between them, but 
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their very caintene was no longer known 
to her. 

As Eve's gaze fell successively on a 
tall eight-day clock, with a brass-bound 
chest of drawers on one side and a cor- 
responding but more bulky set on the 
other, she gave an audible sigh. 

“You'll try and keep the furniture to- 
gether, Eve?” her mother had said. 

And Eve had promptly answered 
“Yes,” in that spirit which then forbade 
her to think of gainsaying the slightest 
request which Mrs. Pascal might make. 
The same spirit still filled the girl’s 
heart, but her mind was troubled and 
her thoughts oppressed by the narrow 
loneliness of the life which, if she remain- 
ed here, she saw spread out before her. 

Mrs. Pascal had supported herself by 
clear-starching and fine mending: she 
had taught her daughter enough to en- 
able her to gain a living by the same 
employments, but up'to the time of her 
mother’s illness, ‘although never refusing 
her assistance, Eve had not taken kind- 
ly to needlework. No sooner, however, 
did she feel that the responsibility of pro- 
viding for her mother’s comfort depend- 
ed on her exertions than she sat down 
with the most willing alacrity, and man- 
aged the little business so deftly and so 
well that a great load was lifted from the 
widow's heart, and she rested assured 
that she might lay aside all anxiety on 
the score of her child’s future daily 
bread. 

But the work which had been a pleas- 
ure then had become an irksome labor 
now: the monotony of the quiet employ- 
ment was unendurable. Death had snap- 
ped asunder the bondage to which love 
had submitted, and, without any power 


‘to oppose it, the girl’s nature asserted 


itself and refused to continue longer its 
course of uneventful existence. Up to 
the morning of the previous day these 
longings and yearnings after freedom 
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had been hopeless, but an unlooked- 
for letter had changed the whole cur- 
rent of events, and had sent her pent-up 
thoughts and wishes hurrying off through 
a thousand new and unexplored chan- 
nels. 

This letter had come from her uncle, 
her father’s half-brother, in answer to 
a letter she had sent announcing her 
mother’s death. Eve had written this 
letter in compliance with her mother’s 
request—a request made because it had 
seemed, to Mrs. Pascal’s mind, a respect 
due to her husband’s memory that his 
family should be told of her death, and 
thereby know that there was one the less 
to bear their name. 

Beyond the fact that her husband had 
a brother and some cousins living in an 
out-of-the-way village in Cornwall, Mrs. 
Pascal knew nothing of these relations. 
She had written to them when the news 
of Andrew’s death came, telling them 
that she was left with one child, a girl, 
and had received a reply that “if she’d 
come down and live among them they’d 
do for her and the little maid.” But the 
stories which her husband had told of 
his native village, and of the life lived 
there, had filled the town-bred wife with 
horror, and, though she thanked them for 
their kind offer, she felt she would soon- 
er beg her bread in London than live at 
ease with those who, to use her husband's 
words, “feared neither God nor devil.” 

Since this letter no further communi- 


cation had passed between them; and. 


when Eve had written her sad announce- 
ment it was with a strong feeling that in 
all probability this uncle was long ago 
dead, and that (only she had given her 
mother the promise) she might well spare 
herself the trouble of sending the letter. 

A fortnight passed by, and now an an- 
swer had come, couched in very much 
the same words and containing an offer 
very similar to that which, some twenty 
years before, Mrs. Pascal had refused— 
namely, that if Eve would come and see 
them they would make her welcome for 
as long as she liked to stay. — 

As Eve read this letter her face flushed 
with excitement: for a time the burden 
of her grief was lifted off her heart, and 


her quick imagination carried her at once 
to the far-off village where ‘the houses 
were washed by the waves, the rocks rose 
high as mountains, and you could stand 
at your door and see the great ships sail 
by.” 

Eve’s pulse quickened at the picture, 
for she was a sailor’s child, and her in- 
heritance was the love that is born in the 
hearts of those whose fathers, and their 
fathers before them, have gone down to 
the sea in ships and seen the wonders 
of the deep. 

Mrs. Pascal’s recollections of the sto- 
ries her husband had told had been un- 
wittingly kept alive by the interest his 
daughter took in them. The storms, the 
wrecks, the tales of hairbreadth escapes 
and of drowned men which made the 
mother’s heart beat with fear filled Eve 
with excitement, and made her wonder 
that her father should have left that life 
for such dull security as they possessed. 

It never occurred to her to propose that 
her mother should leave London: such 
a thing would have seemed not only im- 
probable, but impossible. In those days, 
unless some great event befell them, peo- 
ple lived and died where they were born: 
necessity was the only recognized obli- 
gation for leaving- one place to go to an- 
other, and any desire to roam was looked 
upon as the offspring of an ill-regulated 
disposition. Therefore it was only at such 
moments as these that Eve gave expres- 
sion to the wish which leavened her in- 
most thoughts and colored with romance 
her idle dreams—to go out into the world, 
to see people she had never seen before, 
to live some life other than the daily rou- 
tine of dull respectability, to have joys 
and sorrows springing out of unforeseen 
accidents and strange emergencies, to be 
the centre of hopes and fears. These and 
a hundred more extravagant longings had 
lain smouldering in Eve’s breast, to be 
set ablaze by this letter, which seemed 
to open out the way leading to the new 
existence after which she so greedily 
thirsted. There was but one drawback, 
and that was the knowledge that in ac- 
cepting her uncle’s offer she would be 
acting in direct opposition to her moth- 
er’s wishes — not her expressed wishes, 
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for the possibility of such an offer had 
never occurred to Mrs. Pascal’s mind, 
although had it done so she would have 
felt perfectly secure that Eve would nev- 
er entertain the thought of leaving the 
place where she had been brought up 
and had friends to live dependent upon 
relations whose ways were more in keep- 
ing with the godless heathens than the re- 
spectable people of a Christian country. 

But Eve well knew that if her mother 
were alive she would never have ven- 
tured to propose the step she now con- 
templated; and this fact alone was 
weighty enough to set the balance 
trembling between this and her future 
happiness. 

‘What could I do with the furniture ?” 
she said with a despondent movement 
of her hands. 

“Perhaps Reuben would take care of 
it,” suggested that temporizing spirit al- 
ways at hand when battle wages between 
duty and inclination. “You need only 
go for a time,” insinuated the tempter, 
“and the room behind his shop is al- 
ways empty.” 

Eve frowned: she admitted the sug- 
gestion, but disliked the expedient, feel- 
ing she had no right to ask a favor from 
a man who needed but encouragement 
to ask, on his part, a boon which she 
could never grant. But the tare of de- 
sire was already springing up, choking 
the resolutions she had so recently made; 
and before another hour passed by Eve 
was resolved to write and tell her uncle 
that she accepted his offer, for a time at 
least, and that she would start for Pol- 
perro as soon as she had safely housed 
with a friend the furniture which her 


mother had bidden her keep. Then 


she took out her hat and prepared to get 
ready to go on an errand which would 
take her through the street at the far 
end of which was a small shop bear- 
ing over it the name of “Reuben May, 
Watch and Clockmaker.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE owner of this shop, Reuben May, 
was a young man rather below the mid- 


dle size, with a thin, spare figure and an 
earnest, thoughtful face: his complexion 
was sallow and ‘his features by no means 
good, except his forehead, which was 
broad and well shaped, and his eyes, 
which were bright and penetrating. 

From boyhood Reuben had shown a 
sober, studious disposition, and to this, 
as he grew older, he added an independ- 
ence of thought and opinion which at- 
tracted him toward the then fast-increas- 
ing body of Methodists. It was through 
this common bond of religious opinion 
that Reuben’s acquaintance with Mrs. 
Pascal had ‘been brought about. They 
had fallen into speaking and hand-shak- 
ing through sitting near to each other in 
the little chapel which both frequented : 
this had led to walking home together, 
discussing the sermon and the minister, 
until, from a certain sympathy of thought 
and opinion, a feeling of friendship sprang 
up between them; and Mrs. Pascal, see- 
ing that the young fellow had no relations 
and few, if any, friends, had invited him 
to come to her house—an invitation which 
Reuben readily accepted, and had so 
completely benefited by that at the time 
of her death, next to her daughter, the 
chief mourner at the widow's humble 
grave had been Reuben May. 

When, from necessity, Eve was obliged 
to carry home her work, Reuben would 
often take her place by the sick woman’s 
bed, and at such times open his heart 
with a frankness he had never before 
shown —tell her of his aspirations, his 
failings and his weaknesses, the strongest 
of which he confessed, with some shame- 
facedness, to be an overpowering love for 
her daughter Eve, which, in spite of scanty 
encouragement and small hope of return, 
he found himself unable to overcome. 

Poor Mrs. Pascal!. It was no slight 
task to withhold herself from giving some 
small encouragement to the furtherance 
of a union the accomplishment of which 
had been one of the fondest desires of 
her heart. For months her eyes had 
never fallen on these two without the 
wish coming that their lives might be 
united in marriage; but the nearer she 
approached that time when all earthly 
interests must be given up, the firmer 
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grew her conviction that this wish of her 
heart had best be abandoned. Feeling 
sore at the disappointment, she had on 
almost the last occasion of these confi- 
dences told Reuben that many a time she 
had had it in her mind to chide him for 
not having more cunning in his speech 
to Eve; and Reuben had regretfully ac- 
knowledged the too frequent sharpness 
of a tongue very prone to give offence, 
for, unluckily for the success of Reuben’s 
suit, his love had eyes, and his religion 
was in that stage when zeal is apt to run 
ahead of discretion. Did but the suspi- 
cion of a shadow come into her mother’s 
face, and Eve’s quick retort or stinging 
repartee was swallowed down and re- 
pented of; but she desired that her words 
should be as thorns and nettles to Reu- 
ben’s outspoken censures and rebukes, 
and if she could but discover she ‘was 
causing a smart, fresh fuel was added to 
the fire of her tongue. And yet, know- 
ing this, seeing her motive and wincing 
under her utter disregard of his annoy- 
ance, Eve was dearer to him than all the 
world: his heart craved after her love, 
and lay as a stone within him in pres- 
ence of any other woman. 

As he sat on this June evening close 
up to the small window, apparently en- 
grossed in repairing the cog-wheel of the 
watch he held in his hand, any one might 
have said there was a man very far re- 
moved from the rose-tinted region of 
romance.* Yet the God-sent gift of love 
had been lodged within his breast and 
was spreading its halo over all he saw 
and did. 

Mechanically he turned over his tools 
and found the one best suited to his 
work, but even while he did so he was 
looking on a vision in which his heart 
was no longer solitary, neither was his 
lot lonely. Hand-in-hand he and his 
elect walked through life, and lo! earth 
with its toilsome roads and cloudy skies 
became Paradise; and as he still dream- 
ed on a voice close by awakened him, 
and looking up, the Eve of this Eden 
stood before him. 

““Why, Reuben, you seemed scared,” 
she said, smiling at the dazed look on 
the young man’s face. , 
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“ And no wonder,” he replied, quickly 
recovering himself, “for I do believe this 
is the first time you’ve ever put foot in- 
side my place.” 

“TI wanted to have a little talk with 
you,” said Eve, ignoring the slight re- 
proach which Reuben’s words were 
meant to convey, “and I thought, as I 
had to go out, I’d come round by here 
and ask you if you’d much to do this 
evening.” 

“Nothing that'll hinder anything you 
may want of me,” returned Reuben 
promptly: “the light’s all but gone, and, 
anyway, I should have been thinking of 
shutting up in the course of half an hour 
or so. Could you step inside for the 
value of ten minutes?” he asked, lifting 
up the portion of the counter which cov- 
ered the entrance-partition. 

To his surprise, Eve stepped through, 
and, Reuben having cleared a chair, she 
seated herself, while he returned to what 
was, after this, but a mere pretence of 
finishing his work. 

“You've a nice-sized room here,” ob- 
served Eve, taking a critical survey of 
the apartment. * 

“Fairish,’’ said Reuben, endeavorin 
to keep under the thumping of his heart, 
which rendered -ordinary conversation 
somewhat trying. 

“It would take plenty more than you’ve 
got in it now?” continued Eve interroga- 
tively. 

“Oh yes: no doubt but it would hold 
a thing or two more,” said Reuben, very 
fierce with himself for being put out of 
countenance by this slim young thing, 
who could look at him and his belong- 
ings with the most enviable composure. 

He would not allow himself to be mas- 
tered: it was against all reason that he, 
Reuben May, who could hold his own— 
ah! and better than his own—with most 
men he knew, should be set trembling 
like an aspen leaf because of a pale face 
and a pair of gray eyes. The thing was 
ridiculous, and to prove it he took up one 
tool after another, examining them crit- 
ically, and whistling the while with an 
air of the most abstracted unconcern. 

An expression of vexation, then of dis- 
appointment, passed over Eve’s face: 
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that was not the way men took love. 
Surely, Reuben could not care for her 


so much as she had counted upon, or’ 


he would never sit whistling there and 
she close by. 


Although not favorably disposed to- 


ward the lover, Eve coveted the love: 
she wanted to see some one racked with 
torture, driven to despair, called into life 
by a smile and killed by a frown. This 
was love read by the index of her own 
passionate nature, for Eve had nothing 
else to teach her: she knew no expe- 
rience, no books, to tell her how many 
a strange disguise the blind god walks 
under. As she felt Reuben ought to feel 
—that is, if he loved her; and if not, then 
came the temptation to make him; and 
this impulse made her throw a touch of 
sadness into her voice as she said, “In 
spite of what you say, Reuben, I see that 
you are busy to-night, and I mustn't ex- 
pect that you are going to give up your 
time to me whenever I may want any lit- 
tle thing of you; but, you see, I haven't 
got anybody, as it were, to go to— not 


But before the “now” came trembling 
out Reuben had recklessly swept away 
all his tools, had jumped up, pushed 
back his chair, and was making a dash 
toward the outer place where he kept the 
shutters. 

“IT won't be a minute, Eve,” he said. 
“T haven't got anything to do, indeed I 
haven't; and then I shall be ready to go 
anywhere, wherever you like, with you. 
I ain’t busy a bit; I wasn’t doing any- 
thing; I was only thinking—of—some- 
thing.” 

Eve gave a reassured smile, and then, 
seeing he was pausing to know her 
wishes, she said, ‘‘I do want to have 
a talk with you, and I thought, if you 
wouldn’t mind it, we might go to Hol- 
loway, and then I could speak to you 
as we went along.” 

Reuben gave a ready acquiescence, 
and only detaining Eve while he smart- 
ened up his appearance in keeping with 
the honor of the occasion, they started 
off for St. Mark’s churchyard, in a cor- 
ner of which was Mrs. Pascal’s humble 
grave. Engrossed by the separate in- 


terests which filled their minds, they had 
gone a considerable distance without a 
word being exchanged between them. 
Suddenly Reuben awoke ta this fact, 
and, doubtful how his companion might 
be affected by it, he cast a somewhat dis- 
turbed glance in her direction; but in- 
stead of displeasure he was reassured 
with a smile, which, accepting as a good 
omen, he resolved to turn to immediate 
account, and at once made a desperate 
plunge by saying, “ Love’s a queer sort 
of a thing, Eve, isn’t it?” 

“Queer ?’” she said, with a surprised 
look: ‘‘ how ‘ queer,’ Reuben ?” 

“Why, in its ways it is. It comes to 
you whether you will or not, and it set- 
tles on the one it makes choice of, no 
matter what you have to wo for or 
against it.” 

“Oh, I don’ t think that scotia ever be 
your case ;” and Eve pursed up her lips 
and gave a decided shake of her head. 
“You always tell me that every right- 
minded person acts from principle and 
has no doubt about choosing right from 
wrong; and of course you speak from 
experience.” 

Reuben tried to waive the thrust by 
saying, “ That’s a very good rule, but, you 
know, every rule has an exception ;” and 
he gave a sigh as he looked toward her 
which seemed to say the exception in his 
case had come now. “Only you just look 
here, now,” he said, after a few minutes 
spent in silent debate as to the best mode 
of entering upon the difficulties of his sub- 
ject: “supposing I was to set you to pick 
out among all the young women you see— 
say at chapel, then—the one you thought 
was best fitted to be my wife, what’s the 
sort of one you'd fix upon, eh? Come, 
give me your idea of the right sort of 
woman for me to take.” 

“Oh, I know exactly,” returned Eve 
promptly, conjuring up a vision of a cer- 
tain Tamson Walters,’ whose propriety 
and decorum had often been held up 
to her as a model which she might fit- 
ly follow. ‘She ought to be short and 
square, with a little fat face and light- 
blue eyes, and her mouth ought to be 
buttoned up so, and her nose turned ed 
like that.” 
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“Come, never mind her looks,” laugh- 
ed Reuben, forced into recognizing the in- 
tended caricature. ‘“ When a man’s got 
matrimony in his eye, he mustn’t only 
look skin-deep: if he does, he deserves 
the doll he is sure to get.” 

“Oh, but wait: I’m going on to the 
rest,” for Eve was anxious to do justice 
to her rival’s peculiarities. “Only you 
must let me draw her my own way, you 
know: I’m always obliged to describe 
the outside as well as the inside of a 
person I want other people to see. Of 
course she must have experienced con- 
verston, and so be able to rebuke those 
whose hvarts are still dwelling in sin, 
which is certain to be the case if they 
don’t push back all their hair and hide 
it, as she does, under a hideous net cap 
with ng border.” 

Reuben gave a reproving shake of his 
head. ‘‘ Come, that'll do,” he said: “I 
know whom you're pointing to; and all 
I say is, I wish all women were made out 
of such good stuff as Tamson Walters 
is. The man who calls her wife I shall 
call a lucky chap.” 

“Then why don’t you let that man be 
yourself?” said Eve. “I’m sure if you 
ask her she couldn’t say less than ‘ Ver- 
ily I will’ to her dear brother Reuben.” 

And the manner of her mimicry, as 
she folded her hands and let drop her 
eyes, was so bewitching that all the re- 
proof Reuben had ready to give died on 
his lips, and looking at her with eyes 
which told his tale far more eloquent- 
ly than words he said, “ But suppose I 
don’t want her to say ‘Yes’? Suppose 
I’m foolish enough to set my heart on 
somebody who can tease me into a rage 
one minute and set me in a good tem- 
per the next ; who one hour I say I nev- 
er want to see any more, and the next 
I’m counting the minutes that'll bring 
the time when we'll meet again; who 
worries and torments me so that do what 
I can I can’t get her out of my head by 
night nor day; who’s got more faults 
than anybody I ever knew, and yet if I 
was asked how I'd have her altered I 
could not tell you, for the life of me? 
Ah, Eve, you may well laugh,” he ex- 
claimed, reflecting the smile which had 


Ban. 


overspread her face, “ for if I was to talk 
from now to next week I could never 
make you know the great fool you've 
made and are still making of me.” 
“T?” the smile turned into an expres- 


‘sion of the most bewildered astonish- 


ment: “why, what have I got to do 
with it, Reuben?” 

“*What have you got to do with it? 
As if you didn’t know all the time I was 
talking about yoy! That’s just one of 
your teasing ways. Why, the minute I 
began you knew what was sticking in 
my throat and wouldn’t come out. You've 
known for twelve months and more what 
I’ve been wanting to say, only that I saw 
the foolishness of it; and, as far as that 
goes, I see it still, but I can’t get over it. 
Oh, Eve, you're as the very apple of my 
eye,” he said with increasing earnest- 
ness. “Sometimes I think it must be 
the allurements of the devil, and then 
I'm for putting it down to the workings 
of the Almighty. Anyway, all I know is, 
I can’t battle against it any longer—it’s 
mastered me altogether; and though I 
promised your mother I’d act by you 
like a brother and put aside all the rest, 
I can’t do it, Eve—that I can’t. Unless 
you'll promise to settle down into trying 
to make up your mind to marry me, I 
must go away far off from here to some 
place where I sha’n’t see nor hear of you 
again.” 

Eve’s heart leaped up in triumph. He 
did love her then, and in spite of himself, ° 
too! This man, who was always teach- 
ing and reproving and trying to be her 
master, was after all her slave! Fora 
moment every other feeling was swal- 
lowed up in victory ; but only for a mo- 
ment, for pity was already near, and in 
another instant was clamoring so loud 
that Eve had to ask its name before 
she could assure herself the voice she 
heard was not the subtle voice of love. 

“Oh, Reuben,” she said, “why didn’t 
you tell me all this before?” 

“T thought you knew it,” he said. 

“No, I didn’t quite know it. I used to 
think sometimes that you cared a little, 
and then something would come and 
I'd think you didn’t. Of course I saw 
you liked to talk to me, and that, but 


I didn’t know that what you felt was 
real love.” 

“*Real love?” he echoed. “ What 
do women know about real love? A 
little dribbling fondness for somebody 
who can make them pretty speeches: 
that’s they feel. While I—I've 
wrestled with love as ‘twere a giant, 
and the giant has thrown me so that I 
lie on the ground helpless ; and whether 
‘tis best to hope for life or death from you, 
God knows—I don’t.” 

And he stood for a few moments all 
but mastered by his emotion. A little 
sigh escaped Eve, and the sound seem- 
ed to arouse Reuben and bring him back 
tothe present. “Mine’s a queer kind of 
courting, Eve,” he said, looking up and 
meeting her troubled face. “I know I 
am not saying a bit what I ought to, to 
you, but for all that I’ve got it in my 
heart to try to make you comfortable; 
and you should have all I could give 
you, and not more to do than you'd a 
mind to do. As far as I could make it, 
your life should go easy with you, Eve.” 

“* Easy with me?’ ” she cried contemp- 
tuously. ‘As ifI cared for sitting still all 
my life—doing nothing, seeing nothing, 
being nothing!” 

“It isn’t a bad sort of life, though, 
Eve: I don’t see that a woman wants 
much more.” 

“Oh, don’t you? But there, it’s no 
good you and me beginning to argue, 
Reuben; or I should say I don’t see 
how a man can want so little as to sit 
indoors all day over the mending of a 
few clocks and watches. Qh, if I'd been 
aman do you think I’d have been con- 
tented to be nothing more than a clock- 
maker ?” 

“Who says I’m contented to be noth- 
ing but a clockmaker?” said Reuben 
quickly. “’Tisn’t because I’m not one 
of your bloodthirsty chaps with a nose for 
powder and an eye always cocked for see- 
ing daylight through my fellow-creatures 
that I’m contented to sit quiet by and see 
the world go round me. _I often believe 
that if it wasn’t for you, Eve, I should 
have turned my mind’on something 
else long before this.” 

“Do you?” she said, with surprise. 
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“Why, what else could you do, Reu- 
ben ?” 

“* What else could I do?” he repeat- 
ed. ‘Well, a good many things that I 
don’t think small of, though I don’t 
suppose any would make me cut a 
much better figure in your eyes.” 

For a minute Eve did not answer, then 
she said, “I’ve been thinking whether I 
couldn’t be of some use to somebody. I’ve 
heard dear mother tell of women who have 
worked wonders, and done good among 
people who wouldn't hear a word from a 
man.” 

“Ah, they were women of your moth- 
er’s sort, though,” said Reuben, seizing on 
this opportunity for retaliation. “You are 
not a bit like her in any way.” 

“Of course I know I’m not half .so 
good,” said Eve, not over pleased with 
this candor, “nor never shall be.” 

“Never !”’ said Reuben decisively ; “so 
it wouldn’t be of any use your trying any- © 
thing of that sort. You might be seem- 
ing to convert a man so long as he had 
some hopes of marrying you, but,” he 
added, “take my word for it, it wouldn’t 
last longer than that.” 

“Oh, I know you've a very poor opin- 
ion of what women can do,” said Eve. 

“No, I haven't,” replied Reuben; 
“that is, so. long as they do well what: 
they were ordained for—sitting in their 
own houses mending the clothes and 
tending the children.” 

And he gave a little inward chuckle 
over the nettle he was proving himself 
to Eve. 

For a moment Eve was bent on find- 
ing an equally smart retort, but a sud- 


den thought told her that she held a 


sharper weapon to pierce Reuben with 
than the mere bandying of words could 
be. So, affecting her most placid smile, 
she said blandly, “Thank you, Reuben, 
for showing me the life your wife will 
have to lead. I’m much obliged for 
the offer, but you'll excuse me saying 
that the situation wouldn’t suit me.” 
“Oh, very well,” said Reuben, trying 
to smother his love in his vexation with 
himself and his anger against her: “then 
my course is chalked out for me very clear. 
Off I go—the farther away the better—to 
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some place where I can never see or hear 
of you again.” | 

And as he jerked out the words he in- 
voluntarily turned to see how such an ap- 
palling announcement was affecting her. 
Not very much apparently, for the smile 
had become more triumphant as, seizing 
the opportunity, she pointed her sharpest 
arrow by saying, “Please don’t do any- 
thing rash on my account, particularly 
as there’s no need for it, for the thing I 
had to tell you was that I’m going away 
myself. My uncle in Cornwall has writ- 
ten up for me to go down there and live 
with him among my father’s people.” 

“But you won't go?” exclaimed Reu- 
ben, forgetting all his own lately-vaunt- 
ed resolutions. 

“Why shouldn't I go?” said Eve. “I’ve 
nothing nor nobody to keep me where I 
am.” 

“But,” said Reuben, “haven't you 
heard your mother speak of them as a 
wild, rough lot, whom she shuddered to 
think of ? Nonsense, Eve! What would 
a girl like you do amongst such a set as 
you’d find there ?” 

“Do? A great deal of good perhaps ; 
and if not,’’ she added, seeing the look 
which came into Reuben’s face, ‘‘ what 
harm could they do me?” 

“What harm could they do you?” 
he repeated slowly. “Why, Eve, surely 
you know that next to doing bad deeds 
yourself comes the lending countenance 
to them who do them. AsI heard How- 
ell Harris say, ‘As well eat the devil as 
the broth he’s boiled in.’” 

“T’ve only promised to go down and 
see them,” said’Eve, somewhat disturbed 
by Reuben’s plain speaking. “I needn't 
stay more than a year, unless I like. 
Come,” she continued, seeking reassu- 
rance, “there can’t much harm happen 
in a year, Reuben?” 

“More than you think,” he replied 

. gravely. 

Then, after standing for a minute si- 
lent, he burst out with, ‘“‘A whole year? 
Never to see you—speak to you—know 
where you are or what you're turning to? 
Oh, it’s cruel, cruel! Why should Prov- 
idence deal so hard with me? What have 
I ever done that all my heart should be 
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set like this upon one who doesn’t care a 
brass button for its love or its hate ?” 

The tone of these words, and the look 
of anguish Reuben’s face wore as he 
spoke them, touched Eve, and she said, 
“Oh, Reuben, don’t say that: it isn’t 
kind—after all you’ve done for me, too. 
I do care for you very much, but how was 
I to know what you felt? Why didn’t 
you speak to me like this before? Then 
—I don’t know—it might have been dif- 
ferent. But instead of that, you’ve al- 
ways spoken to me so off-hand-like that 
I thought you fancied love was a thing 
to be ashamed of.” 

“Well, and so my love did make me 
ashamed,” returned Reuben, fiercely; 
“and well it might, when I saw it was 
only made a laughing-stock and a jeer 
of. Why, haven’t I seen you turn up 
your nose if by chance I so much as 
mentioned the word ‘love’ ?” 

The color came up into Eve's face, 
and with a little confusion she answer- 
ed, “Indeed, Reuben, if I seemed to do 
that, ‘twas only pretending, and for fear 
you should guess some of the many silly 
thoughts I have in my head when L sit 
romancing.” 

“Oh, hang romancing!” exclaimed 
Reuben pettishly: “it’s death and de- 
struction to truth and commonplace, so- 
ber reality. Life’s too short and time’s 
too precious to be spent in picturing up 
a pack of beaux and dandies that—” 

“Oh, you don’t understand me, Reu- 
ben,” said Eve hopelessly. 

“No, nor I never shall while you're up 
there in the clouds, though sometimes I 
think "’—and he turned on her face a 
look saddened yet full of admiration— 
“that it’s the most fitting place for such 
an angel as you seem to me.” 

“Who's romancing now, I should like 
to know?” exclaimed Eve, her vanity © 
touched by Reuben’s rarely - acknow- 
ledged tribute to her good looks. 

“Why I am, of course. Oh, you’ve but 
to pull the right string and your puppet 
will dance to whatever tune you choose 
to play. Though, so far as romance goes, 
‘tis an old chum of mine, and, until think- 
ing of you drove out all chance of thinking 
of anything else from my precious head, 
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has helped me to get through many a 
duli day.” 

Eve gave a little smile of amused con- 
tent: she had never before so much en- 
joyed a walk with Reuben. Her tickled 
vanity set her pity in motion, and she 
began to feel so much compassion that 
it made her quite sorry to think she was 
going away from him. It seemed, too, 
so hard to crush all this despair—to take 
away from him all plea for suffering any 
more. 

What could she do to adjust matters 
to a better balance? Ask him to wait? 
Tell him she would give him his answer 
at the end of the year when she came 
back? Acting on this suggestion, Eve 
spoke at once, fearing, if she hesitated, 
that the whisper of a conscience which 
disapproved this action would make itself 
heard, and she should be forced into be- 
ing honest, and obliged to give Reuben 
now his final “No.” 

Therefore it happened that when they 
parted that evening an understanding 
had been entered into between them 
that, though there was no engagement 
on either part, each was bound in case 
of change to render an account of his or 
her feelings to the other. 


CHAPTER III. 


Now, under ordinary circumstances, 
and once secure that he possessed her 
love, Reuben would have willingly served 
his seven years for Eve, feeling a certain 
satisfaction that there was to be a period 
of probation during which time he should 
be able to regain that mastery over him- 
self which this present all-absorbing state 
of love seemed to have completely wrest- 
ed from his grasp. 

Reuben prided himself on his calm, 
unemotional temperament, and it chafed 
him not a little to find his nature subvert- 
ed and his volition destroyed because of 
a fair face whose smile or frown made his 
joy or sorrow. His reason yet remained 
sufficiently independent, and often in his 
calmer moments the conviction was still 
forced upon him that, seeing how widely 
Eve’s principles and opinions differed 
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from his own, his sensibility ought to 
have continued subservient to his judg- 
ment, and until he had convinced her 
that her way of viewing things was false 
and her arguments unsound he ought 
never to have urged her to become the 
partner of his home. ss ae 
Disputation was Reuben’s forte, and - 
it was a matter of great wonderment to 
many why he did not give up his busi- 
ness, which was not over-successful, and 
adopt the vocation of a lay preacher, for 
which he seemed so evidently suited. 
Reuben often dwelt upon this pos- 
sibility himself, and was somewhat sur- 
prised that he should feel so lukewarm 
toward a calling which in others had for 
him many attractions; but the secret of 
his indifference perhaps lay in this fact, 
that for him to be a preacher seemed an 
easy matter, a thing at hand to be taken 
up any day, while the business by which 
he earned his daily bread had not, so far, 
proved a happy choice. If he gave it up, 
Fate, Providence, or whatcver name we 
give to the power which orders the every- 
day events of our life, would have proved 


too strong for him, and he would have 


to confess himself defeated ; and defeat 
of any kind was most unpalatable to 
Reuben May. Indeed, so far as his per- 
sonal concerns went, it was a word to 
which he would give no meaning: he 
had no tolerance for failure, and no pity 
for those who failed. Why should peo- 
ple fail? He had never failed, and no- 
body had ever helped him. Both his 
parents had died when he was a boy, 
leaving him to shift for himself; and so 
good a shift had he made that since that 
time he had, unaided and alone, sup- 
ported himself, taught himself, appren- 
ticed himself, and had finally, by his own 
exertions, scraped together the small sum 
needed to open his little shop with. 

_His argument was, that what others 
had done he could do, and what he had 
done others could do—a reasoning whic 
outsteps vanity to fix its standard on self- 
approbation. 

The magnet which attracted and drew 
together the sympathies of Reuben and 
Eve was, that within the nature of each, 
lay a vein of enthusiasm and aspiration 
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which carried them beyond the daily 
round of their every-day lives. Both 
had strong wills, fervid temperaments 
and vivid imaginations, more or less 
warped by the cramping influence from 
which they suffered in being constantly 
surrounded by a narrow sphere of per- 
sons, who looked on all that lay beyond 
the grasp of their own stunted reasons 
as something reprehensible and not re- 
spectable. 

Even Mrs. Pascal, good, worthy woman 
as she was, had not entirely escaped this 
bias ; and when at times Eve would open 
wide her heart and speak from out its 
fulness, the mother would be troubled 
at her child’s strange fancies, and would 
cast about to find where the mistake lay 
in her bringing up that she had turned 
out so widely different from those mod- 
els after whom she would fain have fash- 
ioned her speech and her thoughts, as 
she had to her utmost done her cap and 
her gown. 

Reuben, too, knowing that he had 
never been able to get up the slight- 
est interest in those demure virgins from 
amid whose ranks his choice should ne- 
cessarily have fallen, revenged himself 
by chiming in with Mrs. Pascal, prais- 
ing their sedate appearance and demure 
behavior, and ignoring the fact that in 
external propriety at least Eve differed 
but very little from the rest of the young 
women among whom, at chapel or meet- 
ing, she was seated. 

Mrs. Pascal’s naturally shy, retiring 
disposition had been against her mak- 
ing many friends; and, though a con- 
stant attendant at the chapel, known to 
all the congregation by sight, and suf- 
ficiently intimate with most of them to 
exchange handshakings, she had never 
until her illness summoned up enough 
resolution to become a member, and but 
very few had ever seen her in her own 
home. 

As soon, however, as it became known 
that she was dangerously ill she was the 
object of constant and unremitting atten- 
tions, and scarce a day passed without a 
visit from one or other of her friends. 

But the conversation which soothed 
and calmed the weary spirit of the sick 
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woman was torture to poor Eve; the 
hope raised of that bright world unseen 
fell like a funeral knell upon her ears; 
the glories of that land beyond the grave 
to which her mother now was hastening 
she would not listen to, because her eyes 
were fixed upon the grave itself, and the 
great desolation she saw there blotted all 
else beyond from out her view. 

Looking from the level of declining 
middle age, good, worthy people, as 
these were, no longer see the whirl- 
winds which scatter and destroy youth’s 
golden sands: their blood grown torpid, 
their affections lukewarm, they fail to 
recognize the throes which usher in the 
birth of calm endurance. 

When Eve, in the strength of her pas- 
sionate love, wrestled with the dread en- 
emy whose shadow already rested on her 
mother’s face, they called it presumption ; 
and when, seeing his visible presence 
draw near, the girl in the helpless ag- 
ony of mute despair threw up her arms 
to—if but for an instant—avert the fatal 
dart, the action was denounced as an 
implied defiance of the Almighty’s will. 
Misapplied rebukes, untimely reasoning 
and comfortless platitudes were shower- 
ed on her to no purpose. “Leave me 
alone, only leave me alone!” she would 
moan to those who had left their work 
or their pleasure for the sole purpose of 
carrying out the good that in their hearts 
they constantly desired to do. It was nei- 
ther their fault nor hers that they could 
not understand her and she could not 
tolerate them, yet the breach produced 
scandal on one side, and vexation and 
disquietude on both. 

It was during this time that the chord 
between Reuben and Eve had first truly 
vibrated. Reuben’s sympathy was as 
dumb as Eve's sorrow, and because he 
sat silently by, attempting neither to con- 
sole her anguish nor curb its outbreak, 
his was the only presence she could tol- 
erate. But this preference shown—and 
shown for a man, too—was but a further 
aggravation of Eve’s already numerous 
offences. Neither did Reuben May, al- 
though a favorite, ‘altogether escape his 
share of censure; but, though Reuben 
was pretty certain of the animadversions 
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he was bringing down upon himself, they 
in no way influenced his conduct, for, 
added to the attraction which Eve pos- 
sessed for him, the affection in which 
he had held Mrs. Pascal had been all 
but filial, and in itself had prompted 
him to watch over each trifling detail 
of the humble funeral, which Eve had 
entrusted to his care; and when the 
poor girl found strength to thank him 
for his solicitude, finding some comfort 
in the thought that all was carried out as 
her mother would have desired, Reuben 
was doubly repaid for the trouble he had 
taken and the small hoard of savings 
which on his own part he had expended. 

A novice in the ways of love, Reuben 
did not know that one of the surest tests 
of the strength of his lay in the fact that 
never at any former moment, when her 
beauty had been most radiant and her 
spirits most brilliant, had Eve seemed 
half so dear to his heart as she was dur- 
ing those dark days of sorrow, when with 
swollen eyes and tear-stained face she sat 
unmindful of his presence, hardly heed- 
ing when he came or when he went. He 
forgot then all the vanity for which he 
used to chide her, all the inconsisten- 
cies for which he had been wont to con- 
demn her: he only felt that if she would 
remain helpless all her days, so that he 
might wait upon her and work for her, 
he asked no better lot; and a hope that 
she might give him the right to do this 
began to be strengthened as he saw that 
he was the one person to.whom she turn- 
ed. When she felt that support was need- 
ed she clung to Reuben for it. When 
the time came that she thirsted for con- 
solation it was at his hand she sought it. 
She listened to his counsel and acted on 
his advice, trusting everything to his gui- 
dance, until, the elasticity natural to youth 
gradually asserting itself, she began to 
feebly struggle back to the every-day 
life of the present and the feverish 
hopes for the future. 

Mrs. Pascal had been dead nearly six 
months now, and though the abiding loss 
of her mother was as fresh and green to 
Eve as when we first saw her, yet during 
the weeks which had elapsed since her 
visit to Reuben May she had regained 
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a considerable portion of her health and 
her energy. 

Her visit to Polperro was now a settled 
fact, and Reuben had agreed to house 
her furniture until she came back to 
claim it. 

This past time, with its interchange of 
letters, its suspense, its anxieties, had been - 
one of great excitement to Eve, and sure- 
ly its outpour of sweets and bitters, at one 
time set suddenly flowing, at another as 


_ suddenly checked, had wellnigh distract- 


ed Reuben May. But now all was settled, 
every arrangement had been made, and 
nothing more remained to be done but to 
sit idly down and wait for the hour of ed 
parture. 

The order of her journey and the means 
by which it might be accomplished had 
been left entirely to her uncle, and a 
couple of days since a sailor-looking 
man had come to say that the Mary 
Jane of Fowey was now unloading at 
Oates’s wharf, and her captain had bid 
him run up and say that he’d been ask- 
ed by Zebedee Pascal at Polperro to con- 
voy round a niece of his that he’d find in 
London ready and waiting to go with him 
—that the captain’s name was Triggs, and 
if all went well the Mary Jane would get 
under weigh on Sunday morning about 
four o’clock, so that miss had best come 
aboard the night before. Eve, having al- 
ready received notice that Captain Triggs 
of the Mary Jane was to be her escort, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and was now wait- 
ing for Reuben’s arrival to <r 
her down to the wharf. 

Those who have made a first solitary 
venture out into the world will perhaps 
know the contending emotions which 
were stirring within Eve. Later on, 
when life seems one long journey with 
few or many resting-places, the whole 
matter is altered, and we know that noth- 
ing will be nearly as good or as bad as we 
anticipate : our expectations grow more 
moderate and:are not so easily damp- 
ed; our regret is less keen, but more 
lasting. Eve’s feelings had reached the 
stage when all else is merged in the great 
longing to be gone and the dread of go- 
ing. Naturally affected by external sur- 
roundings, the sight of the furniture dis- 
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arranged, huddled together and swathed 

for protection in bits of carpet and such- 
like wrappings, filled her with melan- 
choly—a melancholy which seemed 
shared in by the cat, who sat miser- 
able and disconsolate on the tied-up 
bed, giving pantomimic mews which 
had no sound, but much sadness. The 
window was curtainless, the fireplace un- 
tidy and choked with torn-up paper and 
useless rubbish; the sea - chest, turned 
for the occasion into a table, was litter- 
ed with the remnants of that last meal, 
which Reuben had impressed upon her 
it was necessary she should fortify her- 
self with; the rush candle standing on 
the mantelshelf near just gave enough 
light to deepen the shadows and darken 
the corners into fit lurking-places for im- 
aginary terrors. 

Eve’s courage seemed to die within 
her: her heart grew troubled and re- 
proachful. Could she be doing wrong? 
Ought she to have stayed working at her 
lace-mending, as her mother had wished 
her to do? Did it not seem as if she was 
forsaking that mother in thus going away 
from all that while they were together had 
grown familiar? True it was that she 
could no longer see her, hear her speak, 
listen to her words; but she could go to 
the grave where she was laid, and in 
sweet commune there feel such a depth 
of rest and peace as never came at any 
other time. For oft beside that daisied 
mound a spirit seemed to stand, and 
there twas not the breeze that stirred 
the air, but the soft rustle of angelic 
wings. When she was gone would that 
dear presence hovering come, and watch, 
and watch in vain, for her who had left it 
lonely and alone? The thought pierced 
Eve like an arrow, and, overcome by 
quick remorse, she flung herself down 
and wept so passionately that, though 
Reuben, who had just mounted the 
stairs, knocked sharply before entering, 
she neither stirred nor spoke. He open- 
ed the door: it needed but the sight of 
her bowed figure beside the old chair, 
with her face hidden down in the seat 
where her mother had always sat, to 
tell him what was giving rise to the 
struggle through which Eve was pass- 
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ing. The vision of past days, when he 
was sure to find the two in loving 
company, the dear motherly face, the 
cheerful tidy room, all came crowding 
before him, and contrasted bitterly with 
the present grief and discomfort. A mist 
swam before Reuben’s eyes, and he made 
an involuntary pause. Unknown to him- 
self, the next few moments would decide 
one of those turning-points which, few or 
many, come to all our lives, and his hand 
held the balance: his next action—nay, 


almost his next word —would fix the . 


future. How will he act? what will he 
say? 

Alas, poor Reuben:! Had he loved 
less he would have ventured more; but 
great love is seldom venturesome: held 
back by a thousand emotions, it stands 
trembling on the threshold over which a 
more selfish passion strides triumphant. 
Untutored in love’s ways, ignorant of the 
arts by which it is ensnared, Reuben was 
guided by a passion so tender that his 
heart let its own anguish and its great 
yearning be swallowed up in the one de- 
sire to spare his beloved pain and keep 
her from suffering. Gulping down thetor- 
rent which sprang to his lips, he sounded 
the knell to his fate by saying, in a forced 
tone of commonplace surprise, ‘‘ Come, 
come, Eve! Why, what are you think- 
ing of? I thought to find you ready and 
waiting for me: it won’t do, you know, 
to drive things off to the last minute, or 
if so—” and the rest of the sentence was 
drowned by the noise he made in un- 
necessarily dragging a box from one side 
of the room to the other, after which, ex- 
pending a further surplus of energy in giv- 
ing vigorous pulls to sundry stray pieces 
of rope, Reuben turned to find Eve stand- 
ing up ready and waiting. ; 

At sight of her wan face all his firm- 
ness seemed to desert him, and involun- 
tarily stretching out his hand he laid it 
on her shoulder. “Eve,” he said, “my 
dear one, if you could see my heart torn 
in two to see you suffer!” 

But the sympathy had come too late, 
the recoil had been given: those first few 
words had turned the depth of feeling 
back upon herself, and the heart which 
lay cold and dull within Eve no longer 
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felt reproach for herself nor craved sym- 
pathy for her suffering. 

“I’m quite ready now,” she said, with a 
little movement which told Reuben more 
effectually than words that his small show 
of affection was displeasing to her: “I’ve 
said good-bye to everybody. I'll take 
these small things down, and tell the 
man to come, and you'll help him with 
the boxes on to the truck ?” 

“Then ain’t you coming up again?” 

“No: I shall go slowly on, and you 
can overtake me;’’ and without another 
look at him or at the room she was leav- 
ing Eve went down stairs and passed out 
of the house into-the street. 

Oh, for how many a weary night and day 
was that walk to dwell in Reuben’s mem- 
ory! The starless sky, the silent gloom 
of the all-but deserted streets, seemed to 

‘ shadow forth the unknown future, while 
every onward step but widened the bar- 
rier which had insensibly sprung up be- 
tween him and Eve, who moved along 
mechanically, with her face impassible 
and her manner so distant and cold that 
the last fond words which lay crowded 
on Reuben’s lips were chilled before he 
found courage to speak them. 

But if anything is to be said it'must 
be said at once, for the bridge has been 
crossed, the last turning made, and the 
dark, silent river is near, bearing on its 
waters a small forest of masts, one of 
which belongs to the little barque which 
is to carry Eve away. 

Away! The thought flashed before 
Reuben as if he only now, for the first 
time, realized that they were going to 
part: all the pain, fear, dejection that 
lay scattered over the last two months 
seemed to crowd itself into the anguish 
of this present moment: a great shadow 

* of foreboding rose up to encompass him, 


a cloud of desolation spread its gloom 
Vor. XXV.—6 


around him, and, nerved by the keenness 
of this agony, he seized Eve by the sleeve. 
“Tisn’t too late,” he gasped. “Eve, for 
the love of God, don’t go to this place! 
No, I can’t tell you what it is,” he add- 
ed, in answer to the frightened look of 
amazement with which she stopped to 
regard him, “but something’s come over 
me all of a sudden that if we part now 
we part for ever: the words seem set 
ringing in my ears, and pull at my heart- 
strings like a passing-bell. There's still 
time to turn back: it needs only a word 
from you, Eve,” he pleaded. 

But Eve's eyes were turned from his, 
gazing away far beyond him. 

Did the balance of destiny again trem- 
ble? If so, it was only for an instant, 


-for before Reuben had time to urge more 


her face quivered, her whole frame re- 
laxed, and with a voice full of sadness 
she sighed out despondingly, “’Tis too 
late now, Reuben—too late! too late!” 

And the words had scarce left her lips 
when some one from behind touched 
Reuben on the shoulder, and a man came 
forward, who said, “If I’m not signalizing 
the wrong party by mistake, my name is 
Triggs, and forrard lies the Mary Jane.” 

And after this, save for the common- 
place “Good-bye” of friends, there was 
no further leave - taking; but when the 
morning dawned, and by its light the 
little vessel slowly stole away, a woman’s 
eyes were vainly strained toward theshore, 
striving to pierce the mist which hung 
around and hid from view a man who, 
waiting, stood until the creeping day lift- 
ed the veil and showed him a blank of 
water. 

Then Reuben knew the little ship had 
gone, and as his heart sank down it seem- 
ed to bid farewell to Eve for ever. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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[* -the popular mind nothing is more 

closely associated with Spain than the 
bull-fight. 
out witnessing the spectacle would imply 
the loss of an invaluable opportunity to 
study Spanish life. The people of all 
classes throughout the kingdom are un- 
remitting in their enthusiasm for this fa- 
vorite amusement, and no political or 
social prerogative could be guarded with 
more zealous devotion. 

This species of gladiatorial contest took 
its origin at a remote period, and long be- 
fore it assumed its present form exhibi- 
tion-combats of one bull against another 
were not uncommon. Pictorial sculptures 
at Beni-Hassan and Thebes prove them 
to have been among the sports of the 
Egyptians nearly three thousand years 
before the Christian era. Strabo states 
that the bulls employed on these occa- 
sions were carefully trained for the pur- 
pose, and the encounters generally took 
place in the avenues of approach to the 
temples. These displays, however, were 


BULL-RING AT MADRID. 


To travel in that country with- . 


probably abandoned 
dynasties, as no such representations ex- 
ist on walls of later periods. We have 
reasonable evidence to assume that bull- 
fights which included men and beasts as 
combatants were first instituted by the 
Thessalians more than three hundred 
years before Christ. As a people they 
were skilled in horsemanship, and the 
spectacle was not unlike that of modern 
Spain. Julius Cesar is believed to have 
seen such exhibitions in Thessaly, which | 
led to their appearance in Rome about 
B.C. 45. In later ages they were gene- 
rally prohibited in the Latin empire, both 
by the emperors and the popes. Gibbon, 
however, describes a feast celebrated at 
Rome in 1332 which included a bull-fight 
in the Coliseum, with the Roman nobles 
as participants. The bull-fight was in- 
troduced into the Spanish peninsula by 
the Moors in the eighth century, and 
when this people was expelled in 1492 by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Catholic Spain 
adopted the cruel sport of her Moham- 
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medan predecessors. In the sixteenth 
century Pope Pius V. vainly decreed its 
extinction, and two hundred years later 
Charles III. practically failed to accom- 
plish the same by- persuasion. Late in 
the last century Charles IV. suppressed 
the bull-fight, but Joseph Bonaparte soon 
after restored the privilege to ingratiate 
himself with the nation whose throne he 
had usurped. Since then the ancient di- 
version has flourished despite the unani- 
mous condemnation of the outer world. 
The present monarch, Alfonso XII., is 
said to favor its abolition, but such an 
attempt, it is declared, would be attended 
with the risk of engendering a revolution. 
Bull-fights are popular throughout 
Spain, but, with the exception of Madrid, 
they are most frequent in the southern 
‘ provinces. In fact, Seville is regarded 
as the chief seat of the ¢auromachia. The 
season extends from the close of Lent to 
November, with Sundays and religious 
fiestas as the favorite days. The plaza 
de toros, or bull-ring, is an extensive 
hypzethral amphitheatre resembling the 
Coliseum on a reduced scale. The new 
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one at Madrid is located near the driv- 
ing-park, or Gardens of the Buen Retiro, 
and will seat about fifteen thousand peo- 
ple. That at Seville is an older building, 
situated near the Guadalquivir, and esti- 
mated to accommodate from ten to twelve . 
thousand spectators. The stone Plaza de 

Toros of Jerez is credited with a capacity 

of thirteen thousand. The seats are of 

various grades, and the charges for them 

range from ten reales (fifty cents) to for- 

ty-six reales (two dollars and thirty cents). 

The. choicest are those in the shade and 

in the boxes which form the upper tier. 

Not unfrequently during Holy Week in 

Seville the demand for places is such 

that speculators will obtain fifty pesetas 

(ten dollars) for a single ticket. 

The various breeds of Spanish bulls 
are easily distinguished by the practised 
eye, and the entire interest of the Spaniard 
is centred on the movements of the doom- 
ed beast. A savage, aggressive /ovo is an 
object of admiration, and one of timid 
demeanor of corresponding contempt. 
The fiercest of all. are those of Andalu-_ 
sian blood. The stock of Navarre and 


PICADOR UNHORSED BY THE BULL. 


the Castilian bulls on the Jarama, near 
Aranjuez, are likewise favorites, and the 
latter are generally used at Madrid. The 
proceeds of the bull-fights are usually de-, 
voted to religious or charitable purposes, 
those of the capital chiefly supporting the 
state hospital. 

The actors in the bull-fights are of four 
classes—matadores, banderilleros, pica- 
dores and chulos, their relative import- 


ance being in the order named. The 
word forero is a general term for bull- 
fighters on foot, while Zoreador is com- 
monly applied to those on horseback. 
Before entering the ring a bull-fighter re- 
pairs to the confessional to be prepared 
for death should the merciless horns 
chance to inflict a mortal wound. 

Four o'clock in the afternoon is the 
usual time for the commencement of 
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the spectacle, and but few seats are va- 
cant when that hour approaches. The 
cheap circles are replete with boisterous 
humanity of both sexes, who loudly vent 
their impatience in case of delay. During 
. the performance any failure of skill is 
greeted by the lower classes with ener- 
getic cries of condemnation, many of 
the epithets used being of an extreme- 
ly vulgar character. The choicer sec- 
tions contain a brilliant assemblage, the 
sefioritas in full evening-toilettes of del- 
icate tints, white kid gloves, lace veils, 


TORERO, OR FIGHTER ON FOOT. 


fans and opera-glasses. The sefiors wear 
a suit of black, except a vest of white, and 
pearl-colored gloves. Directly on the op- 
posite side of the arena from the /or7/, or 
bull-door, is the enclosure reserved for the 
autoridad, or one in authority presiding on 
the occasion, just as Cesar did of old in 
the gladiatorial contests. In Madrid the 
king and his suite occupy this box, and 
the nobility cluster in the vicinity. 

A few minutes before the performance 
begins the floor of the arena is sprinkled 
to prevent any disturbance of the dust 
during the struggle. When this opera- 


tion is completed music by the band fol- - 


lows, and the king or the president of the 
day enters the reserved box. The excite- 
ment now becomes intense. A trumpeter 
stands awaiting the command to inaugu- 
rate the exhibition, and but a few seconds 
elapse before the notes are sounded. The 
band plays a march, a gate swings open, 
and a procession advances toward the 
royal /oge. There it halts, and every per- 
former salutes the occupant. The men on 


foot are in the Andalusian costume, richly . 


elaborated—flat hats, embroidered jack- 
ets, bright-colored knee-breeches, white 
stockings and black slippers, with the 
hair confined in nets. The horsemen 
are arrayed as Spanish knights of the 
olden time, with long buckskin breeches, 
under which the limbs are protected from 
injury by cork or tin leggings. The spurs 
of these combatants are provided with 
most cruel rowels to goad the timorous 
horses. The lance which the picador 
carries is of the usual length for a horse- 
man, but the spearhead is purposely too 
short to inflict a very serious wound. The 
group of performers consists of six chulos 
on foot with gay mantles, which they carry 
on the arm ; two matadores in green, one 
with a red-hilted Toledo blade and the 
other with a mantle; three banderilleros, 
each with a pair of decorated barbed darts 
called danderillas,; three picadores on 
blindfolded horses and armed with the 
lance; and finally some minor charac- 
ters in charge of two brightly - capari- 
soned teams harnessed to crossbars. 
After the salutation the teams with- 
draw, and the actors dispose themselves 
at various points in the ring. A horse- 
man clad in black court costume, who 
has accompanied the procession and is 
called an alguazil, now gallops over to 
the box containing the authorities to re- 
ceive the key of the toril, or bull-door. 
This he carries to the person in charge 
of that gate, and then hurriedly with- 
draws. The trumpet again sounds, the 
tumult becomes intensified, the toril-door 
opens and the bull dashes into the arena. 
Upon his flank is a bright rosette with 
long ribbons, the mofia, which is the prize 
of the victorious matador. For an instant 
“the lord of lowing herds” halts to sur- 
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vey the situation, and then the game of 
death commences. One of the picadores, 
mounted on a horse whose ears are filled 
with tow and whose eye toward the bull 
is covered, takes a position fronting the 
enemy, with his blunt spear in rest. The 
mighty brute hesitates a second, lowers 
his head and charges. The spear is buried 


directed to the horse, to discover the ex- 
tent of the damage. Perhaps his hip 
bleeds, or there is a visible rent in his 
chest from which the blood jets forth, or 
a mass of entrails protrudes as he walks. 
In the first case the wound is stanched 
with clay, and the picador immediately 
remounts. If either of the latter hap- 
pens, the horse is led toward the exit, 
but before reaching it he staggers and 
falls, in all probability dead. A subor- 
dinate called a cachetero then thrusts a 
stiletto into the brain, as though the bull 
had not wholly completed the tragedy. 

In the mean while the infuriated bo- 
vine has been otherwise engaged. A 
chulo or two have flashed their bright- 
colored mantles in his face to madden 
him, or another picador has stood an at- 
tack. ‘Then a chulo is pursued, greatly 
to the delight of the audience, and hasti- 
ly retreats behind a short fence or refuge 
built close to the ring and too narrow to 
admit the bull. In some plazas the ref- 
uges are entirely wanting, a&d instead 
the nimble actors leap the first of the 
two barriers. Occasionally the pursuing 
bull will likewise jump this outer fence, 
and must then be driven from the inter- 
vening circle back to the arena through 
a gate especially opened for the purpose. 


CHULO RECEIVING A CHARGE. 
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in the bull’s shoulder, and the unprotect- 
ed horse rears to escape the attack, but 
the deadly horns gore him, and all fall 
together. The bull’s violence is instantly 
diverted by a chulo, who flaunts the red 
cape, and the picador is quickly extri- 
cated by vigilant satellites. The atten- 
tion of a stranger is now instinctively 


Time passes, and the bull is wearied 
and bleeding. A banderillero now ad- 
vances with a pair of the banderillas, or 
barbed darts, before mentioned. These 
instruments are rather less than a yard 
in length, and when necessary to aggra- 
vate a cowardly bull they are sometimes 
charged with explosives. The banderi- 
llas are whisked in the brute’s face until 
he charges, which is the result desired. 
The banderillero quickly steps aside, the 
bull passes, and the javelins are thrust 
deeply into his shoulders, one on each | 
side of the spine. The movement is as. 
dexterous as it is dangerous, and: neyer 
fails to excite a shout of admiration. . The 
bull struggles to extricate himself, from 
the darts, and perhaps one falls to the © 
ground. A second adept immediately 
places a second pair in the bleeding 
shoulders, and then still another, mak- 
ing six in all. Now the bull is furious, 
and accordingly a picador again moves 
into position. A charge is made: all fall, 
and the horse is gored—in all probability 
killed. The chulos again flaunt their red 
lures, and so the struggle continues un- 
til the bull retires some distance for a 
respite. Perhaps he will rest on his 
haunches or lie upon the ground in utter 
exhaustion. A cry from the audience at 
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this juncture is well understood. The 
skilled matador advances with his red- 
hilted Toledo blade and the mudleta—a 
staff and scarlet flag used as a lure—to 
ask formal permission of the authority 
to despatch the foe. A duel ensues to 
display the dexterity and grace of the 
espada. Frequently but a single step is 
necessary to remove him from the ap- 
proaching horns, so great is this actor’s 
composure and so thorough his mastery 
of his movements. The matador, to em- 
ploy the technical parlance, ‘“‘knows when 
the bull is right to kill; and finally he 
deliberately aims a thrust which in an in- 
stant displays the sword transfixed almost 
tothe hilt. If one blade is not sufficient, 
another sinks to the appointed spot. 
Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
Sheathed in his form, the deadly weapon lies. 
He stops—he starts—disdaining to decline : 
Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries— 
Without a groan, without a struggle, dies. 


The victorious matador salutes the pre- 
siding dignitary, and Spain’s sons and 


attention. Strange to relate, the unfor- 
tunate performer escaped with no great- 
er injury than bruises, and indeed he 
evinced a disposition to renew the con- 
test, but his companions almost forcibly 
led him from the arena. An instant af- 
terward the bull commenced bleeding at 
the mouth from the internal sword-wound, 
and in less than a minute dropped dead. 
In another case, related by a spectator, a 
chulo, in his attempt to escape, slipped 
when close to the barrier. Upon falling 
the man quickly doubled himself into a 
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BANDERILLERO THRUSTING DARTS. 


| 


daughters unite in one mighty outburst 
of joy and noise. One of the teams is 
summoned ; a rope from the crossbar is — 
attached to the deadly horns; the whips 
are applied, and the dead monarch of | 
the farm disappears with the galloping 
horses. Nothing is left of him save the 
blood - stained track which his weighty 
corse has marked on the soil. The trum- 
pet again sounds, the toril-door swings on 
its hinges, and a second bull rushes into 
the arena. The entertainment consists 
of the death of six bulls, all by the orig- 
inal group of men, and is usually of three - 
hours’ duration. 
A remarkable fact to be noted is that 


injuries to the human combatants are not 


fyequent, though occasionally one is kill- 
ed and others are maimed. At Madrid 
we Saw a matador thrown by the bull im- 
mediately after the sword had been fairly 
driven to the hilt. While the man lay 
upon his breast he received three passes 
from the frantic beast before the mantles 
of the chulos could distract the animal's 


ball: the bull’s horns were driven into 
the wooden fence on each side of the hud- 
dled form, and in an instant the lure of a 
brother-chulo had diverted a second at- 
tack. Once when we were present a 
cachetero struck a dying bull with a sti- 
letto befote the tenacious vitality was 
wholly exhausted, and so suddenly did 
the brute resent the wound that the pub- 
lic butcher had his nether garment rent 
by the pursuing horns. 
Words cannot describe the strange and 
engrossing excitement which the bull- 
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fight inspires. .The brain is probably in 
a whirl of agitation, when suddenly the 
heart ceases beating for an instant as 
rider, horse and bull clash in the delib- 
erate encounter. The sympathy for the 
poor defenceless horse is without bounds, 
and with it comes a flush of indignation 


ly to be condemned, and charity for the 
brute should not be wanting because he 
employs the weapons and exhibits the 
propensities with which the Creator en- 
dowed him. The stranger is also impel- 
led to contemplate the fact that the gen- 
tler sex, the famed beauties of Spain, be- 


MATADOR ADVANCING TO FINISH THE COMBAT. 
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that so noble an animal should be cruel- 
ly butchered to make a Spanish holiday. 
It is true the horses thus devoted to im- 
molation are of little value, but they are. 
nevertheless horses, and their wanton 
slaughter will admit of no justification. 
The destruction of so many bulls is equal- 


hold with the utmost composure a death- 
stricken horse trailing his vitals before 
their very eyes. In extenuation it must 
be considered that their training and the 
traditions of the country pronounce the 
bull-fight a legitimate amusement. _- 
J. M. 


day before Christmas was bitter- 
ly cold in that Westerntown. There 
had been a heavy fall of snow, and the 
wide tree-avenues formed a crystal fret- 
work against the dingy houses, like the 
palace of the Snow-queen in the fairy 
spectacle. Sleighs full of rosy-cheeked 
girls in bright knitted hoods poured in 
from the country, and stood before the 
shops adorned with gaudy common wares 
for holiday-time. The merry harsh voices 
were attuned to sweetness by the snow: 
the air took on a mellow, genial quality, 
as if to match the holiday softening of 
those rigid Western lives. 


A LITTLE PIECE OF HEAVEN. 


We had arrived in the night, strolling 
players that we were, and in the morn- 
ing our voices were heard to echo shrilly 
about the corridors of the hotel, our fem- 
inine voices particularly, imbued with the 
unconscious necessity of being audible at 
a distance. We straggled down to our 
breakfasts, meeting in twos and threes. 
The masculine portion of us yawned over 
its coffee, ordered newspapers and endeav- 
ored to interest itself in local politics: the 
feminine, with its-hair in curl-papers and 
crimping-pins, exchanged its plans for the 
day and looked loftily unconscious of the 
attention bestowed on it by sundry elder- 
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ly females of the Philistine order, who 
were evidently meditating the propriety 
of offering tracts. A spirit of depression, 
partly the result of prolonged travel, but 
also consequent upon the approach of 
that glad feast of the year, so full of sad- 
ness to those who have lived a little while 
on the earth, seemed to haunt the com- 
pany. Tom Hathaway, our leading man, 
a tall, dark-faced, handsome fellow, wore 
a look of despondency that troubled many 
a quick-eyed, kindly woman of the com- 
pany, for Tom was a general favorite. 
The only person who seemed to indulge 
in joyful anticipations of the approaching 
festival was little Belle, our child-actress, 
six years old. “Our little piece of heaven” 
we called her, from some fragile sweetness 
in her pale face, some far-off look in her 
large violet-gray eyes. She supported her 
sickly mother and two little sisters young- 
er than herself, but her earnings were’ sent 
home under cover, lest they should be 
seized upon by her drunken father. She 
had more than once been held at arm’s 
length out of a fourth-story window to 
, extort a dollar earned by sewing from 
her feeble mother. Once Tom Hath- 
away stooped to kiss her with the taint 
of whiskey on his lips. It was pitiful to 
_see how the small creature shrank back 
with an ashen look on her face, while her 
whole body was convulsed with horror. 
Truly, if the kingdom of heaven be of 
little children, how much more is it of 
such as bear the burden of suffering! 
The mark never wears off. And of 
such children God makes artists. He 
knows they can never be happy as oth- 
ers are happy, and so he gives them in- 
sight into heaven, as in their babyhood 
they have had insight into hell. 
Between Tom Hathaway and this little 
creature existed a passionate affection. 
The instinct of fatherhood was very strong 
in Tom, and the child turned by nature to 
the sweetness that was missing in her 
young life. On our long journeys from 
one town to another she would climb 
into his lap and fall asleep with her head 
on his shoulder, while a wistful tender- 
ness crept into his eyes as he glanced 
down at her, never moving for fear of 
breaking the forgetfulness of her dreams. 


[yan. 


Every one of the company that day 
brought some small gift to the “old wo- 
man,” Belle’s temporary parent, to be 
found in her stocking on Christmas morn- 
ing. Several ofus procured dolls, and gath- 
ered in the largest of the rooms to dress 
them, which happened to be Miss Red- 
wood’s apartment. She was a Mrs. Some- 
body in private life, her husband being a 
dashing juvenile man in a stock theatre.. 
In early girlhood the stage had thrown its 
spell over her, and she had abandoned 
friends and relatives to follow her chosen 
calling, with the crude art-instincts that 
the theatre calls into life; and now, after 
fifteen years or so of the drudging exist- 
ence, she was so much attached to its as- 
sociations that, as she expressed it, she 
should not “have known what to do 
without the ‘boys.’” She was withal 
kindly and sympathetic, and many a 
poor young fellow, blundering on, los- 
ing heart and courage, growing sick and 
weary under the burden of a life for which 
Nature had not fitted him, owed it to her 
gentle courage and womanly interest that 
he awoke from his self-deception and re- 
turned to the world whence he came be-. 
fore it was too late. 

Some kindly-disposed member of our 
fraternity had taken Belle out for a tour 
of exploration among the Christmas shops, 
that she might not witness the momentous 
operation of clothing the staring dolls, 
and as we sat sewing one man after an- 
other dropped in to leave his offering. 

There was a tap at the door, and Fred- 
erick Wilton, our light-comedy man, ap- 
peared, accompanied by a boy with a 
package; which, being opened, was 
found to contain a long scarlet coat, 
gay with gilt buttons. 

“I thought,” said Frederick, in that 
jerky way of his, which made the words 
seem like sobs cut short, “the child need- 
ed a new coat: the old one is only fit 
to travel in.” 

Frederick was a tall, gracefully - built 
man, sensitive to morbidness, and with 
an evasive look in his eyes, such as crea- 
tures have that are on the watch for blows, 
He was given to bursts of light, almost 
hysterical, laughter, that often turned 
suddenly to a hacking cough, and had 
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a smothered sound as though tears were 
filtering through it. 

“He seems like a man with something 
on his conscience,” said the “old wo- 
man” when he had left the room. 

“Perhaps he has, or thinks he has,” 
returned Miss Redwood. “His wife died 
last year, just after Christmas, and they 
never lived very happily together, though 
I am certain it was her fault, for he is one 
of the best fellows that ever breathed. I 
am sometimes afraid that he will follow 
her before another Christmas.” 

A rich voice was heard singing outside 
in the corridor a drinking-song from one 
of the old comedies, and presently there 
was aloud knock, and Tom Hathaway, 
stalwart, handsome fellow that he was, 
stood on the threshold, with that prince- 
ly air of his that had won the hearts not 
only of the sewing-girls in the galleries, 
but of the ladies in the orchestra-chairs, 
and made all the young men envious. 
Under his arm he carried a box, which 
he deposited on the work-table among 
the doll-garments, and enjoined upon the 
assembled company not to open it. “ Let 
her have her Christmas surprise entire,” 
said he: “it will be over soon enough. 
The Christmas spirit goes out of us just 
as soon as we realize what the world 


“T shouldn’t care for anything if I could 
only have my husband here,” said our 
soubrette, a delicate creature with a tan- 
gled dark head and just a shade of rouge 
on her thin cheeks. 

A defiant look came into Tom’s face, 
as if he were trying to fight down some 
troublesome thought. The merry drink- 
ing-song, of which he had been carolling 
snatches in his fine barytone as he stood 
there, died away, and a moment later he 
left the room abruptly. 

Miss Redwood dropped her sewing and 
sat a while abstractedly.. 

“What is the matter, Reddy?” said 
Mrs. Stockbridge, familiarly and techni- 
cally known as the “old woman.” “ Have 
you got the blues, like the rest of us?” 

“I was only thinking,” returned the 
kind-hearted little soul, “of poor Tom, 
and how he throws away his happiness. 
He'll be sorry for it a few years later. 
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He’s not so young as he was, and the 
time will come when he’ll long for his 
own home and the love of somebody who 
doesn’t care whether his hair is black or 
white.” 

“Oh, you mean his wife?” said Mrs. 
Stockbridge. “Yes, poor thing! it is 
hard for her. But then, you know, he 
is such a handsome fellow that one could - . 
hardly expect him to want to live with 
such a plain-faced woman. She’s a good 
soul, though, and I am sorry for her. 
Ah, men are all alike. You wouldn't 
believe, now, what I have done for my 
husband, and what I have borne from 
him and seven children—and all dead 
but two—and working to support him 
while he was idling. But now he appre- 
ciates it all. I had a letter from him this 
morning for Christmas, and he says I am 
the best wife ever a man had, and he 
feels so proud when he walks out with 
his two big sons! And he’s one of the 
handsomest and most elegant men in the 
profession, and if he’d only had the chance 
he might have been greater than Booth. 
But he wasted his time and his opportu- 
nities.” Mrs. Stockbridge gazed apol- 
ogetically at the ceiling, and a gently- 
derisive murmur ran around the circle. 
They were all so familiar with that hand- 
somest man on the stage that a short re- 
spite from him for the sake of Christmas 
would not have been ungrateful. Indeed, 
there were those who from personal: know- 
ledge declared that he was only fitted by 
Nature and his years for old men’s parts. 

The play that evening was East Lynne, 
a vulgar, meretricious thing. But the peo- 
ple love to see it, because of the certain 
something—the household loss and pain 
and affection—that redeems its factitious 
emotion. Through the streets near the 
theatre the crowds poured — farmers 
from the surrounding country and their 
wives; the ruddy girls and their gaunt 
attendants; families of wondering chil- 
dren—people who went to the theatre 
but once a year, at the holiday season, 
or perhaps were to know its sweet en- 
chantment for the first time in their lives. 

I liked those quiet walks to the theatre 
at night, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
the child or the ‘old woman ’’—to start 
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out from the lighted hotel in the dark 
with no sense of fear or apprehension, 
but only a vague delight in freedom and 
brotherhood with the humanity that pour- 
ed into the streets ; to feel the cold, strong 
air breathe into my heart a message of 
hope and aspiration; to see the lights 
flash out from the houses upon the peo- 
ple’s faces and the torch-flames at the 
fruit-stalls waver weirdly over the glow- 
ing heaps and their dark-visaged guard- 
ians; and then from the dark and cold 
of the streets to. turn down some alley- 
way where pools of water shone blood- 
red with the light of the colored lamp 
over the narrow stage-door, and into the 
warm, lighted cellars, with the dressing- 
rooms ranged on either side like cells, 
and all the scenic trickery, ropes and 
pulleys and traps and pasteboard cal- 
drons, forming a weird confusion, 

Whiffs of tobacco came from the little 
den in which the orchestra— composed 
mostly of Italians and Germans, spec- 
tacled and long-haired — sat waiting for 
the call. Mrs. Stockbridge beckoned to 
me as I passed her door. She was dress- 
ing for Miss Carlyle, covering her buxom 
shoulders with a mantle that she had in- 
herited from her grandmother, whose vir- 
tuous bones were probably turning in their 
grave at the impious use to which it was 
put, for Mrs. Stockbridge claimed to be a 
descendant of sundry apocryphal Scotch 
Covenanters. ‘ My dear,” said she as she 
touched up her cheeks with the hare’s 
foot, ‘only see the beautiful diamond ear- 
rings my dear husband sent me this after- 
noon—real diamends !”’ and she tenderly 
opened a box in which two ear-drops of 
genuine paste were reposing on a satin 
cushion. ‘He says he got them cheap, 
but I do not like him to be so extrav- 
agant.” 

Little Belle, who did not go on till the 
fourth act, was wandering from one room 
to another, already dressed in the velvet 
trousers and scarlet sash in which she 
was to play Willie Carlyle. ‘ Belle!” rang 
Mrs. Stockbridge’s sharp voice, ‘‘mind 
you don’t get your clean shirt mussed 
up there among the scene-shifters.” 

I took little Belle’s hand, and we stum- 
bled up the dark winding stair to the stage 
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between the board-framed side-scenes 
painted with fountains and marble pal- 
aces and lakes bordered with oleanders 
and statues of gods and goddesses. Here 
a great green griffin or dragon sprang 
from the ground, covering the whole side 
ofascene. There atree, hung with mag- 
ic fruit of gold and silver foil, blossomed 
from the stage, the relic of the previous 
year’s pantomime ; and overhead gas-jets 
like a row of stars mingled with coils of 
rope. From.the open door of the prop- 
erty-room came’ a flood of light, reveal- 
ing a strange and lovely confusion of 
quaint shapes—old brasses and can- 
vases, rusty armor and _ broadswords, 
old portraits in powder and ribbons—a 
phantasmagoria of Christmas dreaming. 
Down below, on the other side of the 
stage, a mighty cellar ran deep into the 
earth, with great scene-frames lying prone 
like humbled giants; and a great fire, 
roaring and flickering and casting weird 
shadows, burned there in the middle, and 
two smoke-blackened demons, scene- 
shifters with ragged beards and _ hair, 
were cooking their Christmas supper, 
throwing a morsel now and then to their 
small dog-familiar. 

The little bells at the prompter’s desk 
rang one after the other, filling the au- | 
dience with that mysterious thrill of ex- 
pectancy which accompanies the sudden 
flash of the footlights and the visible air- 
currents along the curtain. The stage 
was cleared and the audience settled 
into silence, and the curtain rose upon 
the old, worn play. It was a sympa- 
thetic audience, easily moved to laugh- 
ter by Miss Carlyle’s acridities and to 
tears by Lady Isabel’s misfortunes. To 
these honest workers of the year it was 
real, this mimic misery. In all true and 
simple natures lies a genuine feeling for 
art, and this story of the lost wife dying 
forgiven in her husband’s arms touched 
them peculiarly on Christmas Eve. 

As I stood there in the wings I could 
see at the end of the first balcony a wo- 
man’s face that followed every phase of 
the play with the keenest sympathy. It 
was a sad face, not over young, with 
deep-worn lines about the mouth and a 
tear-washed deadness about the large 
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dark eyes that all the curling softness of 
the front hair could not restore to bright- 
ness. When Archibald Carlyle took Lady 
Isabel in his arms a shudder seemed to 
pass over her, and she made a gesture 
of repulse with her gloved hand. And 
yet Tom Hathaway had never played 
better in his life: there was a manly 
pathos that night about his acting which 
surprised even ourselves. 

There comes a scene late in the play 
when the sick child is brought in, in his 
long white nightgown, to die on the couch 
under the eyes of the erring mother who 
returns home in disguise. When the child’s 
feeble voice, with the unconscious reproach 
and stern sense of justice, was heard from 
the stage, the audience was breathless. 
The women sobbed and the men hid 
their eyes’ in their hats. The face in 
the balcony was pale and rigid: only 
when the curtain fell on the agonized 
mother and the dead child did it relax 
into tears, that came in floods through 
the following scene of repentance and 
forgiveness. 

I went home from the play with Mrs. 
Stockbridge and the child. As we turn- 
ed the corner of the dark alley two police- 


men were watching a man coming from a 


drinking-place. 

“Don’t arrest him,” said Mrs. Stock- 
bridge, with a painful sound in her voice, 
as though the thing came home to her. 

The policemen recognized us as be- 
longing to the company at the theatre. 
“It was a good play to-night,” said one 
of them : “ everybody was satisfied. That 
little boy was a fine actor.” 

“Tt was a little girl,” I explained, “and 
here she is.’ 

“Ts that the one?” 

The two brown, honest faces peered 
curiously at her from under the heavy 
hats. The light from the street - lamp 
poured full upon them. Each in turn 
held out his hand to the child: “Say 
good-bye ;”” and one stooped and kiss- 
ed her. cheek. 

“Belle,” said I, “you should be very 
happy to think of the good thoughts you 
put into people’s hearts for Christmas. 
When they see you dying there on the 
stage, they think of their own little chil- 
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"dren, and when they go home they don’t 
slap them any more, but say prayers over 
them.” 

I had been in my room but a few mo- 
ments when I hgard a tap on the door 
which connected my apartment with 
that of Mrs. Stockbridge’s. 

“Come in a moment, my dear, if you're 
not undressed, and hear the letter I’ve 
written to my husband in verse.” 

I was weary, but it was Christmas Eve, 
a time when poor human hearts seek 
refuge from the memory of the dead in 
the sympathy of the living—when even 
the presence of strangers is comfort. In 
another moment I stood on the thresh- 
old of Mother Stockbridge’s room. She 
was seated at her table, clothed in a white 
wrapper, with her long black hair unbound 
and flowing about her sallow face, in which 
her large black eyes burned with the fire 
of twenty. Before her lay various sheets — 
of paper. Little Belle was asleep, with 
her Christmas presents, covered with a 
towel, on a table beside her. It was al- 
most pitiful to see how white and still 
she lay. 

“Poor child!” said the “old woman,” 
“she'll never have another such Christ- 
mas: I wanted her to have a good one. 
The company she’s with next year won't 
take as much interest in her as,we do, 
and she’s got to go home soon enough 
to the tenement-house and nothing to 
eat.” 

There was a moment's pause. The 
tears gathered slowly in Mother Stock- 
bridge’s eyes, and she wiped them. away 
hurriedly with the ends of her hair: “It's 
only four years ago to-night since I put 
my own baby to bed with her little pres- 
ents all about her, and the week after 


Year's she was dead.” The “old 


woman ” rose and went to her open trunk, 
and took from the tray a miniature of a 
fair-haired child in white: “This is her 
picture: she was just Belle’s age. I have 
never been the same since, but I think it 
made me better to lose her—the pain of 
it all.” She put the picture back. “And 
now, my dear, let me read to you what 
I’ve written to my dear husband: 


My dearest consort, my own life’s pride, 
I long to spend this day by your side—” ~ 
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Suddenly there came a knock at the 
door. 

“What is it?’ cried Mother Stock- 
bridge in a tone of annoyance. 

“Miss Redwood’s compliments, and 
would you come into her room and have 
some beer ?”’ answered a voice belonging 
to one of the younger members of the 
company. 

“Tell her we'll come directly,” return- 
ed the “old woman,” hastening to dress 
herself. 

We stole out softly, in order not to 
wake the child, and down the long cor- 
ridor to Miss Redwood’s room, where 
nearly all the company were assembled. 
The wash-pitcher, filled with beer, stood 
on the centre-table, and the glasses had 
been collected from the various rooms 
for bacchanalian ends. Mother Stock- 
bridge was shown to the place of honor 
on the sofa. She looked like an elderly 
bacchante as she sat there with her glass 
in her hand, her hair tumbling in snaky 
coils about her shoulders, and her great 
eyes wild with excitement. Tom Hatha- 
way sat on a trunk, side by side with 
Frederick Wilton. 

When the glasses were filled the “old 
man,” Joseph Hardale, said in his bland 
paternal accents, “ Let us drink to all our 
absent loved ones;”’ and we knew the 
good fellow was thinking of that little 
boy of his who had been born during 
his absence from home two years before, 
and on whose after birthdays he had often 
said, wistfully, he had been absent again. 
We actors know what it is, that longing 
for home and loved faces. It haunts us 
in the dreary byways of strange towns, 
when we don our garish finery in the 
dusk, and when we leave the brightness 
behind us at midnight to come face to 
face with our loneliness in the dreary 
hotel-chambers. 

Tom Hathaway drained his glass hur- 
riedly, and broke into a song—a little 
pleading song sung by a lover to the 
woman whose door is shut against him 
—so sweet and full of simple tenderness 
that we were all silent. In the phantom 
lives of actors Christmas is one of the 
great realities, the foreshadowing of the. 
greater that shall set the shifting scenes 
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of the drama for evermore —the time 
when the tinsel and the paint drop away 
from their hearts, and the hard outlines 
of the past in their sorrow and their stern- 
ness rise up before them. 

The following morning, as we were 
seated at breakfast, a note was brought 
to Miss Redwood. As she read her col- 
or changed, and she glanced uneasily at 
Tom Hathaway. She rose hurriedly and 
left the room. An hour later we were 
gathered in Mother Stockbridge’s apart- 
ment admiring little Belle’s gifts, and 
particularly the white muff and tippet 
which Tom Hathaway’s mysterious box 
had contained. Miss Redwood suddenly 
appeared on the threshold with her finger 
on her lips: “Girls, Carrie Hathaway has 
come.” 

“Carrie Hathaway!” cried the “old wo- - 
man.” “She here? What brought her ?” 

“She came out with a company that _ 
broke up at a town twelve miles from here, 
and she came over here to see Tom.” 

“Has she seen him? What did he 
say to her?” 

““He won't see her: he says he has 
nothing to say to her.” ; 

“What a shame!” said the “old wo- 
man.” “He'll be sorry for this one of 
these days. And Christmas Day too!” 

It was a dull Christmas dinner. I saw 
Miss Redwood enter the room, followed 
by a woman whose face I recognized as 
the one I had seen in the balcony of the 
theatre on the previous evening. She 
gave a quick glance toward the table, 


| at which Tom Hathaway was sitting with 


his back to the door. Whenever I look- 
ed up I saw those worn, sad eyes fastened 
on him and filling with tears as they gazed. 
We hurried through our Christmas din- 
ner, for there was a matinée at the the- 
atre. When I reached the great dingy 
building Mrs. Stockbridge and Belle were 
already there, the child walking proud- 
ly about the dingy passages in her new 
white furs. 

“Belle is quite happy to-day,” said the 
“old woman.” “She has had a letter for 
Christmas from her mamma, and one of 
her little sisters is playing a baby police- 
man in a pantomime, and the other is dan- 
cing ina children’s ballet, and they're both 
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getting good salaries ; and her papa sends 
her a message: ‘ Tell Belle I’m going to 
be good till she comes home.’ And so 
we're all very glad she has had such a 
good Christmas.” 

Passing the line of dressing-rooms, I 
saw Tom Hathaway standing with his 
coat off, making up his face before the 
dingy cracked mirror between the flaring 
gas-jets in their iron cages. I could see 
his face in the glass, stern and set in pain. 
Suddenly awoman’s figure came between 
the light of the open door and the dim- 
ness of the cellar-passage, was reflected 
darkly in the mirror, and in another mo- 
ment had fallen at his feet and raised her 
clasped hands to him in pleading. 

“Tom, take me back!’ I could hear 
her cry in anguish: “take me into your 
heart once more! It was I who was in 
the wrong—I whose foolish jealousy drove 
you away. Take me back!” 

Tom made a convulsive movement, as 


‘if to shake her off, but she clung to him 


with a strength born of despair: “Tom, 
I will be such a good wife to you! I 
am not young, I am not beautiful, but 
you will never find any one to love you 
asI do. You loved me once, I know.” 

“Yes,” said Tom in a husky voice, 
“IT loved you when I married you.” 

“Then forget the past, and let me show 
you how good a wife I can be to you. For 
our child’s sake, our little dead child! You 
cannot be so cruel as to send me out into 
the world alone again. I have no one to 
love but you—not even a child to comfort 
me and to care for.” 

Tom’s mouth moved strangely, but he 
answered nothing, looking straight into 
the mirror, that gave back his features 
pinched and rigid. 

“Do you think I can forget your ac- 
tions ?” he answered, at length, as she 
sobbed with her arms clasped about his 
knees —“‘how you made an innocent 
woman suffer with your suspicion—how 
you brought scandal on me and on your- 
self, and made my name and yours a by- 
word in the profession? Do you think a 
man forgets it when the blow comes to 
him from his own hearthstone? And 
for our child: better a thousand times 
that she should lie to-day in her grave.” 
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“Do you think I have not suffered ?” 
cried the wife, with her eyes haggard 
and fierce. “Do you think I have not 
atoned a thousand times over for the 
wrong I did you? Do you think I have 
known one hour’s peace since the day we 
parted—one night’s forgetfulness? No, 
Tom, no! If I sinned against you, I 
have expiated my sin. Forgive me, 
Tom. It is Christmas, the time when 
forgiveness was offered to all.” 

In the dusk of the corridor a figure 
stood in the shadow—a woman’s—hold- 
ing its breath. It was Miss Redwood’s. 
Little Belle, with her white furs gleam- 
ing through the dimness, stood near her 
in a childish wonder and a vague jeal- 
ousy of the woman whose low broken 
voice came from Tom Hathaway’s dress- 
ing-room. Miss Redwood was following 
the painful utterance, I knew, with a heart 


full of pity and eagerness to make the 


happiness of two human souls. She 
bent her head and whispered to little 
Belle. The child hesitated a moment, 
as if not comprehending: then, seeming 
to gather all her baby courage and hold- 
ing herself erect, walked directly into 
Tom’s dressing-room, taking no notice - 
of the clinging figure at his feet, climb- 
ed on to the chair on which his coat day, 
and a moment later steod by his side, face 
to face with him in the mirror, and laid 
her small arm about his shoulder. 

So quietly and noiselessly had she done 
this that Tom knew nothing until he felt 
the light touch on his arm. “What is it, 


. Belle?” he asked, his set face relaxing. 


“Papa Hathaway’ —and the child’s 
sweet, serious eyes looked straight into 
his—‘I want you to forgive her and 
take her back, for your little girl's sake 
—your little Belle’s.” 

His wife’s sobs had ceased, and she 
half ‘rose, looking with strained, eager 
eyes upon the child. “Our own come 
back to us, Tom!” she: murmured under. 
her breath, then stood erect and looked 
him in the face—one long, imploring 
look. His face changed. Little Belle 
drew back. There was a flash of joy 
over the wife’s sad features, deep and 
solemn even in its suddenness, and with 
a cry of happiness that sounded more like 
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pain she threw herself into the arms that 
opened to receive her. 

The child left them, closing the door 
behind her, and shed a tear or two her- 
self, impressionable little creature that 
she was, on Miss Redwood’s shoulder 
in the dark. The good soul kissed her 
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again and again, called her a blessed 
angel, and the others, coming in, stop- 
ped to hear the story told in whispers, 
and to feel the Christmas peace descend 
upon their hearts through the child-inno- 
cence of our “little piece of heaven.” 
CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 
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N discussing the subject of internation- 

al copyright it is necessary to take into 
consideration two sets of interests—those 
of the author belonging to one nation, 
and those of the reading public belong- 
ing to another nation. The obligation to 
consider both these sets of interests is-the 
keynote to the discussion. It is princi- 
pally because one party has denied that 
the reading public has any right in the 
matter, and the other party has been in- 
different to the rights of authors, that the 
question has never been brought to a 
practical decision. There are other in- 
terests involved besides these—those of 
the publishers of the two nations respect- 
‘ively, and these will be found in the 
course of the discussion to be of some 
moment; but the publishers are, after 
all, only intermediaries between authors 
and readers, and their interests are whol- 
ly secondary. 

I have used the word “‘ interests” rather 
than “rights,” because great confusion 
and uncertainty has been introduced 
into the discussion of the question by 
the exclusive use of the phrase “rights 
of authors.” The “rights of man,” so 
much talked of a century ago, and “ wo- 
men’s rights,” which came into prom- 
inence a generation ago, are seldom 
mentioned now: practical statesmanship 
is content, setting eside considerations of 
abstract right, to devote itself to the direct 
furthering of the interests of men and wo- 
men. Just so with authors’ rights. It is 
not that authors have no rights, but these 
rights are hard to define, and are, histor- 
ically at least, the creation of the law: at 


any rate, we shall best secure practical 
results by looking primarily not at their 
rights, but at their interests. — 

An author's right of property in his lit- 
erary work differs essentially from ordi- 
nary rights of property, and is, as has 
been said above, the creation of law. 
If a man has written an essay or a poem, 
and keeps it in his desk without publish- 
ing it, his right of property in it is exactly 
the same as if it were a pair of boots or a 
bushel of wheat. And, if the idea of pub- 
lication were wholly absent, its money 
value—except for. use on a special oc- 
casion, as a public address or a Centen- 
nial ode—would be hardly more than 
that of the paper on which it is written. 
Its value is wholly dependent upon pub- 
lication. What effect, now, does publi- 
cation have upon it? Unless sought as 
an autograph, the original work, the man- 
uscript essay or poem, has even less value 
than before, being superseded, for practi- 
cal use, by the more elegant and service- 
able printed copy. Pecuniary value re- 
sides now only in the power of multiply- 


| ing these copies; and this power, when 


once the composition has passed out of 
the author’s hands, is free to all the world. 
By the act of publication the author has 
really lost his control over his production, 
and therefore all effective right of prop- 
erty in it. The law therefore steps in to 
his relief and restores his right of prop- 
erty—only in another shape, by confer- 
ring upon him the exclusive privilege of 
making copies of his work. 

This is the historical origin of copy- 
right, a species of property not yet two 


‘ 


hundred years old. In establishing this 
no account whatever was taken of ab- 
stract rights, which, if they exist, are total- 
ly inoperative by Nature. It was observed 
that by common law the author had, after 
publication, neither any control over the 
fortunes of his book nor any certainty 
of profit from it. The law was therefore 
devised with the view of protecting the 
interests of authors in both these direc- 
tions; and it should be noted that, whe- 
ther abstract rights exist or not, and how- 
ever extensive they be, the rights actual- 
ly exercised by authors are simply those 
conferred upon them by statute. But it 
was not solely in the interests of the au- 
thors that this was done: it was a grant 
of a monopoly to be exercised by them 
for the benefit of the community. Our 
Constitution expressly states the object 
of copyright to be, ‘‘to promote the prog- 
ress of science and the useful arts ;” and 
if we looked no further than this; if we 
denied that the author is entitled by right 
to any consideration on the part of the 
law; if we held that his rightful control 
over his productions ceased with their 
publication —that- the written word was 
like the spoken word, free to all to use 
as they liked ;—it would nevertheless be 
the highest interest of the state to pro- 
tect in this way the interests of its think- 


_ ers and writers. We may, if we like, deny 


the right of capitalists to take interest on 
their loans: for all that, it is for the ad- 
vantage of borrowers to pay interest, oth- 
erwise they will get noloans. So in liter- 
ature: unless the writer can be secured in 
the receipt of an income from his labor 
he must turn it into other channels, and 
literature will suffer. But how complete- 
ly the grant of copyright is in practice 
based upon expediency—the advantage 
of both author and public—and not upon 
any abstract right, is shown by the terms 
of the grant. If copyright were regarded 
as an abstract right, if a man’s. exclusive 
privilege to reproduce copies of a book 
he has written were property in the same 
sense as his ownership of a pair of boots 
he has made or a bushel of wheat he has 
grown, the grant must of course be a per- 
manent one. That the right expires at 
the end of a limited period shows that it 
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is regarded strictly as a concession to the 
author by the public; that it is establish- 
ed for the mutual benefit of author and 
public; that it is not an original right, 
but is created by law. 

The author's right of property in his 
book is not, then, in its origin, an abso- 
lute one, but rests upon legislation, and 
is materially limited in the interest of the 
community. This is the relation of the 
author to his own countrymen. When 
we pass to a foreign nation this view 


_of the author's rights is even more evi- 


dent. There is, however, one important 
point of difference. The author's right of 
property in his composition before pub- 
lication is absolute, and it is by his own 
free will that he surrenders this absolute 
right for a qualified right after publica- 
tion. In regard to a foreign nation he has 
no choice, because his work has already 
passed beyond his control. His copy- 
right, derived only from legislation, avails 
him only as far as the authority of that 
legislation extends; and, the work hav- 
ing once passed out of his own hands, 
he stands toward foreign publishers just 
as he would toward those of his own na- 
tion if there were no copyright law. 

If we held the theory that the author 
has no rights at all, but only certain con- 
ceded privileges of the nature of monop- 
oly, this would end the matter; for there - 
can hardly exist between him and the for- 
eign community those relations of mutual 
interest which induced the concession of 
the privileges in his own country. Inter- 
national copyright would be neither just 
nor expedient. It*seems likely that this 
was the theory originally held, inasmuch 
as more than two hundred years passed 
after the invention of printing before 
copyright was enacted. But this theory 
—if it was held—has been long outgrown. 
Out of the existence of the interest has 
grown the recognition of a right; and 
not merely a legal right, but a moral one. 
We all feel that an author from whose’ 
writings we derive pleasure or mental 
advantage, whether our countryman or 
not, ought to be, remunerated by us, 
This right we all admit, even if we are 
not agreed as to its origin and precise 
limitations and the amount of remunera- 
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tion due in any particular case. The pop- 
ular conscience, always sluggish where 
supposed interests are at stake, is at last 
aroused upon the subject, and the Amer- 
ican people at least do undoubtedly de- 
sire that foreign authors should be paid 
for the republication of their books, even 
if the cost is thereby increased. And 
this sentiment of justice is assisted by the 
observation that, as has been remarked, 
the foreign author is entirely in their pow- 
er. No doubt in the old times, before the 
popular conscience had been enlightened 
upon the subject, people bought their 
cheap books, and were very glad to get 
them. No doubt, too, at the present day 
the majority of people ask no questions, 
but buy the book which they find they 
can afford. But any bookseller can testi- 
fy how often the question is asked by his 
customers, in regard to a cheap reprint, 
whether it is not “pirated.” Nor need the 
almost universal practice of the leading 
American publishers of paying a royalty 
to English authors be set down wholly to 
interested motives —the desire to secure 
the earliest market: surely the sense of 
justice may be allowed to have had 
something to do with it. 

We have seen that our inquiry would 
be very much simplified if we accepted 
the theory that authors’ rights are purely 
of the nature of a monopoly: the ques- 
tion of international copyright would be 
closed at once. So, on the other hand, 
if we accepted the opposite theory, that 
these rights are absolute and original in 
their nature, our problem would be solved 
offhand, but with practical results which 
we should perhaps be hardly ready to 
admit. If the right to reproduce printed 


copies of a book were the same in its. 


nature as the right of property which the 
author has in his original manuscript, we 
should be obliged to revise our whole sys- 
tem of copyright, as well national as in- 
ternational. The privilege must be per- 
manent and universal, and that in one’s 
own as well as in foreign countries. Those 
who favor a copyright of this nature must 
be prepared to say that every copy of 
Paradise Lost sold in England, America 
and every other country ought to pay a 
royalty to the heirs of the bookseller who 
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paid Milton and his widow the sum of 
eighteen pounds. 

Again, it is hard to say where the line 
should be drawn in regard to the right 
of publication. In what does the repro- 
duction of copies consist? If the control 
of the author over his work is his by Na- 
ture, and not by statute, so that he can 
never lose it by any lapse of time, but 
only by his voluntary act, or by death, 
transmitting it to his heirs, why should this 
control be confined to the printed page? 
Why should not Jean Ingelow have a 
right to a royalty every time the “ High 
Tide in Lincolnshire” is read in public 
by an elocutionist, as well as whenever 
it is printed? Why should Beethoven's 
copyright cover the printed editions of his 
sonatas and symphonies alone, and not 
also their public performance? There is 
really no difference in principle. 

These conclusions necessarily follow 
from the doctrine that the author’s right 
of property is original and absolute, but 
few will be found who will assent to them 
in practice. And the reason is not far to 
seek, lying as it does in the nature of the 
property as compared with other kinds 
of property. Compare the copyright in 
a book with the right of property which 
the bootmaker has in a pair of boots made 
by himself. In the latter case the right 
is permanent and indefeasible, because 
the piece of property itself is limited. 
The right of making copies of a book 
is unlimited and inexhaustible, so that a 
permanent concession of the right would 
be an enormous monopoly, completely 
defeating, in the long run, the professed 
public object of the grant of copyright 
privileges, ‘“‘to promote the progress of 
science and the useful arts.” It may be 
added on this point that our Constitu- 
tion expressly prohibits any such per- 
manent grant by using the words “for 
limited times.” 

Our argument is not designed to dis-. 
prove the author’s right of property in. 
his works, but to show that this right 
of property is not an absolute but a qual- 
ified one, derived historically from legis-. 
lation—resting, that is, upon a consider-. 
ation of the interests of both authors and. 
the community. This distinction is of the: 
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first importance in the consideration of 
international copyright, inasmuch as, if 
it did not exist, we should have no choice 
in the form of granting the right any more 
than in the extent of the privileges grant- 
ed, as will presently appear. 

Let us now, assuming the existence 
of a right which our laws should rec- 
ognize, proceed to consider the proper 
method of enforcing it in international 
relations. 

There are two ways of doing this: first, 
to provide by treaty that a copyright taken 
out in one country shall be valid in the 
other ; second, to provide, either by treaty 
or by statute, that a foreign author may 
take out a copyright upon the same terms 
as a native author. The first of these plans 
was proposed by the late Mr. Bristed : the 
second is advocated by Mr. S. S. Conant 
of New York in an able article in Macmii- 
lan's Magazine for June. The first plan 
is the simplest, and would perhaps be the 
most profitable to the author, saving him 
the trouble and expense of making two 
contracts, one of them in a distant coun- 
try. Moreover, it places the book more 
completely under his control, inasmuch 
as the other plan obliges him, whether 
he likes or not, to seek for a publisher 
in a foreign country. If the rights of au- 
thors were admitted to be absolute, this 
would of course be the plan to be adopt- 
ed. Or if, again, admitting that their rights 
are derived and qualified, we nevertheless 
were of opinion that they alone should be 
considered, we should no doubt adopt this 
plan. But seeing that the author's rights 
are not solely considered even in his own 
nation, it is hard to see why they should 
govern us completely in his relations with 
a foreign nation. We may assume that 
the nation which grants copyright priv- 
ileges to foreign authors is fully entitled 
to consider what form of the grant will 
best serve its own interests. . 

Or if it is claimed that the second plan 
will place an undue restriction upon the 
freedom of trade, it may be answered 
that every nz‘ion by necessity establishes 
fiscal.and municipal regulations, at the 
frontier or elsewhere, which really act as 
limitations upon the freedom of trade. 
The printing of the Bible, for example, 
XXV.—7 


is a monopoly in England, and an Amer- 
ican traveller must not bring with him an 
American Bible. And the freedom of trade 
demanded in this case would amount sim- 
ply to allowing a foreign author to give to 
a foreign publishing-house a monopoly tc 
be exercised under our laws. 

The second plan—that of permitting 
copyrights to be taken out by foreign 
authors —is certainly the most advan- 
tageous to the nation itself. By this 
method its copyrights are under its own 
laws and under its own control, the profits 
of the manufacture are reaped by its own 
citizens, and the style and quality of the 
books are such as its reading public are 
accustomed ‘to and desire. Neither of 
these considerations is without weight. 
Moreover, even in regard to the au- 
thor’s interests, it is not at all certain 
that his profits would be smaller under 
a plan which gave his book to a pub- 
lisher intimately familiar with the mar- 
ket to be suppliéd. 

There are certain acts, such as mar- 
riages and contracts drawn in proper 
form, which, executed in one country, | 
are allowed to have validity in other 
countries; a permanent federal union, 
or even a loose confederacy, properly 
allows all the privileges enjoyed by cit- 
izens of one of its members to be enjoy- 
ed by others ; but no nation would think 
of giving over to the government of an- 
other nation the control of an important 
branch of trade within its own limits. So 
too with profits. We may admit that the 
laws should not wholly favor one branch 
of industry at the expense of others, but 
surely they should not discriminate against 
a native branch of industry by surrender- 
ing to the subjects of another government 
a lucrative monopoly. Foreign authors 
are on every account entitled to a share 
in the profits of publication, but we owe 
nothing to foreign publishers. 

The form, style and cost of books are 
matters of no small importance. The pub- 
lishers of each nation know by long ex- 
perience the style of paper, type and bind- 
ing which will best satisfy their own cus- 
tomers; and if it be said that it is the 
business of manufacturers to learn and 
to satisfy the special demand of every 
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market in regard to their own commod- 
ities, and that bookmakers will do this, 
just as cutlers and woollen manufac- 
turers do, there is, after all, an import- 
ant difference. A manufacturer of or- 
dinary commodities will make a special 
class of goods for a particular market— 
not putting them upon the market of 
his own country at all, but shipping them 
directly abroad. Books hardly admit of 
this. To be sure, some English books 
—Freeman’s Norman Conquest, for in- 
stance—have special editions printed for 
the American market; but these are rare 
and exceptional cases, and probably con- 
fined to houses which have a branch in 
this country. 

The plan here favored would not re- 
quire the making of a treaty between 

. the two nations: all that is necessary is 
for Congress or Parliament to amend its 
copyright law by extending its provisions 
to the subjects of foreign countries under 
such regulations and restrictions as should 
be deemed necessary. The limitations 
proposed by the American publishers in 
1853 were—1, that the foreign author must 
register the title of his work in this coun- 
try before its publication abroad ; 2, that 
it must be issued within thirty days of its 
publication abroad ; and, 3, that it must 
be wholly manufactured in this country. 
There should, of course, be a restriction 
in regard to time, since otherwise a work 
important to scholars or eagerly awaited 
by the public might be kept back through 
caprice or some fanciful notion of exciting 
an increased demand; but the limit pro- 
posed appears altogether too short: six 
months would not be unreasonable. Of 
the other two provisions, which are de- 
vised chiefly in the interest of publishers, 
and not of the authors or their readers, 
the first seems unnecessary: the other is 
only a reasonable application of the prin- 
ciple already established, that each nation 
has a right, in granting copyright to for- 
eign authors, to do it in whatever way 
and on whatever terms shall be most 
advantageous to itself. 

It may be objected that it would not 
be wise to throw open our copyright in 
this manner without some guarantee by 
treaty that other nations will do the same 
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thing. But if the author's rights are suf- 
ficiently real to be taken into considera- 
tion at all, we should not make their rec- 
ognition depend upon a reciprocity: the 
individual author is not responsible for 
the delay of his government, and it is 
unjust to him to make his interests de- 
pend upon its sluggish action. If one 
government should lead the way, the 
others would no doubt soon follow. Be- 
sides, it may be urged that, as our gov- 
ernment has heretofore been behindhand 
in the matter, it may now very well take 
the lead. English authors are at present 
excluded from American copyrights by 
express provision of law, while American 
authors have it in their power, by pub- 
lishing first in England, to secure pro- 
tection in both countries. 

Mr. Conant’s article in Macmillan’s 
Magazine in favor of this plan was re- 
plied to in the same number of the mag- 
azine by an English lawyer who signs 
himself ‘“C.” I have read this rejoinder 
with some care in order to see where the 
objections to the plan really lie. The 
greater part of the article consists in re- | 
flections upon Mr. Conant’s motives and 
upon the good faith of the American peo- 
ple in regard to copyright. The only por- 
tion of it which condescends to argue is a 
paragraph maintaining that the Amer- 
icans would not, after all, get their books 
materially cheaper by this plan than by 
the other. Perhaps they would not, but 
that has very little to do with the matter. 
Money is not the only consideration. I 
have already shown that no nation is 
likely to allow a privilege so extensive 
and continued in its operation to be un- 
der the exclusive control of a foreign gov- 
ernment. Moreover, statesmanship takes 
things as they are to build its plans upon; . 
and—whether ‘“‘C’”’ and myself are so or 
not—there is no doubt that the American 
people are in favor of protection. It may 
be taken for granted, until their views 
upon this subject have changed, that 
any scheme of international copyright 
which would find acceptance with our 
people must have incorporated in it the 
principle of protection to home industry ; 
and that principle would be not only 
abandoned, but virtually reversed, by 
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the concession to foreign paper-makers, 
printers and binders of a right to man- 
ufacture books to be sold only in the 
American market and under the pro- 
tection of an American copyright. 

But it is by no means certain that, as 
“C” argues, the price of books would be 
so greatly enhanced by any form of copy- 
right whatever that we may as well give 
the privilege to the English as to the 
American publisher. Reprints of Eng- 
lish books have heretofore been cheap, 
he says, ‘because there is no copyright 
in them.” He chooses to forget that at 
present all reputable publishers pay an 
honorarium to English authors quite as 
large as their copyright would amount to. 
He then adds that at present “the sum 
demanded for a volume of native origin is 
as high as it can be pushed.” Of course 
it is; and when he shows that the Amer- 
ican edition of Walden costs as much as 
the English edition of Wild Life in a 
Southern County, he might no doubt 
have found a great many books of which 
the same is true—even some American 
books, which cost more than English 
books of the same class. But it is a no- 
torious fact that on the whole American 
books are cheaper than English books 
—not when printed in the same style, 
but because on the whole American 
readers are satisfied with less elegant 
editions than their English cousins. 

“C’”’ is so delighted at the present con- 
dition of the American book -trade, in 
which the Eastern publishers, who pay 
a royalty to English authors, have their 
profits cut away from them by cheap “‘ pi- 
rated” editions, that it never occurs to 
him that the same course cuts away the 
profits of the English authors. Sublime- 
ly indifferent to their interests, he asks 
why things should not be left as they are 
until the American people have been 
educated into a knowledge of what the 
word “international” means. Mr. Bris- 
ted’s proposition to make a copyright 
of one country valid in another he pro- 
nounces “an international proposal,” 
while Mr. Conant’s plan is not. This 
distinction is perhaps correct; but the 
plan in question, if not “international” 
in the strict sense of the term, is at any 
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rate fair, consulting the interests of both 
the author and his foreign readers; and 
that is enough. 

There is one argument for Mr. Bris- 
ted’s plan which “C” has neglected to 
mention. We are accustomed, in dis- 
cussing the copyright question, to think 
only of the popular authors, the Tenny- 
sons, Thackerays and Huxleys—authors 
whose interests will really be hardly ben- 
efited at all by any scheme of copyright, 
seeing that they already receive a hand- 
some compensation from their Transat- 
lantic publishers. A really important 
question is, How will the measure affect 
the great body of writers, whosé works 
pass slowly through one or two editions 
with very moderate pecuniary returns to 
them? As works of this class are scarce- 
ly ever reprinted, there is no doubt that 
their small foreign sale would be some- 
what increased if they could be imported 
free of duty, as would, of course, be the 
case if the copyright of one country were 
valid in the other. The case of these 
writers is a real argument in favor of the 
plan which ““C” supports. We must re- 
member, however, that there are all de- 
grees in popularity, and that the extent of 
the sale depends on many considerations. 
If the greater cheapness caused by taking 
off the duty increased the demand, so, 
and probably in a greater degree, would 
the issue of a cheaper edition—both pay- 
ing copyright. There are books which 
would never pay for reprinting, and 
of which the small number imported 
at a high cost would not be materially 
increased by a lower price. There are 
many books which are reprinted at a 
venture, and which do not pay for them- 
selves: these probably pay no royalty 
now, and would hardly pay any copy- 
right under any law. But there is a 
class, and probably a large class, of 
which so few copies are imported that 
no publisher would think of reprinting 
them, but which, if the author could come 
into direct contact with his foreign pub- 
lisher and foreign readers by a copyright 
law such as that which I have advocated, 
might find a good sale. 

The whole theory of copyright, home 
as well as international, rests upon the 
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right of a nation to regulate its internal 
as well as foreign trade by restrictions 
and limitations. If the principle of free 
trade should ever be adopted so fully as 
to require the total abolition of custom- 
houses, of course Mr. Conant’s plan 
would be out of the question, for a copy- 
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right in one nation could be completely 
nullified by the importation of cheap 
copies from the other. But if we ever 
go so far in the direction of free trade, 
it is hard to see on what theory we shall 
justify copyright at all. é 
F. ALLEN. 


I ‘DON’T s’pose none ob yo’ neber heerd 
de true story ob John Stephens an’ 
Mary Ann Gamble, now, did yous? Set 
up close, honeys: don’t scroudge, but set 
yere wid me whar de light from de pine- 
knots ’ll strike yous full in de face like 
a light ob glory. Dar, now! dat’s com- 
for’'able like. ‘Pears to me darkness 
widout a candle an’ no light but a roar- 
in’ fire am wonderful-like to make yo’ 
*member t’ings dat used to be. How- 
someber, dat hain’t in de story. How 
do J know de right ob dat story arter 
yous heerd somebody else tell it all yer 
libes? Jwas dar/ dat’s how! 

Yo’ see, it war yere in Independence 
years an’ years ago, ‘fore dar war rail- 
roadsan’ sich, an’ down dar whar de pos’- 
office am war de row ob cabins whar de 
culled folks libed. We war free too, dough 
dar war lots ob slabes all ’roun’. But I 
don’t mean to be permiscu’s, so I'll jist 
tell de one story,.an’ let oders tell "bout 
de history ob de place. 

Well, as yo’ knows, Mary Ann Gam- 


ble she war agoin’ to be married to John” 


Stephens. Hewara nice feller—none ob 
yer low-flung niggers, I tell yo’. We all 
hed a bit ob groun’ whar we raised ’taters 
an’ garden-sass, an’ sich, an’ dat’s de way 
we got ‘long; dough John he war book- 
larnt and war head-debbil ob de woods, 
as de people sed, in all meetin’s an’ sich. 
’Pon my word, I fin’ I can’t say nuffin’ 
*bout what I mean fer ’memberin’ oder 
t'ings. But, ez I sed fore, howsomeber. 


One mornin’ in de summer dar war a 
awful time in de place: John Stephens 
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He'd stole two hundered 
dollars dat his daddy hed hed gib to him 
fer to pay off de debt ob de Baptis’ chu’ch ; 
fer Aleck Stephens—dat’s John’s daddy 
—war a peller an’ a shinin’ light ob de 


war a thief! 


chu’ch. Now, Mary Ann Gamble she 
war a-makin’ her own daddy’s hoecake 
when she heerd de news; an’ what does 
she do but jist run out wid her han’s full 
ob meal, an’ rush like she war a ‘arth- 
quake into John Stephens’s mammy’'s? 

““Mammy Stephens,” sez she, a-trim- 
blin’ an’ flustered like—‘* Mammy Ste- 
phens, what’s dis yere what I heer? 
What’s dis about John, my John?” 


Fer she did lub dat nigger powerful. 


She war so full ob herself den dat she 
didn’t hardly notice dat Mammy Ste- 
phens war a-settin’ down by de empty 
fireplace a-holdin’ her head wid her 
han’s, while de ole man war at de pine 
table wid de big Bible open 'fore’im. De 
whole place seemed cold an’ des'late- 
like, an’ jist like a house looks when 
dar’s deff in it—jist ez dough yo’ war 
gittin’ ready to move out, dough not a 
cheer ner a pan is outen its place. 

Mary Ann she didn’t git no answer; 
which kinder riled her, fer dough she 
knowed dar must be truth in what she'd 
heerd, yet it war onmerciful to see de 
truth so plain. “How kin yous read 
de Bible when yer son’s called a thief?” 
sez she, a-jumpin’ up towards Daddy 
Stephens. 

“T hain’t a-readin’ no Bible, Mary 
Ann,” sez he, awful solemn: ‘I’se a- 
takin’ ob my chile’s name outen it.” 
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An’ so he war—a-scratchin’ John’s 


name away from de place ob de births. 


wid a oyshter-knife. 

It seemed to Mary Ann dat dis war 
like lynchin’ John. She gib a big sob, 
an’ flopped down aside ob de ole woman. 
‘Mammy Stephens,” she cried, “kin yo’ 
set daran’ see yer boy’s name took away ? 
Hev yo’ got a mudder’s feelin’s an’ not 
stan’ up fer John?” 

Fer a minute de ole woman seemed 
like she would say suthin’, an’ raised 
her head: den she let it drap on to her 
breast ag’in an’ hild out her arms. ‘Come 
tome, Mary Ann,” sez she: “I can’t see 
no more; an’ John’s gone.” 

Den it was dat ole Stephens he done 
jumped up an’ sez, sez he, “John? I 
hev no son John: he hain’t no son ob 
mine. I tell yous de good book larns 
me dat I am right to cast him off; 
an’ I done wid him now and hencefor- 
’ard.—Ole woman, yo’ knows me perty 
well for a God-fearin’ man, but I tell 
yo’, yo’ mustn’t neber mention dat boy 
to me no more: ef I kitch him I'll gib 
him up to de lore, so help me God!” 
An’ den he went an’ sed de wicked 
warses outen de Bible ’bout cussin’ an’ 
castin’ off, an’ sich, an’ neber onct spoke 
ob de blessed Jesus an’ all He done fer 
republicans an’ sinners. An’ dar war 
de ole woman a-trimblin’, an’ dar war 
Mary Ann a-trimblin’. 

Arter he’d done finished, up jumps 
Mary Ann. “Daddy Stephens,” sez 
she, peart an’ sassy, dough she war 
faint ez milk, “yo’ don’t lub yer son: 
yo’ neber did. He war to be my man; 
an’ I lubbed him, an’ I lub him now, 
dough he may be dyed deep wid sin. 
Fer, pears to me, I neber heerd ez sin 
made lub less, dough mebbe yo’ll say 
it do. Now, ef my husban’ hed stoled 
money an’ I lubbed him, I'd work to pay 
it off: dat’s what. So I’se agoin’ to work, 
an’ I’se agoin’ to send yo’ my-wages tell 
de two hundered dollars am paid. An’ 
whyfore does I do it? °Ca’se I lub John 
much ez eber, an’ I don’t keer ef his 
name’s took outen de Bible. I know 
it hain’t took outen de heart ob de Lo’d 
Jesus Christ; an’ I b’liebe dat John war 
sore tempted, fer yous knows ez well’s I 


do dat he warn’t no mean, stealin’ nig- 
ger.—Good-bye, mammy: I didn’t t’ink 
nohow ez yo’ war so weak ez not to stan’ 
up fer yer boy.” 

Den she flung herself outen de doah, 
an’ her eyes war a-shinin’ bright an’ dar 
warn't no tears in’em. Seemed to her, 
ez she went ‘long de sunny summer path 
towards her home, dat de day war tanta- 
lizin’ —dat de sun hedn’t orter shine 
so bery cl’ar, ner de leetle birds to sing 
so cheerful-like. She smashed de snip- 
tious leetle fiel’-flowers wid her heel—an’ 
Mary Ann hed a perty consid’ble heel— 
an’ she scooted ’roun’ so’s not to meet 
nobody ez she knowed on. 

At last she come to her own home, an’ 
dar war her own daddy inside a-holdin’ 
on to de doah, an’ not chipper nor sassy 
ez usual. Fer I must say ez Mary Ann's 
daddy war a heap ob trouble, a perty wild 
sort ob man—neber workin’ nor doin’ 
nuffin’ ob no count, an’ a-hangin’ 'roun’ 
de race-cou’se an’ sich, an’ allus in trouble , 
*bout money. Yous see his ole woman she 
died long ago, an’ he’d sort ob got outen 
de way ob mindin’ de car’ ob a woman, 
an’ went a dilly-dallyin’ wid trashy men, 
sich ez Colonel Talbot, dat owned a hun- 
dered slabes an’ all de blue-grass an’ 
oder fine hosses in de place. So Mare 
Ann’s daddy warn’t ob much ‘count. 

Now, when she seed him to-day. shy 
"spected a tearin’ bully -raggin’ from 
him, fer lately he’d been crosser nor 
eber, an’ hed jawed John Stephens an’ 
Mary Ann—mostly Mary Ann, ’ca’se 
she'd told John not to hev nuffin’ to do 
wid her daddy, an’ dis 'zasperated de ole 
man powerful.—Perty hard to tell yer 
young man not to go wid yer daddy, 
hain’t it? But dar is sich cases, an’ dis 
am one on ’em.-.-Howsomeber, dar he 
war, an’ Mary Ann ’spected a hefty time 
ob it, dough she wouldn’t gib in—no, not 
a drap. 

“Don’t jaw, daddy,” she sez, a-comin’ in 
an’ lookin’ fierce—don’tjaw. Yo’ know 
what’s de matter, an’ how John’s done stole 
de money an’ gone off som’eres.” 

But her daddy didn’t seem to mind his 
gal so much ez usual: he jist looked at 
her fer a while, an’ den said, “ Mary Ann, 
he’s a willian.” 
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“What's dat?’’ sez she, a-lookin’ fiercer 
ner eber. “ Don't yo’ call no names, dad- 
dy, or I won't be ’sponsible. I hain’t my- 
self no more, daddy: I’se somebody else.” 

He kind ob wilted when she sez dis, 
an’ spoke out safter dan usual: “ Well, 
one ting yo’ may be sure on, Mary 
Ann: yo’ hev sot dat feller clean ag’in’ 
me, an’ yet I neber stoled no money. 
Come now, I hev paid my way.” 

She was a-puttin’ on her ole straw bon- 
net while he was a-talkin’, an’ she sez, 
sez she, “Daddy, yo'll hev to git yer 
own meals to-day.” 

“Whar yo’ goin’ ?”’ sez he, all shook up. 

“T’se agoin’ to git work,” sez she 
agoin’ to Mis’ Talbot's to try to git sowin’. 
I'se agoin’ to ’arn two hundered dollars : 
yes, lis. Don’t yo’ dare to say I sha’n’t, 
fer I hain’t myself, ez I telled yo’ afore.” 

He jist made a grab fer her, but she 
war one too many fer him; an’ she got 

out an’ run all her might an’ main. 

. In course it war simple fer her to act 
dis way, an’ to tink she could make two 
hundered dollars. But de fac’ is, she did- 
n't know nuffin’ bout money, nor what 
money war, an’ she war dat wild an’ 
crazy she didn’t know nuffin’ at all: an’ 
she war on’y a nigger, anyways. 

So dis am de way she went to Mis’ 
Talbot. An’ Mis’ Talbot was a pore 
weak t’ing, wid dat loud, fast husban’ ob 
her’n. She was moughty kin’ to de nig- 
gers too, dough she didn’t keer much fer 
de free niggers, ez no Southe’n lady 
couldn’t be ’spected, nohow. So, dough 
she war kin’ ’nough to Mary Ann, she 
didn’t gib her no ‘couragement. “Ef 
yer lubber stoled de money he orter be 
punished fer it,” sez she. 

“Yer own husban’s bad ’nough— 
wuss’n my John,” sez. Mary Ann, wild- 
er an’ crazier ner eber. 

Den Mis’ Talbot jist put her han’ ober 
her heart widout a word. 

Dis silence made Mary Ann fiercer 
dan a animal. “I must hev de money,” 
she sez, screechin’ out: “I must hev two 
hundered dollars. I'll do anyt’ing fer it: 
I'll sell myself fer it.” 

“Will yo’?” sez a laughin’ woice be- 
hin’ her, an’, turnin’ roun’, she seed de 
bad face ob de colonel. 
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But her blood war ’roused, I tell yous, 
“Yes, I will,” sez she: “I'll sell myself 
fer it.” 

“T'll buy yo’,” sez he. 

“An’ gib me a ’greement dat when I 
kin pay yo’ back two hundered dollars 
yo'll sot me free ag’in?” sez she. 

“Yes,” he sez. - 

An’ dar war Mis’ Talbot a-holdin’ her 
white han’ across her heart, not a-darin’ 
to say one word. 

So in a hour de bargain was made, an’ 
Mary Ann sez, sez she, “ H’yar’s de pa- 
per, marster: shell missis take keer on 
it fer me?” 

“Yes,” he sez. 

“Oh no! no!” cries Mis’ Talbot: “dar’s 
blood on it.” 

“Take it, fool,” sez he: “I sw’ar I 
won't neber steal it from yo’. Take it, 
I say!” 

So Mis’ Talbot she took it, an’ den 
Colonel Talbot he sez, “Come, Mary 
Ann: I heerd yo’ call me bad—come, 
Mary Ann.” 

“Whar?” sez she, dazed like. 

“Yo’ shell be whipped fer it,’’ he sez: 
“it’s wuth two hundered dollars.” ie 

Den Mis’ Talbot she screeched out, 
“No! no!” but Mary Ann she sez, “ Don’t, 
missis: I’se ob age an’ knows what I is 
a-doin’ ob.” 

An’ she went out an’ stripped her frock- 
body down, an’ got a good many lashes. 
I don’t tink she minded de whippin’ 
much—I don’t t’ink ez she felt it much, 
Fer when de lash didn’t fall no more on 
to her back she sez to de colonel, “Is 
dat all?” 

It war all, but he couldn’t b’ar her 
sassy way ; so he sez, ‘‘ Not yit. Now tell 
4me what yo’ wanted wid two hundered 
dollars, fer I didn’t heer dat part o’ de 
rangement.” 

Den Mary Ann she laughed wild like, 
an’ she told him. 

He didn’t speak much when she'd 
done, but at last he sez, sez he, “John 
Stephens is de feller dat went wid yer 
daddy a good bit?” 

She nodded her head. He mought 
’a’ hed her whipped more fer not an- 
swerin’ him, but he didn’t do no sich a 
t’ing. 
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“TI seed him wid yer daddy last night,” 
sez de colonel. 

Den Mary Ann she groaned out loud 
an’ felt ez ef de last hed come. She seed 
it all: her daddy hed suthin’ to do wid 
it. She seed dat her daddy hed led John 
away, an’ dat war ’nough. Her face must 
‘a’ seemed bery bad to de colonel, fer he 
turned white ez a sheet an’ jumped to- 
wards her. She t’ought he meant fer to 
strike her, fer she sed, ‘‘ Marster, please 
strike me frough de heart.” 

“Put on yer close,” he sez: “I didn’t 
‘tend to hit yo’. I t’ought yo’ was a- 
faintin’.” 

Den he went away, an’ she foun’ out 
de quarters ‘signed to her. Oh, yo’ bet 
dar war a big time when it war foun’ out 
ez what she'd done: dey sed it warn’t le- 
gal nohow to sell yerself; an’ her daddy 
he tore ‘roun’ an’ come up an’ wanted 
to see her, but she wouldn’t see him. 
Den he wanted to see de colonel, but 
he wouldn't see him. De nex’ desp’rate 
ting he done war to go work in de fiel’ ; 
an’ he hedn’t worked decent fer years 
an’ years. 

Mary Ann neber sot eyes on to him 
fer a long while, so he mought ez well 
be drapped. But onct Mammy Stephens 
come to see her in de night-time, when 
Mary Ann war a-workin’ in de kitchen, 
fer Mis’ Talbot she took her under her 
keer right off. 

“Mammy, I’se glad to see yo’,” sez 
Mary Ann, sez she, ‘“‘an’ I heerd dat my 
two hundered dollars am done paid to 
de chu’ch men.” 

“Yes, chile, suah, suah,”’ sez Mammy 
Stephens, a-cryin’ saftly, “for my ole man 
he sez it war meant to be a good act on 
to yer part, an’ he took it ez sich.” 

“An’ do he still cuss John r sez Mary 
Ann. 

Den de old woman bust out a-cryin’. 
“Don’t ast me nuffin’, chile,’’ sez she; 
“‘on’y I neber goes to bed ob nights but 
I looks outen towards de town an’ prays 
fer de boy; an’ I neber locks de doah 
ag’in’ him; an’ [heaps up de fire ob nights, 
so’s he kin see it afer off mebbe, like de 
Prodigal Son done. Hain’t I him ole 
mudder? An’ likewise some time he 
may come ‘long an’ see de fire a-shinin’ 
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out on de road, an’ say to hisself, ‘ Mam- 
my done dat: mammy don’t frow me off.’ 
Fer what's all de sin in de worl’ to me? 
I didn’t bring sin inter de worl’, an’ I 
brung my boy.” 

“Hain’t nuffin’ been heerd on him?” 
asts Mary Ann. 

“Nary,” sez Mammy Stephens. Den 
de ole woman went away. 

Arter dat she didn’t come often, fer 
Mary Ann seemed sot up an’ cold like, 
an’ didn’t make no frien’s "bout her at 
all. She war afeard de people what 
knowed eberyt’ing "bout her mought 
*magine she war grievin’, an’ somehow 
she war mad to t'ink dey'd pity her. But 
Mis’ Talbot she war her frien’, an’ ez 
time passed away an’ de winter come in 
Mary Ann she war often sent fer fer to 
come in de house an’ do up some plain 
sowin’: dat way she took on larnin’. . 
An’, strange ‘nough, de colonel often — 
happened to be by den, an’ he allus 
spoke kinder to her, an’ she seed dat 
him an’ Mis’ Talbot warn’t near so mad 
wid each oder all de time; dough, ez fer 
dat, Mis’ Talbot seemed fo’m’ly to be 
afeard on him, dough she warn’t no 
more. 

But whar’s de use a-tellin’ eberyt’ing 
what hain’t got nuffin’ to do wid de story ? 
Lemme jist say, dat ez time passed on 
Mary Ann she got soberer an’ soberer, 
an’ neber mentioned John Stephens to 
nobody, an’ eben onct, when Mis’ Tal- 
bot spoke ob him, she sed, “ Please, mis- 
sy, I'd radder not.” 

“Don’t yo’ t’'ink anyt’ing ob him no 
more? Hev yo’ done forgot him?” sez 
Mis’ Talbot. j 

“Oh, missy, missy !”” sez she, “‘ forgot ?” 
An’ she sed it sich a way dat Mis’ Tal- 
bot she comes ober to her an’ puts her 
lily-white han’ saftly on to Mary Ann's 
head an’ turned an’ lef’ de room. 

But onct in de follerin’ fall—fer sum- 
mer hed come an’ went, an’ all de nig- 
gers war a-standin’ 'roun’ de corners a- 
eatin’ gubers (groun’-nuts, some calls 
*em) an’ candy, an’ a-fressin’ all kinds 
ob nonsense, fer de summer work war 
ober an’ dey’d been makin’ money, an’ 
dey war spendin’ fer trash what ’ud ’a’ 
kep’ ‘em all de winter, jist like onprov- 
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ident niggers allus does,—well, onct in 
dat fall, on a blusterin’ day when de 
trees moaned an’ cracked, an’ de fire in 
de kitchen ob nights war a sight wid all 
de house-han’s ’roun’ it a-tellin’ ghost- 
stories an’ huntin’-stories an’ roastin’ dar 
shins, up comes Mammy Stephens to see 
Mary Ann. She war all ob a trimble 
ag’in. Fac’ is, sence it hed happened 
she ad/us seemed all ob atrimble. ‘ Ma- 
ry Ann,” sez she, “come walk in de dark 
wid me.” 

An’ when dey war outside, an’ dey 
could heer de gay songs from de cab- 
ins, an’ de soun’ ob de banjoes an’ de 
laughs ob de chillen or de squalls ob de 
pickaninnies, de ole woman sez, sez she, 
“What do it mean, Mary Ann?” 

“What do what mean, mammy ?” sez 
Mary Ann. 

“De money,” sez mammy. 

“What money?” sez Mary Ann. 

“ De foah hundered dollars,” sez mam- 
my. 

“What foah hundered dollars?” se 
Mary Ann. 

“De foah hundered dollars dat's poked 
under de doah,”’ sez mammy. 

“What doah ?” sez Mary Ann. 

“Our doah,” sez mammy. 

“Tell me what yo’ means,” sez Mary 
Ann, “an’ don’t be so skeery.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t help a-bein’ skeery,” sez 
mammy, “fer my ole man he’s allus a- 
readin’ de Bible, an’ he’s low-sperrited ; 
an’ he don’t speak no ’count, but goes 
on a-groanin’ an’ callin’ ob hisself a ‘ wes- 
sel’ an’ all sich-like debblish t’ings; an’ 
I’se allus flustrated, an’ I’se sick like I war 
goin’ to die, an’.I’se weak ez a doughnut, 
an’ afeard ob eberyt’ing an’ eberybody.” 

“But de money?” sez Mary Ann. 

“Well, all de summer, all dis fall, dar’s 
been money odd times shoved under our 
doah in the night-times in leetle pa’cels, 
an’ we can’t tell who done it; an’ now it 
*mounts up to foah hundered dollars. J 
sez I can’t make it out nohow, but dad- 
dy he sez it’s de debbil.”” 

“De debbil don’t do nuffin’ dat ar way,” 
sez Mary Ann, onpious like, “or he'd 
a’ gib me two hundered dollars ’fore I 
sold myself into captivity captive, ez de 
preacher sez.” 
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“But what's done it, Mary Ann?” sez 
mammy. 

Den suthin’ seemed to strike de chile, 
an’ she felt dat weak dat a hammer could 
a-knocked her down flat. ‘Go home, 
mammy,” she sez, “an’ don’t yo’ worry. 
I knows whar de money come from.” 

And she rushed away in de dark an’ 
got to her bed. ‘“O Lo’d,” she prayed, 
a-gittin’ down on to her knees, Lo’d, 
I hear de chariot in de sky, an’ Colonel 
Talbot he holds de reins. O Lo’d, mebbe 
yo’ don’t know ez Colonel Talbot chuck- 
ed foah hundered dollars underneaf Dad- 
dy Stephens’s doah, an’ dis is what done 
makes him so kin’—dis is what hez re- 
fo’med him from a wicked bettin’ man. 
O Lo’d, Mis’ Talbot’s done dis: her kin’ 
way hev turned her husban’ from de bot- 
tomless pit. Oh, hallelu! praise de Lo’d 
of hosts! De colonel ama good man; 
an’ ez dat’s de case dar’s hope fer my 
John yit, fer mebbe he warn’t a bigger 
sinner in yer eyes ner de colonel war.” 
Fer she sore ez plain ez day dat de col- 
onel done it, dough she didn’t know 
why or wharfore. 

Arter dis no wonder she picked up a 
bit, an’ war gentler an’ safter. All dat 
winter, when dar war sickness on de 
plantation, Mary Ann war’roun’ doin’ all 
she could. When dar war deff Mary Ann 
war called on. When babies, dear leetle 
pickaninnies! ! war borned Mary Ann war 
de on’y woman dar: de babies’ mudders 
war dar too—mostly. Den in de house 
she larnt to read an’ to cook nice t’ings ; 
an’ often, when a dish war praised at de 
table an’ marster ast who done it; ‘ole 
Tony the butler ’ud say, “Mary Ann, 
sar,” an’ de colonel ’ud be bery pleased, 
suah. 

Den de nex’ summer come, an’ all de 
lan’ war full ob promise an’ glory. No 
wonder onct Mary Ann kitched herself 
a-singin’, “Mary in de mornin’ ’arly,” 
jist like she war at camp-meetin’, fer 
she t’ought ob de mudder ob de Lo’d, 
an’ was dat cheery. 

An’ she was cheery 'ca’se she t’ought 
more ner eber ob John Stephens. Funny, 
warn’t it? She began to t’ink dat she’d 
see him, dat all ’ud be right ag’in—she 
couldn’t tell how or why, ’ceptin’ dat 
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she seed the colonel war on her side, 
an’ dat meant eberyt’ing. Consequen- 
tially, she tried to please de colonel all 
she could: it war easy to please Mis’ 
Talbot, ’ca’se she war dat lubly an’ white 
an’ sweet like a lily. 

Den when months hed went by an’ de 
colonel war settled down all right, an’ 
Mis’ Talbot war happy ez de days am 
long, and all the Kentuck hosses war 
gone, one day in de ‘arly winter—de 
second winter, mind yous—Mary Ann 
heerd a low whistle outen doors ez she 
war busy in de kitchen, an’ lookin’ out 
she spied her daddy in de garden a- 
beckonin’ fer her. She hedn’t seed him 


all dis time, yous ’member. She let him: 


wait till she’d done finished what she war 
a-doin’ ob, an’ den she went out permis- 
cu’s like. 

“Well?” sez she. 

“Hain't yo’ glad tosee me, Mary Ann?” 
sez he, kind ob whinnerin’. 

“No,” sez she: “I knows yo’ knows 
what I done.” 

“I knows more,” sez he. ‘Does yo’ 
t’ink I come to worry yo’, dough I might 
miss yo’ some too, chile. I see cl’arer dan 
I used to. Don’t you see how spry I’se 
lookin’ ?” 

Den she looked at him, an’ seed dat 
he did look chipper an’ war banged up 
spankum. 

“T’se got a good stiddy job,” sez he. 

“*T’se glad to heer on it,” she sez, sez she. 

“An’, Mary Ann,” sez he, a-kitchin’ 
hold ob her, “John Stephens is in de 
place: I seed him at his daddy’s win- 
der last night.” 

He ortent to sed it so quick, but I 
s’pose dat cold way ob her’n ’zasperated 
him consid’ble. She didn’t say not a 
word, but he hed to hold her up. Den 
she looked so deadgone dat he war fer 
hollerin’ out, but she popped up her han’ 
an’ perwented him. ‘“I’se better now, 
daddy,” sez she, “an’ will yo’ say it all 
ober ag’in? An’ say it slow.” 

So he told her ag’in dat John Stephens 
war in de place, an’ dat he hed seed him 
last night a-lookin’ in at him daddy’s 
winder. She didn’t say nuffin’ eben den, 
but arter a spell she told him she’d hev 
to go in-doahs. 


“An’ yo’ hain’t grateful dat I comed 


-yere to tell yo’ dis ?’’ sez he, mad like. 


“No,” she sez. 

An’ he went away from her, an’ sayin’ 
dat he didn’t desarve dis, dat an’ de oder. 

I can’t pertend to tell yous all dat Ma- 
ry Ann felt an’ t’ought, fer it am long, so 
long ago, yous knows. But she did t’ink 
more ner eber ob Colonel Talbot, an’ 
how he hed done dis yere fer some good. 
So arter a wild day an’ a wild night—fer 
all de ole wildness seemed to hitch back 
on to her—she went an’ ast de colonel 
couldn’t she go out dat nex’ night. 

““Whar at ?”’ sez he. 

John Stephens’s mammy,’ sez she. 
An’ she t’ought by sayin’ dis dat de col- 
onel ‘ud look guilty like, an’ so tell her 
suthin’. But he on’y looked close at her, 
an’ sez yes, she mought go. 

Eben den she war on de p’int ob astin’ 
ef he knowed anyt’ing, an’ she stood dar 
pickin’ at de hem ob her apern, lookin’ 
into him pale, thin face. But no: he 
went on a-smokin’ him segar an’ a-read- 
in’ ob a cussed Frinch book, I b’lieve. 
So her head ached a good bit, an’ she 
hed to wait. 

But de nex’ night war an awful sorry 
one, I tell yous—one ob dem snows dat 
all blows de one way an’ chokes up de 
wrong sides ob lanes an’ up ag’in’ houses. 

So, when Mary Ann went fer de fus’ 
time in dese years,ober to de free-nigger 
quarters, Mis’ Talbot she sez, 2 Take keer 
yo’ hain’t storni-stayed, g 

An’ de niggers what she met on de 
way sez, “So-long, Mary Ann, so-long, 
Mary Ann;” an’ she sez, “So-long,” 
back ag’in to.’em, fer dey hedn’t seed 
her for so many months. An’ at last she 
got into de Stephens’s house. 

“Take a cheer by de fire,” sez de ole 
man. 

“‘Hev a cup ob hot coffee, honey,” sez 
de ole woman. 

Mary Ann fotched a sigh an’ done it. 
She knowed dese folks hedn’t heerd nuf- 
fin’ "bout John. Arter she’d drunk de 
coffee she turned "bout to de ole man an’ 
sez, sez she, ‘“* Daddy Stephens, didn’t yo’ 
neber heer anyt’ing ob John ?” 

It seemed she hed struck him perty 
consid’ble—some’at ez dough he heerd 
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de angel Gabrul bellerin’ wid de horn. 
He sot down in him cheer an’ wiped him 
head wid him han’kercher. Mammy 
jist gib a leetle queer cry an’ sot down 
too. ‘Beware, Mary Ann!” sez he, a- 
takin’ an’ a-bringin’ down dat ole big 
Bible—‘‘ beware! Dat name hain’t been 
spoke in dis yere house fer better’n two 
year: dis book don’t hold it no more. 
Yo’ sassed me onct about it. Beware! 
I kin cuss like dese good patriarchers 
cussed dar onworthy offsprings.”’ 

He war powerful opset, an’ his ole wo- 
man war weaker dan eber, an’ couldn’t 
say a word, hardly look one. Den de 
ole man comminced an’ read lots ob de 
wicked parts ob de Bible, an’ Mary Ann 
hed to listen. But in her heart war de 
fac’ dat John hed looked in at dat ar 
leetle winder last night, an’ she felt 
strange an’ onlike herself. But oh how 
de wind blowed, an’ de snow snewed 
down white an’ silbbery! De trees 
creaked an’ groaned an’ hollered. It 
war an orful night to be out in; an’ 
eben while Mary Ann t’ought how it 
must be wid John—or mebbe her daddy 
hed been mistook an’ hedn’t seed him, 
or could he hev told her a lie?—she 
t’ought what a time she’d hev a-trudgin’ 
home arter a while. 

But de Bible-readin’ war done, an’ de 
fire roared, an’ nobody spoke nuffin’. Ar- 
ter anoder while de ole man sez — more 
fer de sake o’ breakin’ up t’oughts dan 
anyt’ing else, I guess—sez he, “ Put dat 
ar clock for’ard a few; make her a hour 
fas’, ole woman, so’s I won't obersleep 
myself in de mornin’.” 

An’ mebbe he sed it fer anoder pu’- 
pose, fer Mary Ann nat'rally looked up 
at de clock an’ jumped up when she 
seed it war eleben. ‘‘Oh, I must done 
go home,” sez she, skittish, a-grabbin’ 
up her shorl. 

“Tt am a bad night,” sez de old man, 
an’ went to de winder. He on’y jist gib 
a peep dar, when he pulled de curtain 
fierce an’ rushed like all possissed to a 
heabby wooden bar, an’ went an’ put it 
acrost de doah. 

“What's de matter, daddy ?”” sez mam- 
my, her eyes ez white ez de snow a-beat- 
in’ down de chimbley. 
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He come to her an’ kitched her by de 
wrist. “ He’s come back,” sez he in a 
orful woice. 

Mary Ann jist hild on to de ole wo- 
man an’ hild her’up. De ole man took 
up de Bible ag’in an’ opened it ’thout 
lookin’, an’ read speeches ob cussin’ an’ 
swearin’. De ole woman didn’t seem to 
breve no breff. Mary Ann’s shorl was 
on de floah, an’ her eyes done seemed 
like two leetle deep fires. How long dis 
larsted nobody couldn't tell. It seemed 
a half hour, it mought have been a min- 
ute. Perty soon dar comed a leetle timid 
knock on de doah, an’ dey all knowed 
it war John outside a-knockin’ to git in. 
De ole woman slid down on the floah 
an’ hid her face in Mary Ann’s close. 

“Does yous know who dat am a- 
knockin’ ?” sez Mary Ann, skeery an’ 
jerky. 

“T does,” sez de ole man, ‘an’ no 
thief shall enter dis doah.” 

“Dat ar money am paid up,” sez Mary 
Ann, sez she, fierce: “I paid’um wid my 
freedom.” 

“Yo’ sackereficed yo’self,” sez he, 
“but de crime remains wid him.” 

“An’ yo’ll done let him die out dar?” 
sez she, loud like: “yo’ll let him die in 
de cold an’ de storm?” 

“He choosed him way: let him look 
to dat,’’ sez he. 

“Oh, daddy, daddy!’ sez mammy, a- 


crawlin’ ober to him on de floah—“ oh, . 


daddy, t’ink ob it! 
war my leetle pickaninny onct, an’ 
lubbed him so!” 3 

“De Lo’d tells me ez I’se a-doin’ right,” 
sez he. 

“ But t’ink how yo’ll feel when yo’ see 
him a-layin’ out dar dead in de mornin’ 
light,” sez she; “an’ oh t’ink ob Jesus,,. 
how He done pitied sinners!” 

“Jesus hated sin,” sez he. - 

Den de ole woman laid down flat on de 
floah an’ cried up to de Lo’d to come to 
her dar—on’y to come to her. “O Lo’d,” 
sez she, “I neber barred de doah ag’in’ 
him when he war afer off, an’ now when 
he’s near de doah’s locked tight. I allus 
made de fire bright dat he might see it 
afer off, an’ now when he’s near de cur- 
tain am drawered. I hev gone up to bed 
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an’ looked fer out to de town, whar I 
s'posed he mought be, an’ often t’ought 
I seed him, but I war on’y t’inkin’ ob 
him dat made me kinder see him, an 
now he’s near I can’t touch him er let 
him know I lub him. An’ I know him’s 
sick, er he wouldn't be yere dis way. An’ 
I hev prayed fer him allus, yo’ knows, 
O Lo’d.” Den she hollers out ez she 
lays dar, ‘John, John, knock in de doah, 
knock inde doah! Yer mammy’s a-lay- 
in’ down too sick to git near yo’. Knock, 
knock, chile!” 

An’ dar come anoder weak, sickish 
knock on de doah, an’ dey heerd a 
soun’ outside ez ef John war fallin’ 
down in de snow up ag’in’ de doah. 

An’ Mary Ann war at dat doah a- 
fightin’ wid de ole man to git it open. 
But de ole man war a powerful strong 
feller— stronger dan she war—an’ she 
on’y could fall on her knees besides de 
ole woman an’ hold on to her while 
Daddy Stephens used more cussin’ 
speeches outen de Bible ner eber. 

Den dar come a great sweep ob wind 
an’ a moanin’, an’ de fire flared up 
bright an’ cheerful an’ peart. Den a 
leetle smuddered woice outside — John’s 
woice made full ob sorrer an’ sickness 
—cried ‘“‘Mammy! mammy!” 

An’ dat war ’nough: him woice done 
it. Like anoder flash from a fire up 
jumped de ole woman—dat thin, weak, 
frightened ole woman. ‘‘Open dat doah!” 
she sez tode ole man, a-standin’ afore him 
a-pantin’ an’ kitchin’ her breff, while her 
han’kercher fell loose from her head an’ 
hung on to her shoulders, an’ her mouf 
twitched queer—‘ open dat doah!”’ she 
sez. 

“Nuffin’ kin perwail,”’ sez he, a-stand- 
in’ afore it wid him strong ole arms stritch- 
ed out to cober de two jambs. 

Ag’in dat weak woice sed, “Mammy ! 
mammy!’” an’ Mary Ann t’ought she 
war dyin’, suah. 

“Open dat doah !” sez the ole woman 


‘ onctmore. ‘Ef Jesus Christ can’t saften 


er perwail wid yo’, I’ll see what I kin do.” 
“Yo’, my wife, promised to ’bey,” se 
he. 
“Open dat doah!” sez she. “I hain’t 
yer wife no longer, ole man: I’se de 
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mudder ob my boy.” An’ jist ez ef she 
war so much iron she kitched de ole 
man '‘roun’ de waist, heaved him chock 
acrost de room, flung down de bar wid 
a bang, opened de doah wid her han’s 
all a-bleedin’; an’ dar! oh dar fell in 
upon her neck John, all sick an’ weak 
an’ cobered wid snow; an’ Mary Ann 
hed him too, you bet. An’ de wind 
roared in an’ sent de flame in de fire 
brighter ner eber, an’ bright ez de star 
of Bethle’m. An’ oh de cryin’ an’ de 
kissin’! Dey didn’t t'ink ob nuffin’ in 
dem minutes: dey pitied an’ lubbed too 
much. (Dat’s de way I often t’ink Jesus 
‘ll do when he sees us tired an’ dreery 
‘fore him, honeys.) An’ de wind blow- 
ed in de open doah; an’ while dey rest- 
ed dar de whole three felt a arm ’roun’ 
’bout ’em, an’ dar war de ole man cry- 
in’ wid ’em an’ astin’ on him knees fer 
fergiveness, an’ sayin’ ’strep’rously dat 
he hed been blind, been blind. An’— 
Let me hurry now, fer it’s most bedtime. 
S'pose I should say dat in de nex’ hour 
who should bust into dat ar room whar 
dey war but Colonel Talbot an’ Mis’ 
Talbot an’ Mary Ann’s daddy, which it 
‘pears he’d went an’ told eberyt’ing to 
her marster an’ missy ? 
“Oh, Mary Ann,” sez her daddy, “‘it 
war my fault.” An’ he tell a long story, 
how he’d gambled (him name Gamble 
too, yah! yah!) on Colonel Talbot's 
blue-grass hosses, an’ how he’d told 
John Stephens dat he'd hev to go to 
jail if he hedn’t de money to pay what 
he owed—I heerd dat wasn’t so, dough 
—and how Mary Ann ’ud neber marry 
de young feller ef her daddy war in a 
stone jug (he meant prison). An’ oh 
many, many ways did he work on John, 
tell de pore boy, half frantic an’ crazy, 
took de chu’ch-money, ’solvin’ to run 
away an’ work tell he’d got ‘nough to 
pay it back ag’in. But he’d told Mary 
Ann’s daddy to tell her all de truth, but 
yous know he didn’t, ’ca’se he war afeard, 
nat’rally. Den John hed heer’n how 
Mary Ann hed sold herself, an’ all dat 
ar, an’ at last he’d come home sick an’ 
on’y wantin’ to see him mammy onct 
more ‘fore he died. An’ so dey all 
made it up, an’ dey war all happy, 
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dough dey all sisted (eben mammy dat 
sed she hed been stirred like de oders), 
—dey all ’sisted on sayin’ Mary Ann hed 
showed ’em what war right, an’ dat she’d 
made ’em better. 

Oh, de money? De foah hundered 
dollars an’ all de rest? Yah! yah! 
Why, does yous know, honeys, it warn’t 
de colonel arter all—’course not. Mary 
Ann’s daddy war so cut up when she 
sold herself dat he went to work, ez I 
told yous, an’ ke gib in leetle dribs two 
hundered dollars—more dan he eber 
‘arnt all him life ’fore—an’ he shoved 
it underneaf Daddy Stephens’s doah ; 
and he t’ought dat ’zonerated him. He 
growed to be a bery good ole nigger 
indeed. Den John did sabe two hun- 
dered dollars in his work, an’ he used to 
send a nigger wid zs leetle pa’cel an’ 
poke it under de ole man’s doah. Dat’s 
de way de money come. 

Den when Colonel Talbot sot Mary 
Ann free she sed he orter hev de foah 
hundered dollars, ’ca’se it hed been ’arnt 
fer her sake ; but he jist gib it to her, an’ 
told her to lay it by fer her ole age, fer 
dat she hed larnt him to be a better man 
in all him ways, an’ she’d ’arnt dat mon- 
ey hard, an’ dat Mis’ Talbot prayed fer 
her ebery night. Mary Ann’s daddy took 
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de pride to hisself, an’ bragged "bout | - 
settin’ his darter up in de worl’. 

An’ Mis’ Talbot jist kissed her, brack 
ez Mary Ann war—an’ mebbe she done 
it ’ca’se de chile war cryin’ dat hard—an’ 
she gib her lots ob weddin’-close when 
John an’ her war married. An’ de colonel 
took John on de plantation an’ gib him 
good wages. An’ Daddy Stephens fer 
him weddin'-present handed Mary Ann 
de big ole Bible whar Mis’ Talbot writ 
John’s name in it ag’in, same time she 
writ in "bout his’n an’ Mary Ann’s mar- 
riage-lines. An’ John’s mammy an’ his 
daddy an’ Mary Ann’s daddy is all gone 
to glory long ago. 

An’ dat’s all—’pon my word dat’s all. 
Run away, honeys, aunty’s goin’ to sleep, 
an’ yer gran’par an’ gran’mar won't t’'ank 
me fer keepin’ yous up so late, an’ yer 
mar an’ par gone to a ball, too. Hain’t 
yer gran’par Colonel Talbot? an’ hain’t 
yer gran’mar Mis’ Talbot? ’Course dey 
is. An’ hain’t my old man, dat’s fast 
asleep ober dar, wid him shins ag’in’ de 
blaze, named John? ’Course itam. An’ 
hain’t I Aunt Mary Ann, yer ole nuss 
an’ John’s ole woman? Git ‘long wid 
yous, do, or aunty won't neber tell yous 
no more stories in de light ob de pine 
logs. _R. C. MEYERS, 


T has been the singular good or evil 
fortune of this prominent figure of the 
Second Empire to be sketched by the pens 
of two of the greatest writers of the Third 
Republic. Victor Hugo has left of him 
a portrait strong and pitiless as an etch- 
ing, bitten into the pages of his Héstory 
of a Crime with the sharp acid of polit- 
ical hatred. Less inimical yet even more 
damaging is the likeness traced by the 
graceful pen of Alphonse Daudet. In 


the duc de Mora of the adod he has 
depicted an image of cold-blooded and 
selfish sensuality whose repulsive traits 
are only modified by a certain amount 
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of elegance, of savoir faire and of care-. 
less good-nature, back of which is tha 
personal bravery of which the nobles of 
France have left such shining examples 
on the pages of history. Mora, dying of 
the Jenkins globules, meets his fate with 
the same heroic calm with which the De 
Rohans and Montmorencis of the Ancien 
Régime faced the guillotine during the 
Terror. 

It is well known that the duc de Morny 
was the illegitimate brother of Napoleon 
III., being the son of 
and the comte de Flahault. He was ta- 
ken to Versailles when but twenty - four 
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- . hours old, and placed in the care of his 
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paternal grandmother, Madame de Sou- 
za. Queen Hortense settled a fortune of 
forty thousand dollars on her son, which 
was unluckily placed in the hands of Ma- 
dame de Souza, and that lady lost it at 
cards. As some small compensation she 
taught him all the elegancies and imbued 
him with the traditions of the ancient 


court of France. She had drawn around . 


her a strangely mixed society, composed 
of the floating elements of the First Em- 
pire and of the Legitimist party, and in its 
midst the boy grew to manhood a very 
type of the French viveur, gay, accom- 
plished, graceful, wholly without moral 
or political convictions. Yet his début 
in life was, oddly enough, made as a 
Liberal. He received’ in 1830, after the 
Revolution of July, the brevet of officer 
as one of the Three Days’ combatants, 
passed two years at the Ecole de 1'Etat- 
Major, and became in 1832 a second 
lieutenant in the first regiment of lancers. 
He-was then appointed to garrison duty 
at Fontainebleau and other provincial 
towns, where he relieved the dulness of 
his life by constant reading, and also 
by the production of a Liberal pamphlet 
which made no sensation at the time of 
its publication, and which was afterward 
studiously ignored by its author. At this 
period of his life his friends feared that 
he was about to abandon an active ca- 
reer for that of a student and dreamer. 

The outbreak of the African war roused 
him from his studies and his inaction. 
He solicited and obtained the favor of 
being sent to Algiers on active service. 
There, though the dash and audacities 
of tropical warfare were inimical to his 
calm temperament and quietly elegant 
manners, he distinguished himself by his 
bravery, particularly at the siege of Con- 
stantine, where he received: several balls 
through his kepi and saved the life of 
General Trezel. His achievements on 
that day won for him the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. During this campaign 
he made the acquaintance of many of the 
officers whom he was afterward instrumen- 
tal in. imprisoning and exiling after the 
coup d'état. It is on record how one 
day, when he was lying sick and shiver- 
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ing with malarious fever, a brother-officer 
came to him with a supply of oranges, 
then as hard to procure as they were 
grateful to the sufferer. This officer was 
Captain (afterward General) Changarnier. © 
It is possible that he may have remem- 

bered his kindness to a sick comrade 

when by that comrade’s orders he was. 
locked up a prisoner in Mazas. 

After two campaigns M. de Morny re- 
signed from the army and returned to 
France, where he soon became noted as 
one of the most high-bred and charming 
of the aristocratic youths of Parisian soci- 
ety. He was then twenty-seven years old. 
One of the friends of his youth, Count 
Alton - Shee, has left a portrait of him, 
sketched with a kindly hand. ‘“ With- 
out being positively handsome,” he says, 
“De Morny had a finely-outlined and 
pleasing countenance, and was remark- 
able for his elegance and his distinction. 
His form was admirably proportioned, 
and he was very adroit in all manly exer- 
cises, being one of the best of our gentle- 
men riders. He was highly educated for 
a man of the world, had a taste for indo- 
lence and a facility for work, an abso- 
lute belief in himself, audacity, intrepid- 
ity, coolness, sound judgment, wit. He 
was a better comrade than friend; more 
capable of protection than of devotion ; 
fond of pleasure, with fixed tastes for lux- 
ury ; extravagant and avaricious ; a gam- 
bler rather than ambitious ; faithful to his 
personal engagements, but obeying no 
superior political or humane principle, so 
that nothing interfered with the liberty 
of his actions. He joined to the above 
certain princely qualities, such as dissimu- 
lation, tolerance and a contempt for man- 
kind. He practised the sovereignty of the 
end, not for the profit of a religion, a sys- 
tem or an idea, but for his own interest.” 

At this period of his life De Morny was 
the intimate friend and associate of the 
young heir to the throne, the duc d’Or- 
léans, his rival in love, and also, it is 
said, his adversary in a duel. It was the 
memory of this friendship that impelled 
him in after years to the most creditable 
act of his political life—namely, his res- 
ignation of his place as minister when, 
under the Second Empire, the confisca- 
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tion of the property of the Orleans family 
was voted by the Chambers. \ 

In the midst of his dissipation, feeling 
the need of some renewal of his fortune, 
which had been seriously compromised 
by his Parisian excesses, he turned his 
attention to trade. In 1842 he purchased 
a large establishment for the manufacture 
of beetroot sugar, and caused himself to 
be named president of a congress which 
was to be held at Paris to defend the in- 
terests of this rising industry. Shortly 
after he was elected deputy, and distin- 
guished himself by the prudent support 
which he always gave to the government ; 
for this future pillar of the Second Empire 
was nothing less than a Bonapartist dur- 
ing the reign of Louis Philippe. He was 
identified with none of the wild projects 
of his half-brother, and (a singular fact, 
and one that perfectly depicts the man) 
he and that brother never met so long as 
Louis Napoleon was a shabby and dis- 
credited adventurer. The Second Re- 
public threw him back into private life, 
and he devoted his time to stock specu- 
lations, with such ill-fortune that he was 
forced to sell his gallery of pictures, and 
even a small dwelling which he possess- 
ed on the Champs Elysées, which, com- 
municating as it did with the hétel of one 
of his most devoted lady-friends, had been 
christened by himself “Fidéle’s Box.” 
But a change was near at hand. A few 
months were to see the brilliant but pen- 
niless adventurer the chief leader in the 
dark conspiracy that had for its end the 
overthrow of the liberties of a great nation. 

It was not till the year 1849 that the 
two sons of Queen Hortense met face 
to face—the one Prince-President of 
France, with his foot on the first step of 
that short yet blood-stained flight that led 
to a throne ; the other a wellnigh ruined 
man of fashion—both cool, imperturbable, 
unscrupulous and dangerous. It was Louis 
Napoleon who had summoned his brother 
to a conference at the Elysée. The audi- 
ence took place at night, and the details of 
it have never been made known; but in 
that hour were probably settled the pre- 
liminaries of the deed that made of the 
one an emperor and the other a duke. 
They parted long after midnight, and 
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the intimacy thus cemented remained 
unbroken till De Morny’s death. 

The night before the coup d’état took 
place he was at the opera, and went to 
the box of a fashionable lady of his ac- 
quaintance to pay his respects. His fair 
friend remarked to him with high-bred im- 
pertinence, “If the National Assembly is 
swept out of doors, as is threatened, what 
will you do, M. de Morny ?”—"'I shall try 
to be on the side of the broom-handle, 
madame,” was his reply. A few hours 
later saw Liberty swept out of France, 
and De Morny was emphatically on the 
broom-handle side. Henceforward, as 
the acknowledged brother and favorite 
friend of the new emperor, he was de- 
stined to bask jn Fortune’s sunniest 
smiles. Only once did he imprudent- 
ly put his new-won honors in jeopardy, 
and that was when he exerted all his 
fraternal influence with Louis Napoleon 
to prevent him from espousing Ma- 
demoiselle de Montijo. But with his 
usual tact he withdrew his opposition 
in time, and his popularity with the new 
Czesar remained unbroken. Though 
named Minister of the Interior after the 
coup d'état, he did not long retain ‘his 
post, resigning it after the decree of the 
Chambers relative to the estates of the 
Orleans family. He was subsequently 
elected anew to the Assembly, and in | 
1854 was named president of the coun- 
cil, a post which he retained till his 
death. He filled his office with all the 
grace of a courtier of the Ancien Régime. 
His polished manners, his tact and his 
wit combined to make him universally 
popular, though these qualities were to 
some degree neutralized by his high-bred 
haughtiness. He was celebrated for his 
successes with the fair sex, and was one 
of the most licentious members of that 
licentious court. Yet it must be confess- 
ed that he was not only the most brilliant 
but also the most powerful personality of 
the Second Empire. He has had the 
credit of planning the coup d’ééat in all 
its details ; and, whatever one may think 
of the righteousness or legality of that 
deed, it must be confessed that in con- 
ception and execution it shows the touch 
of a master hand, or, as a bitter Republi- 
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can once said, the claw-marks of a mas- 
ter fiend. 

In 1856-57 he abandoned his post at 
the Corps Législatif to accept that of 
minister to Russia on the extraordinary 
occasion of the coronation of the present 
czar. The representatives of the great 
powers of Europe vied with each other 
in the magnificence of their appoint- 
ments, but De Morny, created duke for 
the occasion, outshone them all in the 
gorgeousness of his equipages and.the 
sumptuousness of his abode. Yet this 
magnificent diplomat did not scorn to 
take advantage of the law by which an 
ambassador’s baggage is admitted free 
of duty into a foreign country, to bring 
in sundry bales of costly French wares, 
which were sold for his account, and 
the proceeds of which went to fill his 
private purse. 

One other detail of his conduct at this 
time must be quoted, as it is highly cha- 
racteristic of the man. On his state car- 
riages he caused to be painted, in the 
guise of a coat-of-arms, a crowned hor- 
tensia flower as an allusion to his royal 
origin. A man who could emblazon his 
mother’s shame on his carriage - panel 
could hardly be credited with very re- 
fined feelings. 

During his sojourn in Russia he met 
with the young and fascinating Princesse 
Troubetskoi, and after a brief courtship 
she became his wife. The young du- 
chesse de Morny was a languid, dark- 
eyed blonde, whose profuse fair tresses 
and sleepy eyes gave her aspect a sin- 
gular mixture of Oriental and Northern 
characteristics. She was immensely pop- 
ular in Parisian society by reason of her 
originality and her eccentricities. Mean- 
time, her accomplished husband went on 
his way, doing a little of everything, and 
doing all things well. Besides attending 
to his duties as president of the council 
he plunged into a very whirlpool of spec- 
ulation: he tried to crush the gay water- 
ing-place of Trouville by creating its ri- 
val Deauville ; he speculated in pictures, 
in coal, in wines, in iron; he had horses 
on the turf; and under the xom de plume 
of M. de Saint-Rémy he wrote short com- 
edies, proverbs and vaudevilles, all of 


which were produced on the stage, and 

some of which were not without merit, 

though none of them rose above the 

level of mediocrity. One of these, an 

operetta in one act, called Monsieur 
Choufleury restera chez lui, found its’ 
way to the American boards during the 

first rage for the opéra-bouffe, and was 

chiefly remarkable for the admirable 
manner in which Tostée impersonated 

the character of an awkward, overgrown 

school-girl. Added to all these vocations 

was that of keeping up his reputation as 

the Don Juan far excellence of the Sec- 

ond Empire. 

No wonder that at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four he was one day 
stricken down with a sudden and fatal ill- 
ness, of which the chief symptoms were a 
profuse hzemorrhage from the ears and 
nostrils. He lived for three days after this 
first seizure, and it was not till he had 
been hopelessly ill for twenty-four hours 
that tidings of his malady reached the 
duchess. A certain amount of mystery 
has always hung around his last illness. 
Some say that it was caused by his taking 
inadvertently too large a dose of a prep- 
aration that he always carried about him 
in a phial. Whatever the cause of his 
death, the fell agent did its work speed- 
ily. The duchess mourned for him pas- 
sionately. In the first paroxysms of her 
grief she insisted on cutting off her beau- 
tiful hair, to be buried with her husband, 
as a sign and token of eternal widow- 
hood, according to Russian usages. The 
empress Eugénie in vain tried to restrain 
the impetuous young widow from making 
sucha sacrifice. The golden tresses were 
severed and laid on the coffin of the duc 
de Morny. But ere their gloss had time 
to fade beneath the clay, and before their 
silken successors had well had time to 
grow, the fair inconsolable had become 
betrothed to the Spanish duke of Sesto. 
She is now one of the reigning court- 
ladies of Madrid, and distinguished her- 
self during the stormy reign of Amadeus 
of Italy by her leadership of the so-call- 
ed ‘‘Isabelinos,” the party devoted to the 
interests of the ex-queen Isabella and her 
son, the present king. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF. 


INCE reading Mr. Washburn’s skil- 
fully-written story, in Lzppcncott for 
October, of ‘‘The Double Life of Martin 
Staples,” I have been tormented by vague 
remembrances of a singular case of some- 
what similar character which actually oc- 
curred in the interior of Pennsylvania. 
At least we may believe it occurred if we 
choose to put faith in reports furnished to 
medical journals by physicians of good 
repute. I read these reports in 1861 or 
62. Probably some of your readers will 
have a more accurate memory of it and 
can furnish the facts in detail. The case 
was a curious psychological study, and 
must be preserved somewhere, if we could 
only lay our fingers on it. It was that of 
a young woman, the daughter, as I rec- 
ollect, of a Lutheran clergyman ina small 
town in the western part of the State. She 
had received a wider education than was 
usually given to women in that time and 
place, having a quick, retentive mem- 
ory and such exceptional strength of fac- 
ulty as to induce her father to train her 
himself, and to train her as he would a 
boy. At the age of seventeen she had 
an attack of fever accompanied by con- 
vulsions. When she recovered her mind 
was a blank, or rather that of a baby just 
beginning to perceive and understand. 
She had totally forgottén her past life: 
even her parents and betrothed lover 
were strangers to her. While she was 
in this condition the family removed to 
a town in another county, and in these 
new surroundings she began mentally to 
grow up again. She was taught to read, 
but learned slowly and with difficulty. 
In her first state she had possessed a 
singularly alert mind and a vivid imag- 
ination, with the warm heart and hot 
temper which usually accompany that 
electric fire in the brain. She was known 
in the village as a witty, ready talker and 
a loyal friend, very apt to fall into a pas- 
sion, and out of it as soon: in short, she 
was usually in a white heat either of an- 
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ger or repentance. In her present state 
she was heavy, sluggish, morose, her 
temperament phlegmatic, her temper 
obstinate; she seldom spoke, and when 
she did, showed that her brain had been 
filled for weeks with some inane, trivial 
fancy which did not deserve to be called 
an idea. She was not in the condition 
of a person whose mind was impaired, 
but of one to whom had been given a 
totally. different mind: her character was 
as sharply defined as before, but it was 
another character. Not a moral or men- 
tal quality remained the same; those lit- 
tle idiosyncrasies of taste and peculiar- 
ities of habit and manner which set each 
individual apart from his fellows, as does 
the aroma the flower, were blotted out, and 
others had taken their places. Ina word, 
she had, to all appearance, a new soul in 
the old body. Every effort to recall her 
former self and her relations to others 
to her mind were fruitless. After a space 
of, as I remember, years, she had another 
and similar attack of illness, and on her 
recovery woke as from a dream into her 
real self, unchanged except for the nat- 
ural bewilderment at the strange house 
and town in which she found herself, 
and at the alteration in those about her. 
One point, I recollect, was that she had 
been studying Latin before her first at- 
tack, and now turned at once to the page 
which she had last read, going on with 
the lesson as if but a day had elapsed. 
She had spoken German fluently in her 
first condition, and her remembrance of 
it now was as fresh as if no long blank 
of forgetfulness had intervened. After 
another period this woman suddenly re- 
lapsed into her second state, in which 
she remained for many years; and so 
continued to sustain this dual existence 

until her death, which occurred, I think, 

about eighteen or twenty years ago. I 

am not clear as to the exact point of 

time, however, or other minor details, 

but I am confident that I have remem- 

bered the main facts correctly. Unlike 
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the hero of Mr. Washburn’s story, she 
retained no trace of one life when she 
lapsed into another: neither her know- 
ledge, her affections, personal relations 
with her friends nor habits were the 
same in any-one point in both condi- 
tions. She passed absolutely out of one 
life into the other, with not a thread of 
memory clinging to her, and was as to- 
tally different a creature as if, as I said 
before, two souls inhabited by turn the 
same body. 

There is another inexplicable story— 
which I believe has never been published 
—among the traditions of the same region, 
the fat, fertile hill-country of Western 
Pennsylvania, the most unlikely quarter 
in the world to serve as a breeding-place 
of mystery. It was settled almost wholly 
by well-to-do farmers from the North of 
Ireland, economical, hard - working folk 
—God - fearing, too, after the exact man- 
ner prescribed by John Knox, and hav- 
ing little’ patience with any other man- 
ner. Not a likely people, assuredly, to 
give credence to any fanciful supersti- 
tions, and still less to originate them. 
This story indeed has a bold, matter-of- 
fact character in every detail which quite 
sets it apart from relations of the super- 
natural. I have never heard it explain- 
ed, and it is the best authenticated mys- 
tery in my knowledge. 

Here it is,in brief. Among the Scotch- 
Irish settlers in Washington county in 
1812 was a family named Plymire, who 
occupied a comfortable farm and house. 
Rachel, the daughter, was engaged to a 
young farmer of the neighborhood. On 
a Saturday evening in July, having fin- 
ished her week’s work, she dressed her- 
self tidily and started to visit her married 
sister, who lived on a farm about five 
miles distant, intending to return on 
Monday morning. She tied up her 
Sunday gown and hat in a checkered 
handkerchief, and carried her shoes and 
stockings in the other hand, meaning to 
walk in her bare feet and to put them on 
when she came in sight of her destina- 
tion, after the canny Scotch fashion. She 
left home about seven o'clock in order 
to have the cool evening for her walk : 


the road to the farm was lonely and 
Vor. XXV.—8 


unfrequented. The girl did not return 
home on Monday, but no alarm was felt, 
as the family thought her sister would 
probably wish to detain her for a few 
days; and it was not until the latter 
part of the week that it was found she 
had never been at her sister’s. The 
country was scoured, but in vain: the 
alarm spread, and excited a degree of 
terror in the peaceable, domestic com- 
munity which would seem inexplicable | 
to city people, to whom the newspaper 
has brought a budget of crime every 
morning since their childhood. To chil- 
dren raised in those lonely hamlets and 
hill- farms murder was a far - off, unreal 
horror: usually all that they knew of it 
was from the doings of Cain and Jael, set 
off with hideous wood-cuts in the family 
Bible. 

The girl had left home on Saturday 
‘at seven o'clock. That night, long be- 
fore ten o’clock (farmers go to bed with 
the chickens), a woman living in Green 
county, about forty miles from the. Ply- 
mire farm, awoke her husband in great 
terror, declaring that she had just seen a 
murder done, and went on to describe 
a place she had never seen before—a 
hilly country with a wagon-road running 
through it, and a girl with a bundletiedin _ 
a checkered handkerchief, her shoes and 
white stockings in the other hand, walk- 
ing briskly down the grassy side of the 
road. She was met by a young man— 
the woman judged from their manner 
the meeting was by appointment: they 
sat down on a log and talked for some 
time. The man at last rose, stepped 
behind her, and, drawing out a hatchet, 
struck her twice on the head. She fell 
backward on the wet, rotten leaves dead. 
Presently, the man was joined by anoth- . 
er, also young, who asked, “Is it done ?” 
He nodded, and together chey lifted the 
body and carried it away out of her sight. 
After a while they came back, found 
the bundle of Sunday finery and the 
shoes and stockings, all of which were 
stained with blood. There was a ruined 
old mill near the road : they went into it, 
lifted a loose board in the flooring, ptit the 
bundle, shoes, etc., with the hatchet, un- 
derneath, and replaced the board. Then 
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they separated and went through the 
woods in different directions. The farm- 
er’s wife told her dream to her husband 
that night: the next day (Sunday), going to 
a little country church, she remained dur- 
ing the intermission between the morning 
and afternoon services. The neighbors, 
who had come from a circuit of twenty 
miles to church, gathered, according to 
their homely habit, in the churchyard to 
eat their lunch and exchange the news. 
Our dreamer told her story again and 
again, for she was impressed by it as if 
it had been reality. After the afternoon 
service the congregation separated, going 
to their widely-scattered homes. There 
were thus many witnesses ready to certify 
to the fact that the woman had told the 
dream the morning after the murder was 
committed at a distance of forty miles, 
when it was absolutely impossible that the 
news should have reached her. There’ 
were no telegraphs, we must remember, 
and no railways, in those days—not even 
mail-carriers in those secluded districts. 

When the story of the girl’s disappear- 
ance was told over the country at the end 
of the next week, the people to whom the 
dream had been repeated recalled it. 
Now-a-days, the matter would only serve 
as good material for the reporters, but the 
men of those days still believed that God 
took an oversight even of their dreams. 
Might this not be a hint from Him? The 
Rev. Charles Wheeler, a Baptist clergy- 
man of Washington, well known in West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Virginia a gene- 
ration ago, and Ephraim Blaine, Esq., a 
magistrate, father of the present Senator 
from Maine, and as popular a man in 
his narrower circle, drove over to see 
the woman who had told the dream. 
Without stating their purpose, they took 
her and her husband, on pretence of 
business, to the Plymire farm. It was 
the first time in her life that she had 
left her own county, and she was great- 
ly amused and interested. They drove 
over the whole of the road down which 
Rachel Plymire had gone. 

“Have you ever seen this neighbor- 
hood ?”” one of them asked. 

“Never,” she replied. 

That ended the matter, and they turn- 
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ed back, taking a little-used cross-road 
tosavetime. Presently the woman start- 
ed up in great agitation, crying, ‘* This is 
the place I dreamed of!” They assured 
her that Rachel Plymire had not been 
upon that road at all. “I know nothing 
about her,” she said, “but the girl I saw 
in my dream came along here: there is 
the path through which the man came, 
and beyond that turning you will find 
the log on which he killed her.” They 
did find the log, and on the ground the 
stains of blood. The woman, walking 
swiftly, led them to the old mill and to 
the board under which lay the stained 
clothes and the hatchet. The girl’s body 
was found afterward, buried by a creek 
near at hand. Rachel’s lover had al- 
ready been arrested on suspicion. It 
was hinted that he had grown tired of 


the girl, and for many reasons found her 


hard to shake off. The woman recog- 
nized him in a crowd of other men, and 
startled her companions still more by 
pointing out another young fellow from 
the West as his companion in her dream. 
The young man was tried in the town 
of Washington for murder. The dream- 
er was brought into court, and an effort 
was actually made to put her on the wit- 
ness-stand; but even then men could not 
be hung on the ‘evidence of a dream. 
Without it there was not enough proof 
for conviction, and the jury, unwillingly 
enough we may be sure, allowed the 
prisoner to escape. It was held as posi- 
tive proof of his guilt that he immediate- 
ly married the sister of the other accused 
man and removed to Ohio, then the wil- 
derness of the West. R. H. D. 


HOW WE SPEND OUR MONEY. 

In making up the schedule of our 
probable expenses for the coming year 
the matter of thrifty management seems 
easy enough. Given four thousand dol- 
lars a year income, the memorandum 
figures something like this : 
House rent, taxes, insurance, etc 


Coal and wood 
Running housekeeping expenses, average $100 


= 
| 
Servants, etceteras 275 
School -bills, dress, travel, amusements and 


275 
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This seems a liberal estimate. One’s 
wife and daughter must have a few hun- 
dreds to provide for their needs : the chil- 
dren must be well educated, and in these 
times the boys who find it impossible to 
get high-figured salaries must be helped 
a little with their tailors’ bills. The pro- 
vision for housekeeping seems rational, 
and furnishes a plentiful if comparative- 
ly plain table. Every actual need is ap- 
parently covered, and some-margin seems 
to be left for “incidentals.” One of the 
inscrutable problems of life seems to be 
why with these figures, which experience 
proves to be just and accurate, and are 
rarely exceeded, one must always be a 
little behind with the bills, drawing con- 
stantly on future. resources, pinched for 
ready money and doubtful where one’s 
income actually goes. 

The Prince Consort, who was possess- 
ed of the finest common sense, wrote to 
a newly-married daughter upon this sub- 
ject: “I am delighted to see by your let- 
ter of the 24th that you deliberate grave- 
ly over your budget: this is the only way 
to have a clear idea to one’s self of what 
one has, spends and ought to spend. As 
this is a business of which I have had 
long and frequent experience, I will give 
you one rule for your guidance—viz. to 
set apart a considerable balance Jour 
lVimprévu. This gentleman is the cost- 
liest of guests in life, and we shall look 
very blank if we have nothing to set be- 
fore him. Therefore keep a large mar- 
gin upon which you can draw for all that 
cannot be calculated beforehand, and 
reduce all the expenses capable of pre- 
vious estimate courageously, so low as 
to obtain for yourself a considerable 
margin. Fate, accident, time and the 
world care very little for a previous 
estimate, but ask for their due with a 
rude impetuosity.”” 

Experience might well show every- 
body that it is our inadequate estimate 
of trifling, necessary and unnecessary, 
unforeseen and unprovided-for expenses 
which makes the difference between an 
easy enjoyable sense of getting the worth 
of daily life, or wasting it in the torment- 
ing perplexities of trying to contrive that 
two ends shall meet. Comparatively few 
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people have free use of their money as it 
comes to them: it is mortgaged to pay 
the bills for old extravagances and mis- 
takes. ‘A little behindhand” is the most 
potential of masters. 

Plenty of people are ccmmndil in ex- 
penditure and harassed by money-trou- 
bles for the simple reason that too large 


‘a proportion of their income is swatlowed 


up by heavy permanent outlays that they 
have not the courage to put a stop to. A 
large country -place with gardens and 
coachmen, horses and other stock is a 
ruthless source of expense. There is no 
economy in letting things go undone and 
allowing the place to lose its well-kept 
air, but it is a miserable experience to 
feel that servants’ wages and horses’ feed 
take all the ready money one can com- 
mand, to the degree that travel, amuse- 
ment and the pleasantest resources of 
every-day life are forbidden. A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance who had been 
used to an income of thirty thousand dol- 
lars a year lost so heavily in coal and rail- 
road stocks that he was reduced to six 
thousand. He gave up his expensive 
places in country and town, no longer 
kept horses or men-servants, and de- 
clared that for the first time in his life 
he had ready money, lived within his 
income and felt tolerably well off. 
Useless and unsatisfactory ways of 
spending money are something to get rid 
of. Sincerity, coolness and justice are — 
essential to the purseholder —sincerity, 
that he may decide what outlay is actu- 
ally required, that imitativeness and sub- 
serviency to other people’s ideas may not 
govern him; coolness, that he need not — 
make expenditures in haste which he will 
regret at leisure ; and justice, that various 
and perhaps conflicting family claims 
may be harmonized and each allowed 
to have its voice. English people have 
so well learned the art of living that cer- 
tain excellent customs have taken per- 
manent root, and are rarely departed 
from. English girls, as a rule, have an 
allowance, no matter how small, but 
some regular amount of pocket-money 
which they may call their own. Few 
American girls enjoy this privilege, and, 
without any accurate idea of the value 
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of money or the responsibilities of its pos- 
session, make their demands upon the pa- 
ternal purse, and spend the amount with 
reckless extravagance, then, when it is 
gone, subsist in a sort of desperate pov- 
erty until it is possible to ask their fathers 
to open their purse-strings again. 

There are few women in our middle 
classe$ who have not suffered keen pangs 
of humiliation from their need of an al- 
lowance which may permit them to spend 
fifty cents or a dollar upon occasions 
when circumstances seem to demand it. 
“What do women want with money ?” a 
husband or father asks, conscious of mak- 
ing suitable provision for their dress, lodg- 
ing, sustenance and travelling expenses. 
It is among the many curious results of 
civilization that the male sex may be al- 
lowed to have constantly-recurring petty 
needs for private expenditure, while wo- 
men can have none. It is the legitimate 
result of this narrowness that women 
clutch at the opportunity for foolish, 
lavish, almost wanton, spending when 
they have money in their hands. It 
would be well if each father of a family 
should think for and with his wife and 
daughters in this matter. Let him look 
into the matter of his income, and decide 
what it is fair and just for him to allow 
them. Any woman is capable of actual 
pleasure in economy and making the 
most of things if she realizes that her 
claims are properly apportioned in the 
family estimate. 

One’s mind reverts with a certain won- 
der to the old days before the war, when 
the spending of money was an undevel- 
oped art. Looking before and after, as 
sensible people ought to do, it must be 
decided that this present epoch of artis- 
tic dress and household decorative art 
has brought on a dangerous craze. It 
is difficult to have a “margin” with large 
milliners’ bills and the habit of buying 
every “sweet thing”’ in pottery and brass 
which offers. Few forms of investment 
offer greater facilities for shrinkage of 
value. Behind the question of how to 
spend money lie the problems of how 
to get money and how to keep it. Un- 
der the old régime of ideas the prevalent 
discussion was among women how zo¢ 
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to spend money—how to save, how by 
thrifty piecing and turning and darning 
to do away with the necessity for expend- 
iture. When money was spent in those 
days, it was not thrown away upon make- 
shifts, but the matter was one for grave ad- 
vice and solemn discussions. L. W. 


A VISIT TO THE MAISON DE MOLIERE. 


IT is more than twelve years now since 
I first went to the Théatre Frangais, and 
I was only a boy then, but I can remem- 
ber distinctly the performance that even- 
ing and the effect it had upon me. The 
chief play on the programme was the 
beautiful and pathetic On ne badine pas 
avec l’amour of Alfred de Musset; and 
I do not think I can ever forget the thrill 
which ran through me at the final words 
of the last scene, grandly played by M. 
Delaunay and Madame Favart, then at 
her best, and delivering with great effect 
the irrevocable “Adieu, Perdican: elle 
est morte !”” 

On each successive visit to Paris the 
Comédie Francaise has been to me a 
source of delight. Players might vary 
in value, now and then an actor might 
seem wholly out of place there, and 
plays might at times be poor and un- 
worthy of acting so fine, but there was 
always a delightful something in the 
atmosphere of the Maison de Moliére 
which suggested that here at least the 
drama was an art and that this was its 
shrine, and which reminded me that here 
for now two centuries and more the fire 
lighted by the hand of the master had 
been watched and tended by faithful 
guardians. 

About the company, the actors and ac- 
tresses who have succeeded to the places 
and the parts of Moliére and his com- 
rades, much has been written of late—not 
always profitably: the one work of per- 
manent value on the present sociétaires 
of the Comédie Frangaise is the Come- 
diens et Comédiennes of M. Francisque 
Sarcey, the dramatic critic of the Zemps 
—a work to which all may be referred 
who care to know about M. Got and M. 
Coquelin and M. Delaunay, and Made- 
moiselle Bernhardt and Mademoiselle 
Croizette, and their fellows. But about 
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the theatre itself, the actual edifice in 
which these players play their parts and 
within which are imprisoned infinite 
memories and traditions of the French 
drama, less is known. To the courtesy 
of M. C. Coquelin (to whom I here take 
pleasure in recording my thanks) I owe 
the pleasure of a visit to the Théatre 
Francais and a journey all over it with 
him as my guide. And Ido not know 
when I have spent time more pleasant- 
ly or more profitably than the two hours 
during which I rambled over the “house 
of Moliére” in company with one who 
plays worthily many of Moliére’s own 


As a theatre merely, the Théatre Fran- 
gais has been overshadowed of late by 
the fame of M. Garnier’s imperial opera- 
house, but it is a well-made and good- 
looking building, as any one can see 
who takes a glance at the delicate but 
vigorous vignette of it etched by M. Léon 
Gaucherel for M. Sarcey’s book. Al- 
though it is not as fine or as florid as 
M. Garnier’s Opéra, although it did not 
spring at once from an architect's brain 
planned in all its particulars, although it 
is not even the work of a single archi- 
tect,—it is excellently adapted for its pur- 
pose, and is indeed a model of what a 
theatre should be which is intended for 
the full enjoyment of acting of an intel- 
lectual order, comedy or tragedy. The 
auditorium is just of the right size for 
every word to be clearly heard by all: 
the galleries, shallow and narrow, consist 
of but a row or two of chairs and a tier of 
boxes, so that all of the fourteen hundred 
spectators can see distinctly the slightest 
play of feature. 

Under the arcade of the Rue St. Honoré 
is the stage-door. It is not, like other stage- 
doors, hid up an alley: it is in the centre 
of the building and close to the main en- 
trance for the public. It leads to a hand- 
some staircase, where.we see the begin- 
ning of the large gallery of pictures and 
statuary belonging to the Comédie Fran- 
Gaise, perhaps the finest collection of por- 
traits of dramatic authors and dramatic 
artists in existence anywhere—a collec- 
tion so large indeed that it is too much 
for the space the Comédie can give it, 


and so it needs must overflow out upon 
the staircase, where we see the large por- 
trait of Rachel by Géréme, and upon the 
passage connecting the stage with the 
green-room —a passage called the Ga- 
lerie des bustes, because it is lined with 
marble portraits of many an eminent ac- 
tor and actress who in the past has hon- 
ored the history of the Théatre Frangais. 
Opening off this passage is a room used 


as a dressing-room by any actor needing | 


to make a hasty change of costume in 
the course of an act, and not having time 
to go to his own private room, two or 
three flights higher up. This little room 
is hung with portraits of Mademoiselle 
Clairon as Médée, of David Garrick, of 
Mademoiselle Mars and of Adrienne Le- 
couvreur. At one end of this passage is 
the stage, which of necessity is bare of all 
artistic adornment other than the scenery ; 
and how beautiful this is I need not re- 
mind those who have been to this theatre 
of late, or those who remember that M. 
Perrin, the manager, is himself a painter, 
a critic of art and a pupil of Gros and De- 
laroche. At one side of the stage is a 
sort of cabin, comfortably furnished, and 
used each evening by the actors in the 
piece while they are not before the audi- 
ence. The stage itself, M. Coquelin told 
me, is the best he had ever played on, and 
as far as he could see it had no faults. 
At the other end of the Galerie des 
bustes is the Foyer des artistes, or, as we 
should call it, the green-room. Here are 
hung the most important of the pictorial 
treasures of the Comédie—first and fore- 
most, the fine portrait of Moliére by 
Mignard, his friend and companion. 
Then there is a very curious paint- 
ing, dated 1670, three years before the 
death of Moliére, representing in incon- 
gruous medley “les farceurs frangais et 
italiens depuis soixante ans et» plus ;” 
and here, amid Scaramouche and Domi- 
nique, the harlequin of the Italian come- 
dians, and Gautier Garguille and Guillot 
Gorju and Gros Guillaume and Jodelet 
and other mere fun-makers of the French 
stage of that day, far over on the left of 
the picture, stands the great and sad hu- 
morist. This painting, which has not yet 
been engraved, is of great interest: it was 
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discovered almost by accident a few years 
ago by M. Regnier. Yet another picture 
of Moliére is here: it is a wretched little 
painting by Ingres, given by him to the 
Comeédie, aad depicting, years before M. 
Géréme attempted the subject, the break- 
fast which Louis XIV. is said to have 
offered to Moliére—a story which we 
know now to be without any foundation 
in fact. Next in interest to the Moliére 
pictures are two large groups of the com- 
pany of the Théatre Frangais, painted by 
Geffroy, a sociétaire, now restored. In 
the earlier group, which dates back al- 
most twenty-five years, Mademoiselle 
Mars and Mademoiselle Rachel are the 
central figures; and in the later, which 
is between ten and fifteen years old, Ma- 
dame Plessy seems to hold the place of 
honor. Surrounding these pictures, and 
completely covering on all sides the walls 
of the room, which is not unduly large, 
are portraits of many of the greatest of 
the actors of the past who have been 
members of the Comédie Frangaise, be- 
ginning with one of Baron, the pupil and 
friend of Moliére, and ending with one 
of Rachel by Dubufe. 

Two and three flights of stairs above 
the Foyer des artistes are the dressing- 
rooms of the actors and actresses. Most 
of them are good large rooms, with two 
wide windows opening on the Rue St. 
Honoré. The one into which I was ad- 
mitted was hung with antique tapestry 
and made comfortable by heavy oak 
furniture, while the walls were adorned 
with sketches and water-colors by the 
regretted Henri Regnault, J. G. Vibert 
and others. N 

The public foyer, in which all visitors 
to the Comédie Francaise have doubt- 
less passed one or more quarters of an 
hour seeking relief during the long tedious 
waits between the acts from the heat and 
the closeness caused by the insufficient 
ventilation of the theatre—as insufficient 
even here as in the other theatres of 
Paris—has nearly as many works of art 
as the Foyer des artistes, but they are 
statuary, not paintings. The square lob- 
by and the long and narrow gallery 
which runs out from it along the Rue de 
Richelieu are lined with busts of famous 
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French dramatists. In the lobby are: 
vigorous heads of Corneille and Rotrou 
by Caffieri. There also are two of the 
best works of Houdon—the bust of Mo- 
ligre and the remarkably vivid seated 
statue of Voltaire. At the end of the 
gallery, after passing a dozen busts of 
very varying merit, but including one 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau by Caffieri, 
is a seated statue of George Sand, the 
only woman, with the exception of Ma- 
dame de Girardin, it may be mention- 
ed, who has ever held a foremost place 
among the dramatists of France. And 
not only the lobby and the gallery, but 
all the approaches to it—the handsome 
staircase which rises from the Rue St. 
Honoré, the vestibules and waiting- 
rooms—all are decorated with statues 
and busts. On the ground floor, just 
by a flight of stairs, is a striking head 
of the elder Dumas, the negro blood 
fully apparent in the thick lips and flat- 
tened nose of this most fertile of all 
French novelists. At the sides of the 
main entrance are seated statues of 
Mademoiselle Mars as “Comedy,” and 
Mademoiselle Rachel as ‘‘ Tragedy.” 
Away up in the fourth story, high over 
the public lobby and its gallery along the 
Rue de Richelieu, are the archives and the 
library. Here in long and narrow apart- 
ments, lighted by frequent windows over- 
looking the Place de Théatre Frangais, 
are freely opened the invaluable records 
of the theatre which was founded over 
two hundred years ago by Moliére, and 
which in its two centuries of existence has 
produced fresh from the author’s pen all 
the plays of Moliére, and many of the 
best works of Corneille, Racine, Regnard, 
Marivaux, Diderot, Beaumarchais, Vol- 
taire, Victor Hugo, Dumas, Casimir De- 
lavigne, Ponsard, Alfred de Musset and 
Emile Augier. Here is the series of reg- 
isters for each year—registers in which is 
noted day by day every incident of the 
history of the Comédie, the reading and 
reception of every new play, its cast, its 
success when produced, the nightly re- 
ceipts and the transient indisposition of 
any performer. This long line of reg- 
isters begins with that more precious than 
any, written in his own hand, by Charles 


Varlet de La Grange, the fellow-actor of 
Moliére, his successor as the orateur of 
the company during the great humor- 
ist's life, and after his death the real 
head of the company he left behind 
him. There are no breaks in this suc- 
cession of annual records, save that the 
volume for 1740 has been lost, and that 
caused by the dispersion of the Comédie 
Frangaise in 1793: it was no time then 
to act or register acting. In the words 
of the old Mazarinade, 
Comédiens, c’est mauvais temps, 
La Tragédie est par les champs. 

Owing to this dispersion the archives 
of the Comédie Frangaise were in a 
sorry state of confusion: books and 
papers of all kinds were heaped to- 
gether on the floor in closets, wholly 
without order. It is only within the last 
twenty-five years, and since the appoint- 
ment of the late Léon Guillard as archi- 
vist and librarian, that the records have 
been arranged. And when they were 
finally set in order many a treasure was 
discovered amongst them—autographs, 
letters, manuscripts of all kinds, of au- 
thors, of actors and actresses, of courtiers, 
critics and literary people of all grades. 
There is, for instance, a holograph man- 
uscript of the Mariage de Figaro, which, 
with many another document here pre- 
served and thus recently brought to light, 
has been utilized by MM. d’Heylli and 
Marescot in their excellent four-volume 
edition of Beaumarchais’s plays. The 
library owes its existence for the most 
part to M. Guillard, who began to gather 
theatrical books of all classes—memoirs, 
criticisms, editions of dramatists, etc. The 
collection is only promising as yet. It is 
not at all full, and it is not to be com- 
pared with the ample body of books 
which M. Nuitter, the archivist of the 
Opéra, has got together there—a collec- 
tion which includes not only the drama, 
but also music and dancing, and all com- 
binations of them. Both of these collec- 
tions, it is a pleasure to add, are readily 
thrown open to any visitor who comes 
properly authenticated. The library of 
the Opéra M. Nuitter hopes in time to be 
able to move down from its present sky- 
parlor to the lower floor, in one of the 
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apartments originally intended for the 
imperial belongings, where it will be at 
all times open to the general public. At 
the Comédie Frangaise, M. Guillard has 
been replaced by M. Monval, an erudite 
in the past of the French drama, and the 
author of a history of the Odéon Théatre. 
Before taking leave of the archives which 
he guards with such cheerful courtesy let 
me quote one of the many autographs 
which in frames line the walls of the li- 
brary where they are not covered with 
books. It is the epitaph on Moliére 
written by the hand of Lafontaine, and 
signed as you see: 


Sur Moliere. 
Sous ce tombeau gisent Plaute et Terence, 
Et cependant le seul Moliere y gist, 
Leurs trois talens ne formoient qu’un esprit 
Dont le bel art rejouissoit la france. 
Ils sont partis! et j’ay peu d’espérance 
De les revoir. Malgré tous nos efforts 
Pour un long temps, selon toute apparence, 
Térence, et Plaute, et Moliere sont morts. 
DELAFONTAINE. 


J.B. M. 


ON AUCTIONS. 
HAVE you ever, O gracious reader, 

been known to pass an hour in an auc- 
tion-room? Not, I mean, as an indif- 
ferent spectator, cynically observant of 
other men’s infatuations, but bent on a 
real errand, urged by anxiety to buy for 
a mere song a cabinet bedstead which 
some domestic crisis impresses as a ne- 
cessity in order that the library be turned 
into a temporary bedroom, or a book- 
case for a certain corner, or a dressing- 
bureau. It is traditional that people have 
picked up rare bargains at auctions—in- 
estimable sets of china, rich sideboards 
once groaning under the weight of plate 
in gorgeous dining-rooms, but now by 
evolution of fashion or direful stroke of 
disastrous fate dismissed from their form- 
er luxurious surroundings and condemn- 
ed to await a purchaser in some dingy 
corner. No one who has failed to re- 
sort to an auction-room on such an er- 
rand, lured by the hope of buying an 
article as good as new for a quarter of 
the price originally paid for it, under- 
stands what the experience is. One must 
have listened to the voice of the siren, his 
imagination been kindled by the glowing 
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descriptions thrown in parenthetically by 
the auctioneer’s man as the sale proceeds, 
with copious commentary gilding, reno- 
vating, transforming dinginess into more 
than pristine splendors; he must have 
been pleasantly tickled by the pathetic 
lamentations that the article going under 
the hammer is being literally given away ; 
he must have experienced the excitement 
of successful competition, the glow of 
moral satisfaction in outbidding adver- 
saries ; and finally, alas! he must have 
awakened from his Alnaschar visions to 
find himself the unenviable possessor of 
something he never wanted, and which he 
at once discovers to be something which 
he knows he shall never want, and which 
he quakes at the thought of offering to his 
household. 

There may be some cold-blooded men 

and women who carry their good sense 
and discrimination with them into an 
auction-room ; who can coolly question 
the Oriental imagery of the descriptions ; 
scrutinizingly punch the lounges and 
chairs with their canes and parasols, and 
decide that their stuffing is shavings in- 
stead of hair; who discern at a glance that 
the bureau - brackets are one-sided, that 
the drawers stick and refuse to pull eas- 
ily ; who quickly recognize the marks on 
_ the china as a palpable fraud, and, know- 
ingly placing their thumb- nails against 
the glass vaunted to be plate, remark 
that it is nothing of the kind. Nay more: 
there may be people who, while carried 
away by the pleasure of successful bid- 
ding, stop short just in time, remembering 
that the wares they are on the point of of- 
fering eighteen dollars for may be bought 
fresh at the regular shops for fifteen. 
. We are not writing for these rational 
people: cold-blooded logic may be good 
in a thousand ways, but the man who 
would carry it into an auction-room would 
be apt, we may suspect, 

To peep and botanize upon his mother’s grave. 


Auction-rooms owe their very lease of 
existence to that quality of irrepressible 
hopefulness 


Which springs eternal in the human breast, 


combined with an admirable spirit of 
frugality and thrift. There was a time 
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when the prevailing fashion rendered 
auction -room purchases somewhat in- 
congruous. A dull uniformity governed 
the laws of taste, and household fur- 
nishing was, of necessity, a matter not 
of selection, but of rule. At that time a 
beautiful and useful purchase from an 
auction was stared at as an interloper. 
It was something to be apologized for, 
a sort of ugly duck as it were, whose 
swan -like proportions were not recog- 
nized. The day of auctions had not then 
really dawned. But now-a-days, by the 
gradual development of artistic princi- 
ples, it is universally recognized that no 
house is actually furnished which does 
not suggest all the centuries. Furniture 
and fittings being chosen for their purely 
decorative qualities, an auction-room has 
become something more and nobler than 
its wont. A man is no longer forced to 
acquiesce in a reluctant and shamefaced 
way when his wife offensively remarks of 
some article that “Mr. —— picked it up 
at an auction.” To buy things at auction 
at the present day suggests consummate 
knowingness. The man who vaunts such 
purchases is confessed to be a master of 
opportunities. 
A few general principles for guidanc 
may be laid down here for those intend- 
ing to frequent auction-rooms during 
the coming season: Ist. Cultivate some 
vague, diffused and generalized notion 
of what you are seeking. The man is 
unknown who ever had the barren util- 
itarianism to buy what he actually need- 
ed: hence it is better not to dwarf the 
occasion by fitting it to some petty re- 
quirement which it may fail to answer. 
Leave the mind open to impressions. 
2d. Never carry with you more money. 
than you can conveniently spend double 
the amount of. You are, as a rule, re- 
quired to put down half the price of the 
article knocked down to you. 3d. Never 
under any circumstances confess to your 
wife or any too-familiar friend the amount 
you paid for your purchase. Mention it 
as a trifle, and always, no matter what 
may be your sources of feeling, display 
a certain glee in alluding to your “rare 
bargain.” 4th. Never be led into the 
temptation of bidding against a woman. 
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A woman suffers temporary aberration 
of mind at auctions, and is perfectly will- 
ing to bid three times the worth of the 
article—has, in fact, been known when 


competition failed to bid against herself. 
T.N. 


EIN TRINKLIED.* 


Ic habe mich oft schon zersonnen 
Ob Weinen wohl und Wein 
Zusammen aus einem Bronnen 
Auf Erden entsprungen seien : 
Und kam mir dann selber in’s Auge 
Ein Thranlein wohl so heiss, 
Wer weiss wozu es wohl tauge ? 
Bald wird’s zu Wein, wer weiss? 


Einst haben die Himmel in Thranen 
Der Erde Noth beweint, 

Hinweg das Verderben zu schwemmen 

_ Das ausgesiet der Feind. 

Doch als nun verronnen die Wogen, 
Und die Erde, verjiingt und rein, 

Aufschaute zum Himmelsbogen, 
Da quoll der erste Wein. 


Im Dunkel der Nachte da steigen 
Viel Seufzer himmelwarts, 

Bis liebende Engel sich neigen 
Und haben das matte Herz. 

So steiget zum Himmel, wann’s dunkelt 
Ein Seufzer, der Hauch der Au, 

Und morgens da glitzert und funkelt, 
Wie perlender Wein, der Thau. 


Drum Briider, so oft euch zu Freuden 
Aufrufet der perlende Wein, 
Gedenket, ob etwa vor Leiden 
_ Ein Aug’ im verborgenen wein’ ; 
Und eh’ noch im flug der Gedanken 
Sich Scherzwort und Witzwort jagt, 
Sei unsern Betriibten und Kranken 
Ein stilles ‘‘ Gott helf Euch ’”’ gebracht. 


Und kommen dir selber die Stunden 
Wo Herz und Auge weint, 
Und bluten verborgene Wunden, 
Horch auf, da klopft ein Freund. 
Der alte Gast ist es, der werthe, 
Der Wasser machte zu Wein, 
Der schenkt, nach dem Weinen der Erde, 
Den Himmelswein dir ein. 


Translation, 
With myself I have oft debated, 
And been perplexed to know 
If weeping and wine are related, 
And from the same fountain flow. 
I have said, when teardrops so burning 
In my own weeping eyes arose, 
Who knows but these tears may be turning 
Very soon into wine? who knows? 


* This poem, by Professor von Zerwitsch, is little 
known out of Germany, though popular there. It 
turns upon a play of words which cannot be repre- 
sented in English—the resemblance between Wein 
(wine) and weznen (to weep), but the sentiment and 
suggestiveness of it have, it is hoped, been pre- 
served in the transiation. 


The heavens themselves were once weeping 
In streams o’er the sorrows of earth ; 
The waves of destruction came sweeping . 
Down the ills which the Foe had brought forth ; 
But when the destruction is ended, 
And earth, fresh and fair, sees the sign, 
The rainbow of heaven extended, 
Behold ! the earliest wine! 


There mounteth in night’s dreary hours 
Full many a sigh above, 
*Till, in pity, the angelic powers 
Come and soothe weary hearts with their love. 
So from the damp meadow there rises 
- By night a deep sigh and a true, : 
In the morning it glitters, surprises— 
The pure sparkling wine of the dew. 


Then, brothers, as oft as to gladness 
The wine invites you and cheers, 
Oh think if there be not in sadness, 
In secret, some eyes filled with tears ; 
And before your own hearts shall be gladdened 
With the wit or the humor that flies, 
On behalf of the grieved and the saddened 
Let an earnest ‘‘ God help them !”’ arise. 


And are your own sorrows prevailing? 

In tears do heart and eyes blend, 
Your own secret griefs still bewailing? 

Hark! hark! ’tis the knock of a Friend : 
*Tis the ancient Guest, ’tis the Blesséd, 

Who water once turned into wine: ' 
He brings to thee, weeping, distresséd, 

The cup of salvation as thine. 

Cc. W.S. 


NAPOLEON AND THE BONAPARTE-PAT- 
TERSON MARRIAGE. 

In the accounts hitherto given of the 
Bonaparte - Patterson marriage serious 
errors have been made, and Mr. Did- 
ier’s report of the circumstances is at 
once the fullest and the least accurate. 
““When Napoleon declared that Jerome’s 
marriage was null, both in a religious and 
legal point of view,” says Mr. Didier, “he 
was expressing his own wishes rather than 
stating the facts. At the time of Jerome’s 
marriage to Miss Patterson, Napoleon 
was only the First Consul of France, and. 
could have no control over the mem- 
bers of his family. Jerome’s mother and 
eldest brother, Joseph, were the only per- 
sons whose consent was necessary, and » 
they concurred in approving the mar- 
riage. The marriage had been cele- 
brated according to the prescribed rites © 
of the Catholic Church, of which Jerome 
professed to be a member, and the cere- 
mony had been performed by the high- 
est dignitary of that Church in America.” 
Mr. Didier evidently supposes that Napo- 
leon’s refusal to recognize the marriage 
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was based on the assumption of such 
authority over members of his family as 
were conferred on the English Crown 
by the Royal-Marriage Act; but, in fact, 
the First Consul made no such claim. 
He declared the marriage void because 
the formalities prescribed by the Code 
Civil had not been complied with. For 
the French law, then as now, entirely ig- 
nored any religious ceremony which the 
parties might go through, and required 
that a French citizen should be married, 
if in foreign parts, by a French consul, 
and that if under five-and-twenty years 
of age he should furthermore be required 
to prove his parents’ consent. Now, the 
French vice-consul at Baltimore was pres- 
ent at the religious service, but there his 
action ended, and Jerome did not even 
apply for his mother’s consent till some 
time after the wedding (March 29, 1804. 
The letter is to be found not in the A#- 
motres et Correspondance du rot Férbme, 
Paris, 1861-6, but in Taschereau, Revue 
kétrospective, i., 378). This appeal Mrs. 
Bonaparte answered by a formal protest 
against the marriage (February 22, 1805). 
If Napoleon had had all the disposition 
in the world to recognize Miss Patterson 
as Jerome’s wife in France, he could not 
have done so; and to expect that he 
should do this was even more absurd 
than would have been the hope in Mrs. 
Fitzherbert to be received by George III. 
as princess of Wales. The circumstance 
that the pope deemed both these mar- 
riages valid could confer no legal rights 
except in his own dominions. Moreover, 
not only did these legal obstacles exist, but 
the Patterson family were acquainted with 
them. On October 26, 1803, Jerome in- 
formed Consul -General Pichon of his 
intention to marry Miss Patterson the 
seventh of the following month, and on 
October 28, Mr. Pichon wrote to Jerome, 
to Mr. Patterson and to the vice-consul 
at Baltimore, exposing the legal diffi- 
culties. The consul (the predecessor of 
the person present at the wedding) was 
directed personally to deliver the letter 
addressed to Mr. Patterson, and official- 
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ly to notify the clergyman who should 
perform the ceremony that the act would 
have no legal effect. A. V. 


CRITICISM IN GERMANY. 


THE curious state of German literary 
society is amusingly illustrated by a 
pamphlet just published on Paul Lin- 
dau und das literarische Fudenthum. 
Lindau is a clever feuilletonist and play- 
wright, whom circumstances, against 
which our pamphleteer vehemently dis- 
claims, have allowed to become a judge 
of considerable reputation. It has be- 
come the fashion, he says, to take Lin- 
dau’s paper; and people watch for his 
amusing but prejudiced and unscholar- 
ly articles with as much interest as for 
each successive incident in Harlequin’s 
career or for the absurdities of a farcical 
comedy, while they are too stupid to see 
that his criticisms have neither depth nor 
justice nor knowledge. The Germans 
are very sore just now about their in- 
ability to compete with their shrewder 
and more enterprising Jewish fellow- 
citizens as bankers and politicians and 
artists; and Lindau, like so many oth- 
er literary lights of his nation, is a Jew. 
He is, moreover, a phenomenon abhor- 
rent to the old-fashioned German mind, 
for his culture, and consequent right to 
utter literary opinions, is of a very light 
and frivolous kind; his knowledge of 
Plato and AEschylus, of Kant and Her- 
der, even of Goethe and Schiller, being 
anything but profound, while his admi- 
ration for the undignified French is sin- 
cere and deep. Worse than all, he shows 
much tact and shrewdness in his busi- 
ness relations, and is able to belabor au- 
thors in his journal without permanently 
losing their liking and assistance. But 
the oddest thing in the affair is that in 
our day any mere critic should be so 
envied and influential as to attract per- 
sonal attacks like this. Barring the in- 
tellectual character of assailer and as- 
sailed, one might suppose one’s self in 
the age of Swift or of Voltaire. 
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The Lightof Asia; or, The Great Renunciator. 
Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, 
Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism 
told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). 

y Edwin Arnold, M.A. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 


The thought of the East is slow to lay hold 
on the mind of Europe and America. The 
Bible and the Arabian Nights have become 
naturalized in the Western World, and certain 
fables and traditions of Eastern origin are in- 
corporated in the popular tales and folk-lore 
of Europe, but only after undergoing great 
modification in their course through many 
ages and nations. Our knowledge of the 
Bible began with the beginning of our civ- 
ilization, and forms part of the history of our 
intellectual as well as moral development, 
however unintelligently it may have been 
studied until very recent times. Our ac- 
quaintance with the Aradian Nights is only 
about a century and a half old, and it is cer- 
tainly the most read nursery-book in Europe 
and America. But about the time of its first 
appearance in English, or very little later, Sir 
William Jones translated the Hindoo drama 
of Sakontala and selections from the Persian 
poet Hafiz; Charles Wilkins, under the 
patronage of Warren Hastings, translated 
the Bhagvat-Geeta, a portion of the ancient 
epic of Mahabharata; and these publica- 
tions have been followed closely by the 
works of the Oriental scholars of this cen- 
tury, English, German and French. None 
of these have attained popularity, even in the 
most restricted sense of the word. Although 
a knowledge of Sanskrit is no longer an un- 
usual accomplishment, familiarity with the 
literature of India is the possession of a few 
students and specialists. The slim pamphlet 
of selections from the Persian poet Omar 
Kyam is the only translation from an East- 
ern author which has found a public, and that 
a pre-eminently small and.select one; and 
anybody who, unable to read them in the 
original, has compared Mr. Fitzgerald’s ex- 
quisite verses with the literal French prose 
version of the quatrains must know how much 
of this favor is due to the translator, through 
whose mind, formed by love and study of the 
classic poets of ancient and modern times, the 
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Persian poetry comes filtered to us. It is 
impossible to stop to inquire the causes of 
the popularity with children of the Arabian 


Nights’ Entertainments ; it is enough to ob- © 


serve that the love of the marvellous, the de- 
light in inconceivable magnitudes, periods, dis- 
tances, which strike most readers as puerile in 
Oriental compositions, is at least one point of 
sympathy and similarity between children and 
these eldest born of humanity. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, though it has a double edge, 
that so eager and insatiable a reader as 
Macaulay should have spent many years in 
India without being attracted to the liter- 
ature of the country. There would seem 
to be a gulf between the Eastern and West- 
ern minds which may be crossed in boats, 
but not bridged over. 

These. crude general reflections are sug- 
gested by Mr. Arnold’s poem, the Light of 
Asia, which professes to be an exact ac- 
count of the life and teachings of Prince 
Gautama, who, besides other names and 
titles, is known to the world at large as 
Buddha. Mr. Arnold tells the story, in the 
person of a devout Buddhist, with reverence 
and conviction. The resemblance of the hero’s 
character and tenets, and the incidents of his 
coming into the world, with those of the 
Founder of Christianity, are startling; but, 
however faithfully Mr. Arnold has adhered to 
the letter of the legend, the spirit of his poem 
comes from the genius of Christianity. The 
parallels between this story and that of Christ’s 
birth, life and doctrine in the New Testament 
are brought out with sedulous care: the effort 
to draw these closer together is constantly ap- 
parent. The fabric of the poem is Indian: 
the writer’s intimacy with the country en- 
ables him to embroider his subject with the 
splendor and fantastic glamour of India in 
the old pride of her dominion. It is belittling 
the aim and strain of the book, but not its 
charm, to say that it has some of the obso- 
lete fascination of Lalla Rookh. The poem 
is in blank verse, poble and elevated in 
thought, majestic and melodious in cadence, 
but it fails in originality either of conception 
or expression. It is lofty, even beautiful, but 
it is not a work of genius, and it lacks even 
the inspiration which now and then lifts Mat- 
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thew Arnold and George Eliot—both poets 
made, not born—from their high spheres 
to the empyrean where dwell the true chil- 
dren of the Muse. The precocious sym- 
pathy of the prince with the suffering crea- 
tion is beautifully told, but it is an old story, 
“the riddle of the painful earth.” Of many 
fine and pathetic passages—so many that the 
choice is difficult—we choose Buddha’s plea 
for the sacrificial animals : 

He spake 
Of life, which all can take, but none can give, 
Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep, 
Worderful, dear and pleasant unto each, 
Even to the meanest; yea, a boon to all 
Where pity is, for pity makes the world 
Soft to the weak and noble to the strong. 
Unto the dumb lips of his flock he lent 
Sad pleading words, showing how man, who prays 
For mercy to the gods, is merciless, 
Being as god to those; albeit all life 
Is linked and kin, and what we slay have given 
Meek tribute of the milk and wool, and set 
Fast trust upon the hands which murder them. 


The most purely poetical lines in the book 
are the complaint of the eolian harp by which 
the burden of the earth reaches Guatama’s 
ears in the earthly Paradise which his father 
has created for him and confined him in to 
hide the sorrows of the world from him: 


We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find ; 
Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life, 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife. 


Wherefore and whence we are ye cannot know, 
Nor where life springs nor whither life doth go; 
We are as ye are, ghosts from the inane : 

What pleasure have we of our changeful pain? 


What pleasure hast thou of thy changeless bliss ? 
Nay, if love lasted there were joy in this ; 

But life’s way is the wind’s way : all these things 
Are but brief voices breathed on shifting strings. 


O Maya’s son! because we roam the earth 
Moan we upon these strings ; we make no mirth, 
So many woes We see in many lands, 


To thee who know’st not yet of earthly things ; ; 
So say we, mocking as we pass away 

These lovely shadows wherewith thou dost play. 


Of course many people will say that this re- 
calls Mr. Swinburne, but that is only saying 
that it is the echo of a real poet. 

There is one passage which jars upon a 
sensitive taste—namely, the prince’s descrip- 
tion of the loves of himself and his bride 
GasAdhara, ages before, in a previous incar- 
nation as two tigers. This is a curious liter- 
ary coincidence, for Mr. Arnold could hard- 
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ly have written those lines if he had known 
Mr. Story’s Cleopatra. 

We do not think that this poem, drawn 
from Hindoo sources, will excite as much 
enthusiasm among English readers as its 
merits would command were the subject 
taken from classic myth or epic, Scandi- 
navian legend or Arthurian romance. It 
will riot be likely to find many readers, but 
of those all will be admirers to a greater or 
less degree. ~ 


In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers. By 
Elaine and Dora Read Goodale. Illus- 
trated by W. Hamilton Gibson. New 
York: re P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Among the gift-books of the season this 
beautiful volume is certain to be one of the 
most attractive. Its authors have already 
won a host of friends among young and old 
by their Apple Blossoms, stirring in young- 
er readers a warm glow of pride in the girls 
of their own age who could produce such 
wonderful poems, and in many older hearts 
a kindly interest in the graceful singers 
launched so young upon the world. Their 
second book comes in more dainty dress, its 
verses surrounded by all the attractions of 
thick paper gilt-edged, graceful illustrations 
delicately engraved, and a binding both rich 
and tasteful in design. This external beauty 
does not outrun the contents: the two har- 
monize to perfection. Mr. Gibson’s flowers 
are not more fresh and true in delineation 
than those of the two young flower-painters 
whose colors are words, painting their favor- 
ites in clear, soft, pleasant tints. The idea 
of the book—which is a sort of year-book 
or floral calendar in verse—is prettily con- 
ceived, though it cannot but strike us as an- 
tagonistic to the spirit of lyric poetry to bind 
it down to a fixed table of contents. In this 
case the subject is so congenial that the con- 
straint seems hardly to be felt. The most 
striking thing in 4fp/e Blossoms was the fidel- 
ity with which its two writers clung to a few 
themes, singing over and over of the seasons 
and the wild flowers. The difference here is 
scarcely more than that of arrangement, the 
flowers appearing in the order of their yearly 
blossoming, from the first arbutus and hepat- 
ica to the last gentian of autumn. 

In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers shows 
an advance both in maturity of thought and 
in finish. Now and then fluency runs a little 
ahead of thought, and thie latter becomes ob- 
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scure, as in “ The Thistle,” a production al- 
most as problematic as Emerson’s “ Brahma.” 
But this is only occasional. The verse is gen- 
erally clear and sweet, sometimes with a hint 
of power, as in the opening poem, where we 
have the lines— 
No weight of ages on her swelling breast 
Can dull the keen delight of opening spring ; 
Fresh from a living hope the blue-birds sing, 
The wild March winds wake still a chord of deep 
unrest. 


Though much of the interest in these poems 
centres in the youthful personality of their 
two authors, the poems themselves are de- 
serving of popularity, and will no doubt keep 
it, impersonal as are their themes. Few of 
our minor poets have written such pleasing 
verse. There is no doubt too much pretti- 
ness, but there is something better than pret- 
tiness in the effort shown toward higher 
thought and the sincere love and watchful 
study of Nature. 


The American Art Review. Vol. I., No. 1, 
Nov., 1879. Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago: Estes & Lauriat. 


The appearance in this country of a high- 
class art magazine, drawing its supply main- 
ly from native art, is not the least hopeful 
sign of these esthetic times. This new 
review, which is conducted by Mr. S. R. 
Koehler, with the assistance of Mr. Charles 
Perkins and Mr. Prime, has a mission ready 
to hand in the introduction of American 
etchings to the public. We have learned 
to be proud of our wood-engraving, which 
has been pronounced the best in the world 
by that august authority the Saturday Re- 
view, but the work accomplished by some 
of our artists in another and higher depart- 
ment of black and white is by no means so 
well known or so accessible as it ought to 
be. The series of original etchings by well- 
known American artists promised as the main 
feature of the Review will be of real service 
in bringing together for study and compar- 
ison specimens of the work of such men as 
Swain Gifford, Chase, Shirlaw, Farrar and 
others, and rendering them more familiar 
to the public both here and abroad. 

The first of this series, “‘ The Path to the 
Shore,”’ by Mr. R. Swain Gifford, is an ad- 
mirable bit of impressionism, spirited, vigor- 
ous and full of atmosphere. A solitary cedar, 
gnarled and stunted, clutches a sandy hillock 
overgrown with coarse, wiry grass: to the 
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right the flat shore stretches away seaward 
under a thinly-covered sky in a low, diffused 
light. The perception of values in this uni- 
form gray is very fine. Of the two other large 
plates in this number, the first is also Amer- 
ican, being etched by Mr. James D. Smillie 
from a painting by Charles Jaque, while the 
other, a portrait of Murillo by M. Rajon, is 
an example of what may be called classic 
etching, being grave, reserved and large in 
style. Mr. Smillie has reproduced with great 
fidelity the sober pastoral tranquillity in which 
Jaque’s sheep and old women find a monot- 
onous content. This painter himself handled 
the point with a lighter and freer hand than 
the brush, and his etchings are less solidly 
conscientious than his paintings. 

The articles printed and announced by the 
Review cover a wide field, but its literary 
prospects are less brilliant than its artistic 
outlook. This is inevitable in view of the 
fact that art-criticism in this country has been 
too much mixed up with journalism, and jour- 
nalism has come to mean hasty and unform- 
ed writing. We have a few cultured and two 
or three able and brilliant writers who have — 
devoted themselves particularly to this branch 
of periodical literature, but there is no body 
of men competent both to criticise and to 
write, and thoroughly versed not only in the 
technique of art, but in that of art-criticism 
as well. There is time enough, however. 
Criticism, it has often been pointed out, is a 
later growth, succeeding a period of produc- 
tion, and criticism of our art would only be 
premature at this moment. Meantime we will 
wish the new Review the best there is to be 
had, and the success which that best deserves. 


Art in America: A Critical and Historical 
Sketch. By S. G. W. Benjamin. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Mr. Benjamin’s sketch will be a standard 
work of reference on the subject it treats of. 
So far as it goes it is a careful and thorough 
piece of workmanship, written in a pleasant, 
easy style and passing in review the artists 
of the country, past and present, who have 
been noted for artistic or other excellences. 
The selection of examples has been for the 
most part judiciously made, though as we 
have no national school it seems a pity to 
have omitted the names of some of our most 
talented young painters on the ground of 
their residence abroad and belonging to for- 
eign schools. With little vividness of mind 
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or power of generalization, Mr. Benjamin has 
in a great degree made up for the lack by a 
scrupulous conscientiousness and reflection. 
His avowed motto is Surtout, point de fiel. 
Criticism is almost disarmed before a critic 
of such charity and self-suppression, who 
holds the weapon of his critical acumen cau- 
tiously that it may do injury to none—who 
distributes praise with eager generosity, and 
delivers the sometimes imperative rebuke 
with a gentle consideration that makes it 
almost a flattery. His sincere feeling for 
art is sadly stirred by the statuary business 
of Clark Mills, though he takes care not to 
deny ability to the offender. Of Greenough’s 
much-ridiculed Washington we have the gen-_ 
tle admission that “it certainly seems an ab- 
surdity in this age to represent so recent a 
character in a garb in which he was so rare- 
ly seen by the public.” We hope for the 
sake of propriety and respectability that the 
most proper and respected of heroes was 
never seen by the public in the garb in which 
the sculptor’s classic taste thought meet to 
portray him. 


Insect Lives; or, Born in Prison. By Julia 
P. Ballard. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. 

Beginners in entomology will find the sub- 
ject opened up for them in a helpful and prac- 
tical way in these pages. The writer shows 
a sympathetic perception of the needs and 
difficulties of young naturalists, and in this 
account of her own experience in raising 
moths and butterflies under glass she offers 
many little aids toward observation of Nature, 
which differs from the study of natural history 
in books as sketching from Nature differs from 
line-and-rule drawing. It is open to every 
one to observe closely the habits of animals, 
but the practice’is one which a beginner may 
find it very hard to set about, however attrac- 
tive it may be to him. He needs to be shown 
at first what to observe and how to look for 
it, and a few hints of this sort will put him in 
the way of finding out a good deal more for 
himself. A nursery of butterflies such as this 
book describes may be had at little or no ex- 
pense save that of care and patience, which 
will be well rewarded. Inno other way can 
insects be studied so well, and the identity of 
a species in all its changes surely proved. 
Many curious traits of caterpillar and but- 
terfly custom will come to the notice of a 
watchful eye through the glass cover, and 
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the little prisoners will no doubt in some 
cases prove attractive pets. Ifthe book had 
given us some information as to the length of 
days of each species and the time occupied in 
its changes, it would have been a good plan. 
Butterfly-keepers would like to know whether 
to look for the opening of a chrysalis within 
a few hours or only at the end of a year or 
two. The book, however, contains a good 
deal of information in a small compass, and 
given in avery simple and pleasant form. It 
is not a description of North American but- 
terflies, and will be found of little use to the 
young collector, to whom his butterflies are 
no more wonderful or curious than his post- 
age-stamps, and who merely wants to ticket 
and count his specimens. Such a collec- 
tor had better keep to the postage - stamps 
altogether : they will repay him much bet- 
ter in quantity. Butterfly-hunters who get 
this book, and learn to be butterfly-keepers 
as well, will find that there is more pleas- 
ure and profit in seeing one living creature 
put out its long proboscis to enjoy a meal 
of sugar and water than in looking over a 
whole caseful of insects whose habits are 
unknown to them. 


The Boy Travellers in the Far East: Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey to 
Japan and China. By Thomas W. Knox. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


In Alphonse Daudet’s amusing satirical 
sketch, 7he Mew Don Quixote; or, The Won- 
derful Adventures of Tartarin of Tarascon, 
an ardent Gascon, inflamed by exciting books 
of travel, determines to set forth and see the 
world. An opportunity presents itself of go- 
ing to Shanghai: everybody wonders when 


he will set out. Tartarin himself turns the 
matter over and over in his mind, but can- 
not muster courage to leave Tarascon. His 
reputation as a traveller is made, however, 
for the journey has been so much talked of 
that his fellow-townsmen, and even the hero 
himself, come to think that it has actually 
been accomplished, and the Tarascon club 
is entertained with thrilling events of his 
experience related with graphic detail of lo- 
cal color. The Yankee head is cooler than 
the Gascon; but if any boy who gets a pres- 
ent of this lifelike account of the travels of 
two youths in Japan, with its profuse illus- 
trations, in which the efforts of Japanese and 
American pencils are side by side, should 
make a mistake like Tartarin’s and think he 
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had seen everything with his own eyes, it 
would not be very strange. Such a delusion 
with regard to Japan has long threatened our 


own sanity: metaphorically, the Japanese have _ 


overflowed into our homes and heads, as the 
Chinese have overflowed bodily into Califor- 
nia. Our shops and houses are filled with 
Japanese bric-a-brac, many of our every-day 
utensils are Japanese, and Japanese pictures 
have become naturalized as a cheap art among 
us. The people themselves, their habits, ap- 
pearance and temper, are perfectly familiar 
to us; we have written and read of them to 
weariness, till what was a curious and out- 
landish tale has become a commonplace one ; 
and if we knew little or nothing about them 
twenty years ago, we have abundantly made 
up for it since. If the Japanese do not hasten 
the change they are making in adopting our 
coats and customs, there is some danger that 
we may find ourselves adopting theirs. After 
all, the Jap is a man and a brother, and has 
with his good-humored industry, unmarred 
by thought or struggle, kept ahead of the 
world in decorative art. After a long pro- 
bation at home it is but fair that he should 
spread himself abroad upon the face of the 
earth. 

The Boy Travellers comes forth in a bright 
cover and frontispiece of Japanese design 
which make some of its wood-cuts, veterans 
in service, appear rather dull. But the quan- 
tity of the pictures makes up for any short- 
comings in quality, and the amount of infor- 
mation they convey, even without the text, 
is prodigious. The story is told in a very 
entertaining’ way, and, though its heroes are 
youths of eighteen or nineteen, their letters 
will be found delightful to many little read- 
ers as well as big ones. 


The Boy’s Froissart: Being Sir John Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles edited for Boys. With 
an Introduction. By Sidney Lanier. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Old books made over are generally a sor- 
ry sort of literature, but now and then one 
of them survives the alteration and gains a 
new welcome in its new.dress. This ought 
to be the case with Mr. Lanier’s Frotssart, 
which, besides being admirably done, has 
more raison d’étre to begin with than most 
adaptations. These old chronicles have de- 
lighted many a boy, but their bulk alarms 
all but the very bookish; and a great wealth 
of knightly romance and animated history 


has lain hidden from minds which might 
have enjoyed and been made better by it. 
To make Frotssart accessible in a small vol- 
ume is no sacrilege, but a real good. Mr. 
Lanier’s studies in medizeval literature, his 
appreciation, at the same time fresh and 
mature, of the Chronicles, and his warm en- 
thusiasm, well fit him for the task. He has 
done everything necessary, and he has done 
as little as possible. The text is from Johnes’s 
translation, and is unaltered except by the 
necessary abridgment. The selection of pas- 
sages to be retained, the insertion of a chap- 
ter from the original and one from Lord Ber- 
ner’s version as a lesson in medizval writing, 
a few notes, and an admirable preface ad- 
dressed to boys, but well fitted to interest 
older readers, make up the editor’s share in 


the book. It is performed in a quiet, schol- 


arly way, with good taste and sincere feel- 
ing. There is no attempt at modernizing : the 
quaintness and simplicity of the original are 
lovingly preserved, and as much of the spirit 
of Sir John Froissart is held in this small oc- 
tavo as could be got into a body so much 
smaller than it is used to. 


The Exploration of the World. By Jules 
Verne. Translated by Dora Leigh. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The great romancer has set out to startle 
us now by the thoroughness and persever- 
ance with which he can accumulate facts, 
and the soberness and accuracy with which 
he can handle them. This closely-printed 
octavo relates the lives and achievements 
of famous travellers from the days of Hanno 
and Herodotus to the end of the seventeenth 
century, and it is to be followed by a contin- 
uation, bringing the narrative down to the 
present day. The work will form a whole 
library of travel. Certainly one would have 
to read through not a few volumes to acquire 
a stock of information so varied and sound as 
M. Verne has here massed together. If the 


. book has a fault, it is that of being a little too 


solid. With the wings of his fancy clipt, M. 
Verne moves with a certain heaviness, and 
his facts are less vivid and enticing when he 
ceases to draw upon his imagination for them. 
He takes great care not to do so. He seems 
to have laid aside the enchanter’s robe and 
abjured the “rough magic” with which he 
was wont to cheat our senses. But as we 
cannot help looking for the familiar thauma- 
turgy any more than we can help prying af- 
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ter a joke in an apparently sober production 
of some famous humorist, we begin to believe 
that the romancing M. Jules is under a wager 
to travel round and round the world without 
going near the moon or even getting a lift on 
the tail of a comet. 
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